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CONCORD’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Celebrated Under the Auspices of the Board of Trade, June 
6, 7, 8, 1915 


On the seventh day of June, 1765, 
in the fifth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, the New Hamp- 
shire provincial legislature—Benning 
Wentworth, governor; Theodore At- 
kinson, president of the council; 
Henry Sherburne, speaker of the house 
—granted a charter, as a parish, 
under the name of Concord, with full 
town privileges, to all that part of 
the territory embraced within the 
present limits of the city, and the 
inhabitants therein residing, except 
a tract upon the east, set off from the 
towns of Canterbury and Loudon, 
by the state legislature in 1784, and 
a tract from Bow, in 1804. 

The same territory, or the main 
portion thereof, had been embraced 
in the plantation of ‘“‘Penny-Cook,” 
granted in 1725 by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, which province then 
claimed jurisdiction over this part 
of New Hampshire, and duly incor- 
porated as a township “by the name 
of Rumford,” by the same authority, 
February 27, 1733. Meanwhile the 
legislature of New Hampshire, which 
also claimed jurisdiction, had, on 
May 27, 1727, incorporated a town- 
ship, containing eighty-one square 
miles, which embraced a considerable 
part of what is now Concord and 
Bow, as well as a portion of the pres- 
ent Pembroke. Much controversy 
grew out of these rival claims of 
jurisdiction, and serious difficulties 
arose, especially in the matter of the 


assessment and collection of taxes, 
into the consideration of which it is 
unnecessary to enter in this connec- 
tion, the same having been fully cov- 
ered by different historical writers; 
but it was particularly to facilitate 
the collection of taxes, as set forth in 
the preamble of the act of incorpora- 
tion, that the parish of Concord was 
chartered by the legislature, at the 
time specified. 

. Just how many people were resid- 
ing within the limits of the parish, 
at the time of its incorporation, can- 
not be definitely stated; but there 
were, naturally, somewhat fewer than 
the total number of inhabitants shown 
therein by the provincial census of 
1767, which gave the population of 
Concord as 752. The ten most pop- 
ulous places in the province at this 
time were: Portsmouth, with 4,466 
inhabitants; Londonderry, 2,389; Ex- 
eter, 1,690; Dover, 1,614; Epping, 
1,410; Hampton Falls, 1,381; New- 
market, 1,281; Durham, 1,232; Ches- 
ter, 1,189; Rochester, 984. Hopkin- 
ton, which subsequently became Con- 
cord’s rival for the location of the 
state capital, and which, by the way, 
is also celebrating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its incorpo- 
ration this year, had at the time a 
population of only 473. 

At the first legal meeting of the 
inhabitants of the new parish, which 
was not held until January 21, 1766, 
Lieut. Richard Hasseltine was elected. 
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moderator and Peter Coffin, clerk. 
Joseph Farnum, Lot Colby and John 
Chandler, Jr., were chosen selectmen; 
Benjamin Emery, constable; Lieuten- 
ant Hasseltine and Amos Abbot, 
tythingmen; Jonathan Chase, Robert 
Davis and Nathaniel Eastman, sur- 
veyors of highways; Dea. George 
Abbott, sealer of leather; and Lieut. 
Nathaniel Abbott, scaler of lumber. 
In the hundred and fifty years since 
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part in the great struggle for national 
independence, no less than thirty-five 
Concord men, including three cap- 
tains, participating in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and a goodly number in 
all the northern campaigns, through- 
out the war, as in all the subsequent 
wars of the Republic; though it has 
been in the arts and the triumphs of 
peace that they have taken most 
pride, and have been preéminently 
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its incorporation, Concord has made 
no rapid strides, but has enjoyed a 
steady and substantial growth in 
wealth and population, till, by the 
last census, its inhabitants numbered 
21,497. 

In the early days the people had 
been exposed to attack by the In- 
dians, and had suffered loss of life and 
property at their hands, going armed 
to meeting on Sunday, and main- 
taining constant guard through the 
week in periods of special danger. 
Later, they nobly performed their 


successful. Agriculture has been fos- 
tered and has flourished; and, al- 
though making no claims as a manu- 
facturing center, Concord has estab- 
lished a reputation for superiority of 
production, in various lines, that is 
more than nation wide. The inter- 
ests of religion have been cared for 
from the day when the settlers of 
Penny-Cook held their first service of 
worship, on the 15th day of May, 
1726, and no city in the country, of 
its size, is better supplied with 
churches than Concord, and in none 
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are they better equipped for the high 
service for which they are established. 
Education has been no less the sub- 
ject of the people’s solicitude, and 
the schools of Concord are today sur- 
passed by none in the state or nation, 
either in material equipment or the 
character of instruction afforded. 

In everything that goes to make up 
a model city of its size and class-in 
these days of light and progress, 
Concord excels, and offers special ad- 
vantages to those seeking a desirable 
and attractive place of residence for 
themselves and-families; yet it owes 
its prominence, of course, in no sniall 
degree, to the fact that it has been 
for the last hundred years the capital 
of the state; and, though repeated 
attempts have been made to deprive 
it of this distinction, the permanency 
of its position in this regard may now 
be safely considered as fully. estab- 
lished. 

Concord was granted a city charter 
by the state legislature in 1849, but 
did not accept the same until four 
years later, in March, 1853. In the 
summer of 1903 the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Concord as a city was observed 
with elaborate ceremonies; but no 
movement was ever made, so far as 
can be recalled, for any celebration 
of the anniversary of the charter 
which gave the town and city its name, 
until the attention of the Concord 
Board of Trade was called, at its 
last annual meeting, to the fact that 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the same would occur on the 
seventh day of June following, and 
the propriety of a fitting celebra- 
tion thereof was suggested, the same 


being emphasized by the fact that . 


several towns of the state had lately, 
and very successfully, celebrated simi- 
lar anniversaries. 

The subject was favorably consid- 
ered by the board, and a general com- 
mittee appointed to have the matter 
in charge; also a special committee to 
secure authority from the incoming 
legislature for the city government to 
appropriate money for the purpose, 
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and another to secure the required 
appropriation. These special com- 
mittees attended to their duty in due 
season, the first act passed by the 
legislature being the necessary enab- 
ling act, and an appropriation of 
$2,500 ($3,000 having been asked for) 
was finally secured from the city gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, the general committee 
had been enlarged till its membership 
numbered twenty-five, and was organ- 
ized with H. H. Metcalf, chairman; 
Frank Cressy, vice-chairman, and 
James O. Lyford, secretary, the latter 
subsequently declining ‘on account of 
other pressing work, and Arthur H. 
Chase being elected in his place. 
Various sub-committees were ap- 
pointed by the general committee to 
have charge of various branches of 
the required work, each being em- 
powered to increase its membership 
as might be necessary or expedient. 
Later, the general committee proving 
too large a body for effective work in 
looking after details, an executive 
committee was appointed for this 
purpose. The full list of committees, 
as finally constituted, was as follows: 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Henry H. Metcalf, chairman; Frank 
Cressy, vice-chairman; Arthur H. Chase, sec- 
retary; Augustine R. Ayers, Bennett Batch- 
elder, Rev. John J. Brophy, Edmund H. 
Brown, William D. Chandler, Levin J. Chase, 
Dr. George Cook, Charles R. Corning, Miss 
Carrie E. Evans, Charles J. French, Edward 
J.Ga er, Carl A. Hall, Mrs. E. C. Hoague, 
Allen Hollis, Mrs. C. D. Howard, James O. 
Lyford, David E. Murphy, Harlan C. Pear- 
son, Oliver J. Pelren, Joseph A. W. Phaneuf, 
James W. Tucker, Joseph E. Shepard. 


SUB-COMMITTEES 


Frinance—The Mayor and Aldermen. 

InviTaTION—Dr. rge Cook, chairman; 
Augustine R. Ayers, W. 8. Baker, Edmund H. 
Brown, Henry C. Brown, Mrs. Helen B. P. 
Cogswell, Frank P. Curtis, Dr. E. E. Graves, 
Rev. Howard F. Hill, Frank J. Pillsbury, 
Joseph E. Shepard, John C. Thorne. 

Reception—Louis C. Merrill, chairman; 
Fred I. Blackwood, Richard A. Brown, Henry 
E. Chamberlin, H R. Cressy, Everett L. 
Davis, Harry H. Dudley, Josiah E. Fernald 
Carlos H. Foster, Charles J. French, Nathaniel 
W. Hobbs, Charles C. Jones, Benjamin A. 
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Kimball, Michael J. Lee, George H. Moses, 
Arthur P. Morrill, David E. Murphy, Edward 
N. Pearson, James W. Remick, Henry W. 
Stevens, Dr. F. A. Stillings, Frank S. Streeter, 
Dr. D. E. Sullivan, William F. Thayer, Ed- 
ward K. Woodworth. 

RELIGIOUS OBsERVANCE—The Pastors of 
the city; Rev. George H. Reed, D. D., chair- 
man. 

Music—Charles 8S. Conant, chairman; 
Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, Carlyle W. Blaisdell, 
Miss Agnes Mitchell, Mrs. Osma C. Morrill, 
Arthur F. Nevers, Herbert W. Odlin, Herbert 
W. Rainie, Mrs. Cora Fuller Straw. 

ANIVERSARY Exercises—Henry H. Met- 
calf, chairman; Arthur H. Chase, Frank 
Cressy, Nathaniel Hobbs, Mrs. Charles D. 
Howard, Mrs. James W. Remick, Dr. Charles 
R. Walker. 

LEGIsLATIVE Reuntion—James O. Lyford, 
chairman; William J. Ahern, Henry E. Cham- 
berlin, Benjamin W. Couch, Milon D. Cum- 
mings, Nathaniel E. Martin, Frank J. Pills- 
bury, Arthur F. Sturtevant, John Swenson, 
John G. Tallant, Reuben E. Walker. 

Miuitary AND Civic ParapeE—Gen. J. N. 
Patterson, chairman; John B. Abbott, Gen. 
Frank Battles, Harry C. Brunel, Col. Solon 
A. Carter, Harry M. Cheney, Capt. Jacob 
Conn, Albert P. Davis, Fred M. Dodge, Maj. 
Joseph Gale, William C. Green, Capt. Otis G. 
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Hammond, Frank D. Holmes, Hiram G. 
Kilkenney, George A. S. Kimball, Col. Charles 
L. Mason, Capt. George H. Morrill, Daniel 
E. Murphy, Eugene J. O’ Neil, George O. Rob- 
inson, Col. Harley B. Roby, Edward K. 
Webster. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ParapE—George 
P. Wilder, chairman; John B. Abbott, Harry 
A. Brown, Harold Bridge, A. H. Britton, 
Ernest S. Chase, Freeman W. Crosby, Charles 
Davis, Everett L. Davis, Charles R. Denning, 
Russell H. Derby, Harry G. Emmons, Albert 
I. Foster, John B. Hawkes, Guy S. Hubbard, 
Arthur H. Knowlton, Emri Lapierre, John C. 
McQuilken, David E. Murphy, Joseph E. 
Otis, John W. Pearson, Henry M. Richardson, 
George O. Robinson, Harry Rolfe, William 
S. Rossiter, Charles H. Sanders, Ha 
Shapiro, Raymond Thompson, Walter 
Williamson. 

AvuTOMOBILE ParapE—Fred L. Johnson, 
chairman; Perley E. Badger, H. Dale Brown, 
Robert W. Brown, William D. Chandler, 
William Chamberlain, Harold L, Darrah, W. 
E. Darrah, Irving D. Dudley, I. E. Gray, 
Carl A. Hall, Dr. Adrian H. Hoyt, Frank 
Lamora. 

Decoration—Levin J. Chase, chairman; 
Frank P. Andrews, Bennett Batchelder, 
William H. Dunlap, Harry G. Emmons, Ed- 
son J. Hill, Charles L. Jackman, David E. 


Hon. SaMuEL Corrtn Eastman, president of the day, Concord’s leading citizen, youngest 


son of Seth and Sarah (Coffin) Eastman, was born in Concord July 11, 1837. He is a descend- 
ant of Roger Eastman, who settled in Salisbury, Mass., in 1638, and a great grandson of that 
Capt. Ebenezer Eastman who was the first settler of Concord, then the “ Plantation of Penny- 
Cook” in 1731, long the leading spirit of the settlement, prominent in public affairs, and a 
brave soldier and officer in the French and Indian wars. Mr. Eastman prepared for college 
at Rockingham Academy, Hampton Falls, and graduated from Brown University, with the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1857, having been for a time assistant librarian in the college. He 
was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, and was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa after 
graduation. He studied law with Hon. Josiah Minot and graduated LL. B. from the Harvard 
Law School in 1859, being immediately admitted to the bar and commencing practice in Con- 
cord, where he has since continued, devoting special attention to insurance and corporation 
law, in which lines he has long held a leading position, and has been connected with man 
important cases in the state and United States Supreme courts, most creditably for himself 
and satisfactorily to his clients. He has been and still is counsel for many important corpora- 
tions. Long interested in and extensively engaged in insurance, he organized on the day after 
the withdrawal of the foreign insurance companies from the state upon the enactment of the 
“Valued Policy” law of 1895, the Concord Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of which he 
became and continues president. He has been long identified with the management of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank, of which he has been president for over twenty years, and 
whose remarkable success is due in no small degree to his careful judgment and direction. He 
was a director and treasurer of the Eastern Railroad in New Hampshire until its consolidation 
with the Boston & Maine, has been long a director of the Concord & Portsmouth, and is actively 
identified with many other corporations. He served, as a Republican, in the legislature of 1885 
when he was speaker of the house, winning high reputation as a parliamentarian, and was 
again a member in 1893. He was for twelve years a member of the Concord Board of Educa- 
tion; has been a prominent member of the New Hampshire Historical Society, serving as trustee, 
recording secretary and president; has been president of the New Hampshire Bar Association; 
is a member of the American Bar Association, and was a delegate-at-large to the Universal 
Congress of Lawyers and Jurists at St. Louis in 1904. He has traveled widely, written exten- 
sively for the press, and delivered many important occasional addresses. On July 11, 1861, 
he married Mary Clifford, daughter of Judge Albert G. Greene of Providence, R. I., who died 
October 19, 1895. Their only child, Mary Clifford Eastman, educated in the Concord schools 
and Vassar College, an accomplished young lady, devoted to educational and philanthropic 
work, greatly beloved and esteemed in the community, died a few years since. 
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Murphy, Nelson H. Murray, Ernest P. Rob- 
erts, R. F. Robinson, Eugene Sullivan, Daniel 
W. Sullivan, Jr., Charles F. Thompson, Ben- 
jamin C. White. 

Historic Fioats—Capt. Otis G. Ham- 
mond, chairman; Mrs. Clara M. Ayers, 
Harry Courser, Charles H. Gay, John P. 
aoa Isaac Hill, Walter L. Jenks, Mrs. 
Belle Marshall Locke, William K. McFarland, 
Frank P. Quimby, Benjamin S. Rolfe, George 
H. Rolfe, George L. Theobald, Willis D. 
Thompson, John C. Thorne, Joseph T. Walker. 

Srports—David J. Adams, chairman; Wil- 
liam J. Ahern, Charles A. Bartlett, Roy W. 
Fraser, Frank K. Kelley, Fred Leighton, 
Frank Nardini, Harlan ro Pearson, William 
L. Reagan, Charles H. Sinclair. 

PaGEANtT—Louis J. Rundlett, chairman; 
Miss Harriett S. Emmons, Mrs. Otis Ham- 
mond, Mrs. C. D. Howard, Mrs. W. B. Howe, 
Mrs. George Lauder, Charles E. Moores, 
Miss Grace Morrill, Mrs. D. E. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Mary P. Woodworth. 

ADVERTISING, PRINTING AND BapGEs—Ed- 
ward J. Gallagher, chairman; John D. Bridge, 
William D. Chandler, Thomas Dyer, Leon 
Evans, Roy E. George, John P. Kelley, Jos- 
eph O. W. Phaneuf, James W. Tucker. 

Memoriat—Eugene J. O’Neil, chairman; 
Mrs. Cavis Brown, Mrs. E. C. Hoague, Mrs. 
C. D. Howard, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 
Miss Grace Morrill, Miss Mildred Pearson, 
Miss Gladys Remick, Mrs. B. F. Rolfe, Mrs. 
D. E. Sullivan, Mrs. John C. Thorne, the 
mayor and aldermen. 

XECUTIVE ComMMITTEE—Bennett Batchel- 
der, chairman; Arthur H. Chase, Ernest S. 
Chase, John 8. B. Davie, I. Leon Evans, 
Charles J. French, Mrs. Charles D. Howard, 
He H. Metcalf, Joseph O. W. Phaneuf, 
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The plan of the celebration, as de- 
termined upon by the General Com- 
mittee, comprehended a three days’ 
observance, covering Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 6, 7 and 8. 
It was proposed that services appro- 
priate to the occasion be held in all 
the churches of the city on Sunday 
morning, and that all join in a grand 
union service, at 7.45 in the evening, 
music being furnished by the united 
choirs of the city, under the direction 
of Charles S. Conant, director of the 
Concord Oratorio Society, and teacher 
of music in the public schools, with 
Mrs. Cora Fuller Straw as accom- 
panist. Representatives Hall in the 
State House was selected as the most 
fitting place for this meeting and for 


‘the other public gatherings incident to 


the celebration. 

For Monday, the second day—the 
anniversary day proper—a grand mil- 
itary and civic parade was planned 
for the forenoon, the same embracing 
the entire National Guard of the state, 
and all the various uniformed civic 
organizations in the city, and such 
other organizations and societies as 
might care to participate; the his- 
torical or anniversary exercises to be 
held in the afternoon, at 1.30. Hon.- 


Mrs. Benjamin S. Rolfe, Henry W. Stevens. Samuel C. Eastman was selected as 


Hon. Cuartes Rosert Corntnq, historian of the day, is a native and life-long resident of 
Concord, born December 20, 1855, son of Robert N. and Mary L. (Woodman) Corning. He 
was educated in the Concord public schools, Phillips Andover Academy and by private tutors. 
He studied law with Marshall & Chase, and at the Harvard Law School, and was admitted to 
the bar in March, 1882. Meanwhile he had been elected a representative in the New Ham 
shire legislature, but did not take his seat, going abroad for two years, on account of ill health. 
After his return he was again chosen to the house, in March, 1883, and served as a member of 
the committees on Education and Judiciary. In November, 1888, he was elected to the state 
senate from the Tenth District and served at the next biennial session as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Incorporations and member of the committees on Revision of the Laws and Military 
Affairs. He was a trustee of the Concord City Library from 1887 to 1891, and of the State 
Library from 1887 to 1892. He was a member of the Concord Board of Education in 1881-82, 
1884-87, and chairman of the board nine years, from 1889. He served four years as an assist- 
ant attorney in the Department of Justice at Washington, under Attorney-Generals Miller 
and Olney. He was chairman of the building committee of Union District, Concord, having 
in charge the erection of the New High School, Manual Training, and Garrison School build- 
ings. In June, 1899, he was appointed, by Governor Rollins, judge of probate for the county 
of Merrimack, and has patie since with conspicuous ability. In November, 1902, he was 
elected mayor of Concord, as the Republican nominee, and twice reélected, serving six years 
in all—a longer term than any previous mayor. He was for several years a trustee of the State 
Normal School, is a member and corresponding secretary of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, a member of the Wonolancet Club, the Concord Board of Trade, and Blazing Star 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. Judge Corning is a close student, graceful and voluminous writer, 
has published several books and monographs, and has delivered many lectures and occasio 
addresses. Dartmouth College conferred upon him the honorary degree of A. M. in 1887. 
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president of the day, Judge Charles 
R. Corning as historian, and Rev. W. 
H. P. Faunce, D. D., president of 
Brown University, and a graduate of 
the Concord High School, as orator. 
Gen. J. N. Patterson was assigned to 
the command of the parade as chief 
marshal. A concert by Nevers’ Third 
Regiment Band was provided for 
Monday evening, following an his- 
torical pageant, presented in White 
Park by students of the Parker School 
under the direction of the principal, 
Miss Luella Dickerman, featuring 
scenes in Concord’s early history, this 
being scheduled for 4.15 p. m. 

The essential features of the cele- 
bration arranged for Tuesday, June 8, 
were a grand parade of trade and in- 
dustrial floats and of decorated auto- 
mobiles, to come off in the forenoon, 
to be followed by a reunion of all 
surviving members of the legislature 
and state government, at the State 
House in the afternoon, commencing 
at 1.30 o’clock, with Hon. Hosea W. 
Parker of Claremont, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the legislature, in 
point of service sufficiently vigorous 
to act in such capacity, who repre- 
sented the town of Lempster in the 
House in 1859 and 1860, fifty-five 
and fifty-six years ago, presiding over 
the meeting. 

For the same afternoon a_pro- 
gramme of Sports was provided, in- 
cluding a Marathon race from Pena- 
cook, and various short races, for 
handsome prizes, on State Street; also 
the dedication with appropriate cere- 
monies of a historic boulder on the 
Walker School grounds, under the 
auspices of Rumford Chapter, D.A.R.., 
and of Memorial drinking fountains at 
the North and South school play 
grounds. 

Following is the detailed pro- 
gram arranged for the Sunday even- 
ing service: 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6, 7.45 P. M. 
RECESSIONAL Kipling—H uss 
United Choirs 

INVOCATION 
Rev. James Greer 


ScripTuRE LEsson 
Rev. W. Stanley Emery 
ANNIVERSARY HyMN 
Rev. N. F. Carter, Tune of Duke Street 


Choirs and Congregation 
PRAYER 


Rev. Horace B. Williams, Ph. D. 
Hymn—‘‘A Mighty Fortress” Luther 
SERMON 

Rev. John Vannevar, D. D. 
Hymn—“God of Our Fathers,”’ D. C. Roberts 
BENEDICTION 


Rev. George H. Reed, D. D. 


The program for the anniversary 
exercises, Monday afternoon, included 
music by Nevers’ and Blaisdell’s Or- 
chestra at the opening, with a brief 
address by President Eastman; In- 
vocation by Rev. Thomas H. Stacy, 
D. D.; Words of Welcome by Mayor 
Charles J. French; Response by Gov. 
Rolland H. Spaulding; Singing of 
Longfellow’s “‘Ship of State,” by the 
Concord Oratorio Society, Charles S. 
Conant, director, and Miss Ada M. 
Aspinwall, accompanist, the orchestra 
also accompanying; Historical Ad- 
dress by Hon. Charles R. Corning; 
Singing of ‘‘The Pilgrims,’”’ by the 
Oratorio Society; Oration by Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce, D. D.; Singing of 
“America”? by the chorus and audi- 
ence; Benedictign by Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Phatier, Midcvopel Bishop of 
New Hampshire. ; 

The historical address by Judge 
Corning, follows, in full: 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 
By Cuaries R. Cornina 


We meet here today to celebrate in be- 
coming manner an event singularly blended 
with both historical and political imterest 
and significance. We are not observing our 
birthday for that had taken place in 1725, 
almost half a century before. In this respect 
then, today’s observance is unusual. In 
June, one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
territory now within our municipal boundar- 
ies had been recognized and inhabited for 
more than a generation, first as the Plantation 
of Penacook and a few years later as Rumford. 

The generation of frontier life so full of 
privation and peril had passed away. By 
1765 the terror of savage foes who struck 
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without warning had disappeared and the 
scattered farmers were no longer haunted by 
fears of slaughter and pillage. Nearly twenty 
years had passed since the massacre, so called, 
on the Millville road, while to the North, 
Wolfe and his redcoats had crushed forever 
the spirit and purpose of the French and their 
Indian allies. 

The continual menace had been removed 
and with it went the constant fear that had 
followed and kept company with the home- 
makers on their wilderness farms. But the 
repose for which, during those early years, 
the settlers had fought and suffered did not 
come with the fall of Canada. Blood had 
been freely shed; death in most horrible shape 
had descended upon the stricken settlement 
time and time again during those years of 
terror and alarm. Now that peace had 
fallen over the land and all fear of savage 
foray removed a happy and prosperous era 
seemed assured. The North: American con- 
tinent was for the first time practically Eng- 
lish in government, language, literature and 
aspiration. 

New England had great cause to rejoice 
and the Province of New Hampshire was no 
insignificant part of New England when peace 
was made in 1763; consequently our people 
partook of the general joy and looked forward 
to years of prosperous happiness. But this 
feeling of relief and security so general else- 
where was mingled with vexation and appre- 
hension on the banks of the Merrimack. 
Here in this smiling valley was gathering a 
cloud of portentous menace. It no longer 
was the lurking savage that sent an ever 
present fear among the little homesteads but 
a cause wholly different and peculiarly per- 
taining to Penacook. Other towns exempt 
from the perplexities hovering over Penacook 
or Rumford quickly recovered from the 
wounds and sufferings entailed by the long 
strife and waxed contented and strong, but 
not so with the unfortunate dwellers whose 
all was comprised within the ancient bounda- 
ries of what is now Concord. 

These men and their fathers, farmers all, 
turning away from the older towns nearer the 
coast line, had broken into the wilderness and 
in solitude and hardship had subdued the 
willing intervale to their uses. Here harassed 
by cruel and alert savages they had laid out 
their lots and built their habitations and they 


had suffered much. Four decades had passed 
since the repeatedly granted charters of Pena- 
cook by Massachusetts had become effective 
through actual and permanent occupation. 
As we measure time in our country 1725 seems 
very faint and far away, and doubtless that 
date seemed somewhat remote to the Rum- 
ford people in 1765. A generation separated 
the beginning and the end of this period and 


‘in that time much had occurred. 


Try as we may we cannot comprehend 
fully the threatening situation that confronted 
these settlers, or measure adequately their 
mental distress. Here they were living on 
the land which they had wrested from nature 
and defended throughout a long war, marked 
with bloody occurrences close by their own 
hearthstones, and now, when strife had been 
laid forever, they were threatened with a 
danger immediate and appalling. It was no 
longer the menace of the French and Indian 
that they had to fear and meet; it was a suit 
at law, peaceable in its procedure, but paralyz- 
ing in its purpose. 

The name commonly given to that long 
continued series of law suits having for their 
direct purpose the ousting of the settlers and 
the dispossession of their farms was the Bow 
Controversy. When we look about us today 
and consider the respective relations of Bow 
with Concord, it seems incredible that a 
difficulty so serious could have arisen between 
these neighboring and friendly towns. 

Dwelling side by side, drawn toward each 
other by the closest of interests, we of this 
generation fail utterly to understand what 
it all was about. In every possible point of 
view as we look at it the momentous question 
that so long vexed the pioneers of Rumford 
seems as unreal and illusory as it is remote in 
time. Remote as we count the years, yes, 
but to those home-making men and women 
it was profoundly substantial in texture and 
purpose. Historians have often made that 
episode an important feature of their work 
and have investigated the ancient records 
and given us the result of their ripe studies. 
The subject has possessed a singular interest 
to the historical student, and the reason is 
easy to explain. The interest aroused by the 
Bow. Controversy consists in the various and 
unusual official relationship surrounding it 
from the beginning to the close. First, there 
are the quaint and conflicting,—perhaps I 
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had better say the confusing charters under 
the sign manual of the Stuart kings which 
solemnly confirmed vast grants of territory 
that never wholly existed, or, at all events, 
have not to this day been definitely dis- 
covered. But the kings must not be blamed as 
the cause of those charter troubles. North 
America, during the reign of the Stuarts, was 
literally terra incognita and all knowledge re- 
specting its size, shape and situation rested on 
supposition and unscientific surveys. Nothing 
was thoroughly understood beyond the fact 
that England was some thousand miles dis- 
tant across the uncharted Atlantic, and that 
one of Nature’s stupendous secrets lay con- 
cealed somewhere in the regions of the setting 
sun. As we review the history of the period, 
we begin to comprehend the confusion and 
contradictory results attending those early 
exploits in the new continent. 

And one of the direct results springing out 
of that condition of public affairs affected 
most seriously the settlers of Rumford and 
their hard-won farms. And we of this gen- 
eration, so remote from that vexed and im- 
periled generation of more than a century 
and a half ago, are enabled to trace with 
certainty the meaning and significance of 
this celebration and to understand clearly 
that today marks the anniversary of a very 
unusual historical event. That we have done 
wisely to observe this occasion must be the 
judgment of all. 

Not to have taken official notice of the day 
would have been a sad reflection, a regrettable 
departure from cherished traditions. 

This is no mere holiday suggested by a 
barren date in the calendar of the past. It 


is infinitely more than that. It is the day 
that marks the culmination of Rumford’s 
struggles and self denials and courageous 
resolution of more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The story may well furnish 
a theme for the historian and the orator. 

Merely a faint outline remains of the wilder- 
ness farms and their rude habitations as we 
look back over the intervening years. We 
must call imagination to our aid if we would 
make the outlines clearer and better defined. 

We shall see, as in a faded picture, not only 
the little frontier plantation scattered along 
the fertile valley from Horseshoe Pond south- 
ward with the log meeting-house half way 
down the clearing, and not far away the 
dwelling of the young minister. 


“Half house of God, half castle ’gainst 
the foe.” 


But hovering over that community were 
darkening skies presaging disaster to one and 
all. 

To present that situation to you so that its 
causes and results may be understood, it is 
necessary to review in part, at least, the annals 
preceding the founding of Penacook, assisting 
us to comprehend the situation confronting 
the founders of the little settlement. I re- 
ferred a moment ago to the confused and 
conflicting charters granted by the Stuart 
kings in the days when knowledge of our 
continent was dim and uncertain. And to 
one of those charters may be attributed the 
beginning of this trouble. Charles the First, 
under the date of March 4, 1628-29, gave to 
the governor and assistants of the Massachu- 
setts company a charter embracing all the 








Rev. Georce Hartow REep, D. D., pastor of the First Congregational Church, Concord, 
N. H., was born in Worcester, Mass., March 24, 1858. He was educated in the schools of his 
native city, where he began his studies, which were continued in Phillips-Exeter Academy; 
Boston University and Bangor Theological Seminary. After a pastorate of four years in the 
Winslow Congregational Church, Taunton, Mass., and nearly seven years in the North Church, 
Haverhill, Mass., the was installed as pastor of the First Congregational Church, Concord, 
N. H., June 30, 1898. Doctor Reed has labored for the past seventeen years in the spirit of his 
predecessors and the church is united and prosperous. This ‘Church of Christ” was organ- 
ized November 18, 1730, and Doctor Reed is the sixth pastor in the one hundred eighty-five 
years of the church’s history—a record without an equal probably in the whole country. The 
succession of pastorates is as follows: Rev. Timothy Walker, ordained and installed November 
18, 1730; died September 1, 1782; pastorate, fifty-two years. Rev. Israel Evans, A. M., (chap- 
lain in the American Army, 1775-1783) installed July 1, 1789; dismissed July 1,1797; pastorate, 
eight years. Rev. Asa McFarland, D. D., ordained and installed March 7, 1798; dis- 
missed March 23, 1825; pastorate, twenty-seven years. Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., or- 
dained and installed March 23, 1825; dismissed September 12, 1867; pastorate, forty-two years. 
Rev. Franklin Deming Ayer, D. D., installed September 12, 1867; dismissed September 12, 


1897; pastorage, thirty years, Pastor Emeritus; Rev. George Harlow Reed, D.D., installed 
June 30, 1898; the present pastor. 
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territory lying between an easterly and 
westerly line, running three miles north of any 
part of the Merrimack River, and extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. To 
read this document clothed in quaint phrase- 
ology, descriptive of extraordinary boundaries 
and more extraordinary royal mines of gold 
and silver and other mines “and minerals 
whatsoever,” is to give one a curious impres- 
sion of the close association of exaggerated 
and illustory topography, religious influence 
and the overweening love of earthly riches, 
all so characteristic of the period. 

Among the errors held by King Charles and 
his council was one that seems to us, in our 
day, almost mirth inspiring; it was then be- 
lieved that America was a narrow strip of 
land and that the distance across from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific was comparatively 
short. Balboa had 


“stared with all his men, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.”’ 


He had traversed the isthmus jungle from 
ocean to ocean and, from his discovery, it was 
readily assumed that the northern part of 
the continent partook of similar dimension. 
But the critical error found in the king’s 
charter, and which subsequently became the 
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source whence sprang the woes that threat- 
ened the people of Rumford, were the words 
“three miles north of the Merrimack River.” 

The navigators and explorers of an earlier 
date, who visited the New England coast, 
thought that the general course of our river 
was east and west according to the direction 
at Newburyport near its mouth, and that 
misdescription became incorporated in the 
charter of 1628-29, thereby adding largely 
to the legal entanglements of the period. 

Unfortunately that charter was not the 
only one to cause dissention and give rise 
to litigation lasting more than a century and 
a half. Interwoven with this document was 
a prior charter, granted by the crown to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and to John Mason, with 
which the Massachusetts charter conflicted 
in many material provisions. The court 
circles at London were obsessed with day 
dreams of Spanish galleons laden deep with 
ingots of silver and. chests of precious stones, 
and monarch and courtiers alike were impa- 
tient to behold at the Tower dock a repetition 
of that scene which had so often been enacted 
at the Tower of Gold in Seville. The imagi- 
nation of man had been touched and stimu- 
lated as never before. 

We are prone to venture the belief that the 





Rr. Rev. Witu1aM Wooprurr Nixes, D.D., LL.D., born May 24, 1832, died March 31, 1914. 
He was the son of Daniel F. and Delia (Woodruff) Niles, born at Hatley, P. Q., and educated 
in the public schools, the local Academy, Derby (Vt.) Academy, and Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., graduating from the latter in 1857. He taught school six months at the age of 
seventeen, before entering college, and after graduation was an instructor one year at Trinity 
College and two years in the Hartford High School. He then entered Berkeley Divinity School 
where he took his degree in 1861. In the same year he was ordained a deacon by Bishop 
Williams of Connecticut, at Middletown; and a priest in June, 1862, at Wiscassett Me., by 
Bishop Burgess, the great first bishop of Maine. His first parish was at Wiscassett, where he 
remained till 1864, when he became professor of Latin at Trinity College, remaining until 
1870, being also, for the last three years, rector of St. John’s Church at Warehouse Point, 
Conn. In June, 1870, he was elected bishop of the diocese of New Hampshire, and consecrated, 
September 21, by Rt. Rev. Benjamin B. Smith, bishop of Kentucky. He entered immediately 
upon the duties of his high office, continuing the performance of the same with conspicuous 
ability and fidelity through life—a term of service seldom equaled—during which he not only 
served the church, but the state and the community, in which he lived with devoted loyalty. 
The New Hampshire diocese grew in every way during his administration, being now several 
times larger than when he assumed the direction of its affairs. In connection with his serv- 
ice as bishop he also held the position of rector of St. Paul’s Church in Concord. In 1906, 
Rev. Edward Melville Parker was appointed coadjutor, on account of the advancing years 
and failing strength of Bishop Niles. At the time of his death Bishop Niles was president 
of the trustees of St. Paul’s School, St. Mary’s School, and the Holderness School for Boys. 
He was made a joint editor of The Churchman at the time of its establishment. He was a 
a member of the commission to revise the book of common prayer, and of that to revise the 
marginal readings of the English Bible. His fortieth anniversary as bishop of New Hampshire 
was duly celebrated by the diocese in 1910. He married, June 5, 1862, Bertha Olmstead of 
Hartford, Conn., who survives him, with two sons, Edward Cullen Niles, chairman of the New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission, and Rev. William Porter Niles, rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Nashua; and two daughters, Miss Mary Niles and Miss Bertha Niles, 
teacher of art and modern languages at St. Mary’s School, Concord. 
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love of gain is peculiarly a growth incident to 
our own era and conditions, but I think we 
forget human nature in our deduction. 

No modern historian has given deeper 
study to our Colonial period than that dis- 
tinguished son of New England, the late 
Charles Francis Adams, who said: 

“At the court of Charles the First every- 
thing was matter of influence or purchase. 
The founders of Massachusetts were men 
just abreast of their time, and not in advance 
of it. It has never been explained how the 
charter of 1629 was originally secured. 

“That the original patentees of Massa- 
chusetts bribed some courtier near the king, 
and through him bought their charter, is 
wholly probable. Everyone bribed, and 
almost everyone about the king took bribes. 
That the patentees had powerful influence at 
court is certain; exactly where it lay is not 
apparent.” 

Later in my narrative I shall call your 
attention to a similar condition of the official 
mind and the intimate influences surrounding 
it that enveloped the little vice-regal court 
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at Portsmouth, which, on a smaller stage, 
exhibited those acts of avarice so prevalent in 
London. Disappointed because the golden 
shower had never enriched them, the kingly 
circle looked greedily about, seeking a sub- 
stitute source of riches with which to replen- 
ish their coffers. Fishing there was, but the 
sea would not yield its wealth without prepa- 
ration and labor, continued and severe, and 
trade and commerce were undignified and 
unpromising; but there still was left the vast 
and unexplored continent inviting exploita- 
tion. Consequently charter after charter 
came from the English crown granting tracts 
of land bounded and described beyond the 
skill of man to ascertain. The grants, incon- 
sistent with one another, overlapped, inter- 
fered and conflicted. The evil and mis- 
fortune, resulting from these ill-conditioned 
charters, outlived the House of Stuart and 
continued beyond the period when the House 
of Brunswick relinquished its sovereignty 
over the young Republic. 

The inevitable disagreements over counter 
claims, inherent in the series of inconsistent 





Hon. Jonn KimBatL, mayor of Concord in 1872-73-74-75, and in many capacities conspic- 
uous in public and business life, was born in Canterbury April 13, 1821, and died in Concord 
June 1, 1913, full of years and of honors won in faithful and efficient service of city, state and 
humanity at large. He was the elder son of Benjamin and Ruth (Ames) Kimball. His edu- 
cation, so far as schools were concerned, was obtained in the public schools of Boscawen, and 
one year in the old Concord Academy; but in the great school of practical experience he was a 
life-long student and took many degrees both “honorary” and ‘‘in course.” He also re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A. M., from Dartmouth College in 1882. He commenced the 
active work of life at fourteen years of age, when he worked six months, at $6 per month, 
for Col. Henry Gerrish, on what is now the Merrimack County Farm. At seventeen he was 
apprenticed to learn the trade of a millwright, giving four years to its mastery, and subsequently 
pursued that business in various Merrimack Valley cities and towns. In 1848 he took charge 
of the newly constructed Concord railroad shops, and in 1850 was made master mechanic 
of the road, serving till 1858. In 1856 and 1857 he was a member of the Concord city council 
and its president in the latter year. In 1858 and 1859 he represented Ward Five, Concord, in 
the state legislature. From 1859 to 1862 he was city marshal and tax collector. From 1862 
to 1869 he was collector of internal revenue for the Second New Hampshire District. His 
four years of service as mayor of Concord were characterized by marked improvement in the 
material affairs of the city, and in subsequent years he was chairman of important building 
committees, both for the city and state, his most conspicuous service in this regard being as 
chairman of the committee which had in charge the construction of the new state prison. 
He represented the Concord district in the state senate in the legislature of 1881-82, and was 
president of that body. For twenty-five years Mr. Kimball was treasurer of the Republican 
State Committee, and was always an earnest supporter of the party cause, as he was of the 
Congregational Church, being one of the strong “pillars” sustaining the Concord South 
Church in all lines of its work. He was many years president of the Odd Fellows Home and 
the New Hampshire Centennial Home for the Aged, and treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Bible Society and the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, which latter institution was an object 
of liberal benefaction at his hands. He was also one of three donors of a fine public library to 
the town of Boscawen wherein his early life was spent. He married, May 27, 1846, Maria 
Phillips of Rupert, Vt., who died December 22, 1894, leaving one daughter, Clara Maria, wife 
of Augustine R. Avers. October 15, 1895, he married, Miss Charlotte Atkinson of Nashua, 
from a leading Boscawen family, by whom he is survived. ‘‘ Honest John” Kimball, as he was 
familiarly called, was indeed, a public benefactor, and a representative of the best type of 
sturdy manhood and patriotic citizenship. 
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charters and grants, were not immediately a party to locate the point expressed in the 
felt by the rival patentees, and the seven- charter as “three miles north of the Merri- 
teenth century was far advanced before this mack River.” And right here I must ask you 
condition began to excite comment and inves- _to bear in mind the seventeenth century rela- 
tigation. As long as those mischief-making tions between Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
boundaries criss-crossed a dense wilderness shire for they, in part, explain and account 
extending beyond the limits of Christendom, for that hurtful practice of giving away town- 
nothing was done. The little towns on the ships with so liberal a hand. Owing to perils, 
coast with the fringe of settlements a few disputes and dissentions, those two political 
leagues inland were all there was to New Eng- units forgot for a while the enmities engen- 
land. Strawberry Bank, Dover, Hampton dered by inconsistent royal charters and drew 
and Exeter were New Hampshire towns and _ together for political purposes. Bethe reasons 
were not entirely in accord with their neigh- what they may, our four little New Hampshire 
bors of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. towns, independent of one another, were 

As the population increased, men turned annexed to the larger colony in 1642, then 
their thoughts toward home making in the restored, and later in the century they were 
mysterious and practically unknown region again placed under Massachusetts jurisdic- 
lying to the northward, and they began to tion. The early history of New Hampshire, 
petition the general court for grants of town- interesting as it is to the historian, is too 
ships. Those petitions compelled the author- involved and confused to be treated ade- 
ities to examine the royal charters and to quately on this occasion. Frank B. Sanborn, 
determine, if possible, the extent of their in his history of our state, summarizes the 
boundary lines. Accordingly, in 1652, Massa- _ existing conditions of affairs in these words: 
chusetts undertook to establish her dominion “The situation of New Hampshire for more 
over what is now New Hampshire by sending than eighty years after its permanent settle- 


Hon. Lyman Dewey Stevens, born in Piermont, September 20, 1821, died in Concord 
March 27, 1910. He received his preparatory education at Haverhill Academy and grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in the class of 1843, among his classmates being the late Hon. 
Harry Bingham of Littleton. Following graduation he was for a time principal of the academy 
at Stanstead, Canada, and later assistant to Prof. Jonathan Tenney, in charge of Pembroke 
Academy. He commenced the study of law in the office of E. C. Johnson at Derby, Vt., 
completed the same with the late Hon. Ira — Concord, later chief justice of the su- 
preme court, and was admitted to the bar in October, 1847, commencing practice in Concord, 
and continuing through life. Aside from his legal practice which became extensive and prof- 
itable, Mr. Stevens became prominent in public political and business affairs. He was city 
solicitor in 1855-56, served in the general court in 1860 and 1861, and again in 1866 and 1867, 
being mayor of Concord the latter two years; was a Republican presidential elector in 1872 
and a state senator in 1885. He represented New Haediies at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, and was near President Lincoln during the delivery of his immortal 
address on that occasion. He also served as a commissioner to adjust the suspended war 
claims of New Hampshire against the United States. He was a director of the National 
State Capital Bank from 1865, and president of the Merrimack County Savings Bank from its 
incorporation. He was president of the Board of Trustees of the New Hampshire College 
at Durham, and for some time the acting president of the college. He was long vice-president 
and treasurer of the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society; had been a trustee of Kimball 
Union Academy, and of Boscawen Academy, and a member of the Concord Board of Education, 
Mr. Stevens was twice married, first to Miss Achsah French, daughter of Capt. Theodore 
French of Concord, who died in July, 1863, and later to Miss Frances C. Brownell, of Ash- 
cutnet, Mass., who survives him. Four children also survive—Miss Margaret; Henry W. 
Stevens, a well-known Concord lawyer; William L. Stevens, now also a lawyer, and Fannie 
B., wife of Henry L. Clark of Suncook. The Concord Monitor, of March 27, 1910, in an edi- 
torial from the pen of Hon. George H. Moses, speaking of the departure of Mr. Stevens, said: 
“A long life, filled with good deeds, crowned with honors and affection, and sweetened in all 
its relations by a kindly humor, has closed with the death of Hon. Lyman Dewey Stevens, and 
a venerable and venerated figure is removed from Concord’s daily sight and intercourse. 

‘ Mr. Stevens touched the life arid activities of the community most helpfully and 
at many points, and sustained these relations, even under the weight of his years to so recent 
a day that his death, despite the span of life which it brings to an end, is as of one removed 
untimely from a career of great usefulness; and the loss of his counsel and assistance will be 
keenly felt in many places where it was valued and depended upon.” 





HON. JOSEPH B. WALKER 
President, New Hampshire Board of Agriculture, 1896-1906 








ment in 1623 was anomalous far beyond the 
irregularity of most of the colonies. This 
was a result of frequent changes in the govern- 
ment, by the intrusion of Massachusetts into 
the affairs of New Hampshire, begun and con- 
tinued through the English Revolution of 
1640-60; and, afterwards, by the effort of 
the Stuart kings to overthrow the Massa- 
chusetts charter and place all New England 
under one government as crown colonies. 
After these long-pursued and partially suc- 
cessful efforts had failed, by the English 
Revolution of 1688-89, the interference, both 
of Massachusetts and of royal favorites in 
England, was prolonged until 1741, when New 
Hampshire finally became an independent 
province, with its own established bounds, 
governors, and legislatures.” 

During many years prior to the appoint- 
ment of Benning Wentworth as governor, in 
1741, New Hampshire had had a succession 
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assembly at Portsmouth, with the active par- 
ticipation of the respective governors and 
lieutenant-governors, had carried the practice 
of granting town charters in each other’s 
territory to the danger point, menacing domes- 
tic peace. New Hampshire had, undoubtedly, 
a grievance against Massachusetts of a real 
and substantial nature, and she naturally 
resented the intrusion and arbitrary bound- 
ary limits set by the more powerful colony, 
but what was the remedy? A settlement of 
the southern boundary of our province became 
a critical question which only the king and 
council over the sea could finally determine, 
and the presentation and management of our 
claim before that august body make an inter- 
esting chapter. 

At last the king in council decided, in 1740, 
that the boundary should run west three 
miles from the mouth of the Merrimack and 
not northwest to a point near the Endicott 









of lieutenant-governors with councils and 
assemblies, whose doings form an interesting 
series of official squabbles and jealousies 
reflecting in miniature the example set at the 
Palace of Saint James. 

Both the general court at Boston and the 


rock marked by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion in 1652. Thus, we see how the vital 
question of boundary had vexed and angered 
our people for almost a hundred years, and 
we shall soon see that many more years were 
to pass and that another English king and 


Hon. JosepH B. WALKER, great grandson of the Rev. Timothy Walker, Concord’s first 
settled minister, and inheritor of the fine farm assigned the latter, in the original allotment, 
since long known as one of the best in the state, ranked among Concord’s “first citizens’”’ for 
half a century. Born June 12, 1822, educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and Yale College, 
graduating from the latter in 1844; was admitted to the New Hampshire bar in 1847, but soon 
retiring from practice and taking up the active management of his ancestral acres, along with 
various lines of public service. He departed this life after a long career of usefulness, January 
8, 1913. Perhaps no man in the state took a deeper interest in its agricultural-progress, than 
did Mr. Walker, or devoted more time to the study of the important problems relating thereto. 
For more than forty years he was actively associated in the work of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, having been a frequent speaker at its institutes from the first, and serving as a member 
and president many years, after the death of the late Hon. Moses Humphrey. Serving in the 
New Hampshire legislature in 1866 and 1867, he was actively concerned in the legislation 
establishing and putting in operation the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and his interest in and labors for the welfare of the institution of whose first board of 
trustees he was a member, never waned. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1889, and of the state senate in 1883-84. He was long a member of the Concord school 
board, serving from its organization for thirteen years, a trustee of the New Hampshire Hospital 
and secretary of the board, from 1847 till 1897. He also served several years on the State 
Forestry Commission; was active in the movement for securing a permanent water supply for 
the city of Concord and was chairman of its first board of water commissioners, and was also 
an original member and president of its Park Commission. He was interested in railroad and 
banking affairs, and was for several years, previous to 1874, president of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank. In religion he followed the faith of his fathers, and was an exemplary member 
and liberal supporter of the church over which his great-grandfather so long presided. He was 
a great reader and student, and a most interesting writer along various lines, particularly local 
and church history. He.was long an active member of the New Hampshire Historical Society 
and had been its librarian, recording secretary, and president; and was also a member and had 
been president of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. He married, May 1, 1850, 
Elizabeth Lord Upham, daughter of the late Judge Nathaniel G. Upham of Concord, who sur- 
vived her husband, but died a few months since. Their five children are: Charles R. Walker, 
M. D., of Concrod; Susan Burbeen, now Mrs. Charles M. Gilbert of Savannah, Ga.; Nathaniel 
Upham, a Boston lawyer; Eliza Lord, and Joseph T., of Concord. 
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council were to be invoked before the claims 
of one little wilderness township were finally 
agreed to and confirmed. We now approach 
the beginnings of our own local history whose 
annals and events, simple and severe, yet 
singularly intermingled with decrees of kings 
and ‘judgments of courts, carry us onward 
decade after decade until we reach that 
auspicious day whose anniversary we are 
commemorating. 

My purpose on this occasion is to explain 
why it was that our first name, Penacook, was 
changed to Rumford and finally to Concord 
which was given in 1765, as an appellation 


peculiarly appropriate and significant in ~ 


meaning. Search New England history as 
one may, I doubt whether one can anywhere 
find a narrative similar to ours. Our history 
from 1725, when Massachusetts granted the 
charter of Penacook, to 1765, when the pro- 
vincial assembly of New Hampshire incor- 
porated Concord, was a_heart-breaking 
succession of hardships, privations, savage 
depredations and butcheries, war levies, taxes 
and costly law suits over land titles. That 
benign and solacing hope of existence, which 
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had allured them into the wilderness and 
which they courageously toiled to secure, 
eluded the little community with cruel per- 
sistence. A frontier town, an island of in- 
dustry amidst desolate surroundings with a 
public foe in front of them and private malice 
behind them, the case was grievous indeed 
and words fail to portray the sufferings. 
Imagination renders us no service when we of 
this generation try to meditate on the mental 
and material tribulations of those farmer 
pioneers. The story of those years, so sad in 
part, is a chapter in the history of Concord 
we could never afford to lose and we should be 
false to their memory not to preserve it for 
all time so that those who succeed us will 
understand and appreciate how from the 
chosen grain sprung an abundant harvest. 
My purpose, I repeat, is not to retell the story 
of Concord but rather to recite the succession 
of events that made so felicitous the choosing 
of that name as expressive of the culmination 
of the long era of peril and distress. 

That venerable fable from the early English 
times “that Tenterden steeple was the cause 
of the Goodwin sands”’ is worth an applica- 


NATHANIEL WHITE is a name long a household word in Concord—a name suggestive of 
kindly deeds, unlimited benevolence, and rare public spirit, free from all ostentation or display. 
He who bore it made his way from humble beginning to success and affluence by honest in- 
dustry and faithful attention to business, wronging no man, and treating all as brethren, regard- 
less of rank or station, age, class, color or condition. Nathaniel White was born in Lancaster 
N. H., February 7, 1811, the eldest child of Samuel and Sarah (Freeman) White. He was of the 
eighth generation from William White of Norfolk County, England, who settled in Newbury 
Mass., in 1635. His educational advantages were limited and at fourteen years of age he entered 
a store in Lunenburgh, Vt., where he remained a year, going then into the employ of Gen. John 
Wilson of Lancaster, who was about taking charge of the Columbian Hotel in Concord, with 
whom he came to this city, and in whose service he remained till twenty-one years of age. He 
then made his first independent business venture, purchasing a nalf interest in the stage route 
between Concord and Hanover, incurring a debt in so doing from which he cleared himself in 
one year, and thereafter was under financial obligation to no man. Soon after he bought an 
interest in the route between Concord and Lowell, and in 1838, in company with Capt. William 
Walker, initiated the express business between Concord and Boston, giving personal attention 
to the business, which, in 1842, upon the opening of the Concord Railroad, became the nucleus 
of the United States and Canada Express Company, then organized (now the American Express 
Company), in which he was a leading partner, and with which he was actively connected through 
life, though giving no little attention to other matters, and by way of diversion, operating the 
splendid farm in the southwestern part of the city, now long known as the White Farm. He be- 
came interested in various railways, banks, hotels and real estate and other lines of investment, 
but best of all, his charitable and benevolent work kept full pace with business success. He was 
orginally a Whig in politics, but soon became an Abolitionist, and was a co-worker with Garrison. 
Phillips, Parker Pillsbury and other opponents of slavery. He was also an early advocate o 
the Woman Suffrage cause, and was instrumental, with his wife, in calling the first state conven- 
tion in its interest. He was a member of the state legislature in 1852; was the Prohibition candi- 
date for governor in 1875; a delegate in the Republican National Convention which nominated 
Rutherford B. Hayes, at Cincinnati in 1876, and headed the Republican electoral ticket in 1880. 
He was a munificent benefactor of the White Memorial Universalist Church in Concord, of 
the Centennial Home for the aged, the Orphans Home in Franklin, and many similar institu- 
tions. November 1, 1836, he married Armenia P. Aldrich, by whom he had seven children— 
two only now surviving, with their venerable mother. He died, universally mourned, October 2, 
1880. 
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tion, for we may truly say that the Bow con- 
troversy was the cause for the name of Con- 
cord. In these days we are hardly able to 
understand what it all meant, or why its inci- 
dents should have disturbed this community 
for so long a time. 

Furthermore, we of this day are at a loss to 
explain why so prolonged and passionate a 
contest could have arisen with the founders 
of the adjacent town of Bow. 

The mists of generations have settled over 
the scene, obscuring our vision and render- 
ing faint and indistinct the actors and the 
parts they performed in that momentous 
period of our history. All seems unreal and 
remote, resembling some classic legend, yet 
to the men of Rumford it was a contest for 
peace and possession—even life. As we view 
the situation revealed in ancient documents, 
we cannot but admire and hold precious the 
memory of those men who, amidst the re- 
peated horrors of Indian warfare, never 
flinched nor compromised when another kind 
of attack was launched against the very titles 
of their homesteads. Synchronizing with 
intermittent French and Indian wars and 
massacres was mingled law suit after law suit, 
which finally, involving colony and province, 
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and kings and their councils, continued in one 
form or another down to a period easily within 
the recollection of men not yet of middle age. 

It does, I admit, impress us as strange that. 
a difference springing from two eighteenth 
century wilderness hamlets could assume such 
importance as to invoke the judgments of 
monarchs, but we must remember that, under- 
lying the more formal proceedings, were the 
questions of the impairing of contracts and 
the right of taxation. True it is that these 
questions were not raised by the yeomen of 
Rumford then and there, but the very spirit 
of the Revolution was present at every turn. 
During twenty years prior to 1740 when 
George the Second fixed the southern bound- 
ary of the province, a brisk and costly rivalry 
marked the relations of Massachusetts toward 
New Hampshire, particularly shown by the 
granting of charters to land well within dis- 
puted territory. And among the charters was 
that of the Plantation of Pennycook which 
the Massachusetts general court granted Jan- 
uary 17, 1725. 

And from that act sprung many woes. 

But Penacook with its fertile intervales, 
watered by the Merrimack, with its hills 
richly wooded, had caught the imagination 


SaMvuEL S. KimBa.1, a native of Concord born Mareh 1; 1829, and a prominent ard influ- 
ential citizen for more than thirty years preceding his death, May 12, 1899, was the son of 
Samuel Ayer and Eliza (Hazen) Kimball, born in the old house built by his grandfather, Dea. 
J. M. Kimball, a “pillar” of the old First Church in his time, wherein Gov. John Langdon was 
a frequent guest in the early days of the state government, and which stood on the site where 
stands the elegant and substantial residence now occupied by his son, Dr. George M. Kimball. 
He was educated in the Concord public schools, except for a short period spent at the noted 
old school, at Bradford, Mass., of Benjamin Greenleaf of arithmetic fame. In 1844, at the age 
of nineteen years, he started out to make his way in the world, and went to the then far South- 
west, locating at Van Buren, Ark., and engaging as a clerk in a general store, where he remained 
eight years, until, in 1852, he married Hannah Mason, a Massachusetts girl, a relative of one 
of his employers, and removed to Dardanelle in the same state, and engaged in trade 
himself, continuing with success until the outbreak of the Civil War. Although business was. 
largely demoralized by the conflict, he remained until 1864 when he came North and finally 
returned to Concord in 1868, continuing until hisdeath. In 1874 he succeeded the late Joseph 
B. Walker as president of the New Hampshire Savings Bank, and to that institution, for a long 
series of years, he gave the benefit of his valuable experience and sound practical judgment, 
placing and keeping it on the highway to the prosperity and prominent position which it has 
attained and holds among the most substantial financial institutions of its class in the country; 
but not neglecting his own business interests through investments in various lines. He was for 
many years a director of the Concord & Montreal Railroad, and was one of the organizers and 
president of the Boscawen Mills at Penacook. He was for some years treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, and also of the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum, and served the City 
as a member of the board of water commissioners and in other capacities. He attended the 
North Congregational Church, in whose affairs his ancestors were prominent, gave it substantial 
support, and was treasurer of the committee which erected its present fine house of worship. 
Securing the old home site he erected thereon, in 1882, the residence, long known as the most 
substantial in the city, wherein his son and only child, Dr. George M. Kimball, now has his 
home. His wife’s death preceded his by nearly ten years, occurring in April, 1889. Mr. 
Kimball was a splendid specimen of self-made manhood and earnest faithful citizenship, es- 
teemed and honored by all with whom he came in contact. 
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of hunters and Indian fighters long before, 
for as early as 1659 Richard Waldron had re- 
ceived a grant of the promising acres from the 
Boston law makers. Further grants were 
subjects of petition, but serious occupation 
had not been undertaken until the grant or 
charter of 1725. 

From that date began the Concord of the 
future. 

The grantees, inhabitants principally of 
Andover and Haverhill, were English in blood 
and tradition, brave and resolute, a splendid 
company of home makers. The lands they 
sought lay in the keeping of a wilderness of 
lurking perils, unexplored and little known 
beyond the fact that the nearest habitations 
to the North were the settlements in Canada. 

The grant whereby these people were to 
hold their farms contained conditions utterly 
inconsistent with the speculative practice of 
land acquisition which was soon to become so 
prevalent. The tract must be made -into 
one hundred and three equal lots; one hundred 
families should settle thereon within three 
years; each man should build a good dwelling 
house and fence in six acres; the houses should 
be twenty rods from one another and built in 


a regular and defensible manner. Finally, a 
convenient house for the public worship of 
God should be completely finished within the 
time mentioned. 

These conditions, hard as they appear to 
us, were substantially carried out by those 
earnest men and women. Our story today 
is to relate the vicissitudes of those earnest 
men and women, the savage losses that befell 
them, the privations encountered and most 
harassing of all that series of suits at law 
which, during many discouraging years, 
plagued and pursued them. 

News even in 1726 traveled apace and the 
act of Massachusetts, respecting Penacook, 
became a subject of official notice at Ports- 
mouth; accordingly Lieutenant-Governor 
Wentworth sent this message to the general 
assembly: ‘‘The Massachusetts are daily en- 
croaching on us. A late instance we have in 
voting a township should be erected and settled 
at Pennycook, which will certainly be in the 
very bowels of this Province, and which will 
take in the most valuable part of our lands.” 
The assembly made reply, while the council 
went further and passed an order appointing 
a committee to go to Penacook and “warn 








Hon. WiLuiAM Eaton CHANDLER, Concord’s most distinguished living native, was born 
December 28, 1835, the son of Nathan 8. and Mary Ann Chandler. He was educated in the 
Concord public schools, at Thetford, Vt., and Pembroke academies and the Law School of 
Harvard University, graduating LL.B. from the latter, with prize honors, in 1854. Admitted 
to the New Hampshire bar in 1855, he evinced a deep and abiding interest in both law and 
politics, was among the founders of the Republican party in 1856, and was made reporter of 
supreme court decisions in 1859. In 1862-63-64, he was a representative in the state legislature 
and was speaker of the house in the latter two years, the most exciting period in the legislative 
history of the state. In 1864-65 he was chairman of the Republican State Committee, having 
previously served as secretary. In 1864 President Lincoln appointed him special counsel to 
prosecute the Philadelphia navy yard frauds. March 9, 1865, he became first solicitor and 
judge advocate general of the navy department at Washington, and was assistant secretary of 
the treasury from 1865 to 1867. He was a delegate to the Republican National Convention 
that nominated General Grant, in 1868, and was secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from that date tiil 1876, and was conspicuous in the work which secured the presidency 
for the Republican party that year. On April 17, 1882, he became secretary of the navy in the 
cabinet of President Arthur and served through that administration, being active in develop- 
ing plans for what became known as the “New Navy.” In June 1887, he was elected to the 
United Statks Senate to fill the unexpired term of Austin F. Pike. and was twice reélected, 
serving fourteen years in all with conspicuous ability. For the next six years he was chairman 
of the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. Mr. Chandler was an active member of the New 
Hampshire Constitutional conventions of 1876 and 1902; was a member of the commission hay- 
ing in charge the erection of a statue of President Franklin Piercee—a movement which he had 
long actively championed—and was a leading mover in the work of preserving for posterity the 
birthplace of Daniel Webster. In 1866 he received from Dartmouth College the honorary de- 
gree of A.M., and in 1901 that of LL.D. While he has long spent his winters in Washington, 
where he has a fine residence on I Street, N. W., and his summers at his country home in 
Waterloo, he has retained his voting residence in Concord, where are his principal business in- 
terests, denoted by his presidency of the Rumford Printing Company and his contributing 
editorship of the Monitor and Statesman. For forty years his editorial articles in these papers 


have been among the most widely quoted expressions of individual opinion to be found in the 
press of the entire country. 
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any persons whom they find there from laying 
out, taking possession of, or settling at or 
near the place called Pennycook.’”’ That 
committee was made up of three men, then 
and subsequently eminent in the affairs of 
New Hampshire, Nathaniel Weare, Theodore 
Atkinson and Richard Waldron, Jr., who at 
once set out upon their mission. 

In the meanwhile another committee, the 
creation of the Massachusetts Assembly, at- 
tended by a score or more of persons, includ- 
ing surveyors, chainmen and intending settlers 
started on their journey from Haverhill to 
lay out the township. It so happened that 
these two rival parties made their way through 
the woods and streams almost in touch with 
each other for, under the date of May 14, 
1726, the Massachusetts Commissioners re- 
cord in their journal this interesting interview 
which we may confidently accept as the first 
of that long series of political conferences so 
closely interwoven in the texture of Concord, 
the capital. The Haverhill company had 
reached Pennycook the day before and the 
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Richard Waldron, Jr., and Theodore Atkinson, 
a committee appointed by the Lt. Gov. and 
Council of New Hampshire came up to our 
camp and acquainted us that the Govt. of New 
Hampshire, being informed of our business 
here, had sent them to desire us that we would 
not proceed in appropriating these lands to 
any private or particular persons, for that they 
lay in their government; and our governments 
making a grant might be attended with very 
ill consequences to the settlers, when it ap- 
peared the Lands fell in New Hampshire 
Government.” ‘We made them answer that 
the Government of Massachusetts Bay had 
sent us here to lay the Lands into a Township 
and that we should proceed to do the Business 
we were come upon, and made no doubt but 
our Government would be always ready to 
support and justify their own Grants and 
that it was not our business to determine any 
controversy about the Lands. We sent our 
Salutes to the Lt. Gov’r of New Hampshire 
and the Gent’n took their leave of us and 
went homeward this afternoon.” The follow- 





surveyors were busily at work when “about 
Twelve of the clock, Messrs. Nath. Weare, 


ing day, Sunday, May 15, the official journal 
contains ¢his entry, “This day Mr. Enoch 


Hon Jacos H. GAuiincer, senior United States senator from New Hampshire, and the lead- 
ing Republican member of the nation’s most august legislative body, enjoys the distinction of 
longer service therein, than any other New Hampshire man, having entered, now, upon his 
fifth successive term. He was born in Cornwall, Ontario, March 28, 1837, of German ancestry 
on the paternal side, his great grandfather, Michael Gallinger, having emigrated from Ger- 
many in 1754, and settled in New York, later removing to Canada, while his mother, Catherine 
Cook, was of American stock. He was one of twelve children, received a common school and 
academic education; learned the printer’s trade in early life, later studied medicine, was gradu- 
ated M.D., in 1858, practised for a time in Keene, removed to Concord in 1862, and has 
since resided here. He soon won success in his profession, but, espousing the principles of the 
Republican party, and becoming deeply interested in public affairs, he entered actively into 
political life. He served in the New Hampshire house of representatives in 1872 and 1873, and 
again in 1891, was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1876, and of the state senate 
in 1878-79-80, being president the last two years. He was surgeon-general, with the rank 
of brigadier-general on the staff of Governor Head in 1879-80. He was a member of the house 
from the Second New Hampshire District in the forty-ninth and fiftieth congress, and was 
elected to succeed Henry W. Blair in the United States senate from the 4th of March 1891, 
serving continually since, and being particularly conspicious as a champion of the protective tariff 
principle. His committee assignments have been important, but in none has he rendered more 
valuable service than as chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia wherein he 
promoted many important improvements. Senator Gallinget is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Columbia Hospital for Women, and of the board of Visitors to the Providence 
Hospital. He received the honorary degree of A.M., from Dartmouth College in 1885. He 
served as president pro tem of the senate in the sixty-second congress. He was chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Commission of 1904-05, is a member of the National Forest Reservation 
‘Commission and vice-chairman of the Water Ways Commission. He served eighteen years as 
chairman of the Republican State Committee, was for a time a member of the Republican 
National Committee and was chairman of the delegations from his state in the Republican 
National Conventions of 1888, 1900, 1904 and 1908. August 23, 1860, Doctor Gallinger 
married Anna, daughter of Maj. Isaac Bailey of Salisbury, who died in Washington, February 
2, 1907. They had six children, of whom only one, Mrs. H. A. Norton of Cambridge, Mass., 
survives, the last to pass away being Dr. Ralph H. Gallinger, a successful practitioner in his 
native city, and physician at the New Hampshire State Prison. At the old home in Salisbury, 
where his wife was reared, the senator has an attractive and restful summer residence. 
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Coffin, our chaplain, performed divine serv- 
ice both parts of the day.” 

Returning to Portsmouth, the New Hamp- 
shire commission made this report: ‘We have 
been at said Pennecook, where we found his 
Hon. Col. William Tailer, Esq., Jno. Wain- 
wright, Esq., and Col. Elea’r Tyng, Esq., with 
sundry others to the number of near forty 
men, who were felling the trees and laying 
out the lands there: whereupon we presented 
them with the order of Court and assured 
them that their proceedings were highly dis- 
pleasing to the Government which sent us 
thither, and that their persisting therein 
would be at their peril; for that they might 
depend upon it when the controversial boun- 
dary between the two Provinces should be 
determined, the poor misled people who 
might be induced to settle there under the 
color of a Mass. Grant would be dispossessed 
of the said lands, or suffer some other incon- 
venience equally grievous, and that the mes- 
sage on which we were sent, and the fair fore- 
warning they had by us, would take away 
all occasions of complaint when they should 
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be compelled to leave the said lands and lose 
the benefit of their improvement.” 

These official documents introduce us to 
the opening act in that wilderness drama 


which was to continue with few intermissions 


almost to the close of our provincial era. 

Met with a warning like that at the very 
outset of their undertaking may have given 
pause for awhile but not for long; the fibre 
of those sturdy men was too strong to bend 
and snap under the pressure of threats; they 
had come there resolute in purpose and they 
set about their task. 

Two years later, 1728, their progress is 
thus chronicled: “The Spring opened upon 
the new plantation with most favorable 
auspices. A large number were engaged in 
building houses; clearing, fencing and plough- 
ing their lands. The block, or meeting- 
house, was finished; canoes constructed for 
navigating the river; the new way to Haverhill 
was improved; a committee chosen to agree 
with a minister to preach at Pennycook; a 
saw mill and a grist mill were started and a 
ferry place marked out.” At a meeting held 





Hon. Henry Frencu Ho.t.ts, United States senator from New Hampshire, and the onl 
Democrat chosen to that office from this state since 1852, is a Concord native, son of Maj. 
Abijah and Harriette Van Mater (French) Hollis, born August 30, 1869, being a descendant 
on both sides, of early Massachusetts families. He graduated from the Concord High School 
in the class of 1886, engaged in railroad engineering work in the West for a year and a half, 
completed his college preparatory work at Concord, Mass., entered Harvard in 1888, gradu- 
ating in 1823 with the highest honors, while during the last two years of his course pursuing 
the studies and completing the examinations of two years in the law school, so that, after a 
few months’ further study in the offices of William L. Foster and Harry G. Sargent, he was 
admitted, in March, 1893, to the New Hampshire bar, and immediately commenced practice 
in partnership with Mr. Sargent and Edward C. Niles. Later, he was for six years associated 
with Attorney-General Edwin G. Eastman, and afterwards with Judge James W. Remick 
Alexander Murchie, Robert Jackson and Robert C. Murchie. This partnership was ’ dissolved 
a few years ago and the senator’s partners have since been the Murchie brothers, respectively 
city and county solicitors, the firm being a strong and successful one. Always an earnest 
Democrat, he entered into active political life in 1900, when he became the Democratic candi- 
date for congress in the second district, making a sharp campaign in a hopelessly Republican 
district. Two years later he was his party’s candidate for governor, and his stumping canvass 
was one of the most brilliant ever conducted in the state, resulting in a big reduction in the 
Republican majority, and, two years later, in an increased vote. Although achieving marked 
professional success in the subsequent years, his inclination toward political life continued 
strong, and early in 1912 he announced his candidacy for the United States senator, following 
this up with a stumping campaign in the autumn, which surpassed any of his previous efforts 
in that direction, greatly strengthened the party lines and insured him a hold on the Democratic 
members chosen to the legislature which nothing could break and which resulted in his election, 
on the forty-sixth ballot, ending the most strenuous contest for such position in the state 
within the memory of living men. Entering the senate immediately following his election, 
when the majority for his party in that body was slender, he was most cordially welcomed by 
his associates of the Democratic faith and at once gained a standing in their ranks and in the 
senate at large, such as had never before been accorded a newly chosen senator. He was 
assigned to membership in several important committees, including Banking and Currency, 
Immigration, District of Columbia Woman Suffrage, Enrolled Bills (chairman), and several 
others, and in committee work, as well as debate upon the floor, he has made a record seldom, 
if ever, equaled by any young senator. He is a staunch supporter, ardent admirer, and warm 


friend of President Wilson and his administration. 
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in October, 1730, it was voted that the Rev. 
Mr. Timothy Walker shall be the minister of 
the town, and in the following month he was 
ordained in the little log meeting-house. 

If inspiration had guided those men, they 
could not have done better; their choice 
proved to be one of those mysterious acts 
which Providence now and then is pleased to 
dispense and approve. 

They had unknowingly called to their 
.council-fire a rare and lovable character, a 
true leader of men. A native of Woburn and 
a graduate of Harvard, Mr. Walker was in 
his twenty-fifth year when he began his long 
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The decision of King George the Second 
promulgated in 1740 defined the southern 
boundary as running from east to west, three 
miles from the mouth of the Merrimack, 
thereby adding twenty or more towns to New 
Hampshire, all of which had been granted by 
Massachusetts regardless of her right of 
possession. And the most important and 
promising among those towns was Rumford, 
whose inhabitants to a man were Massachu- 
setts born. Family ties were strong between 
them and those they had left in the old home, 
while with the governing powers of Ports- 
mouth they had little in common. 





and useful labors which were to mean so much 
to the people. His coming was a reinforce- 
ment of sterling worth to the town and to the 
later state. 

Soon after this event the growth and pros- 
perity of the settlement caused Massachusetts 
to incorporate the Plantation of Pennycook 
into the Township of Rumford in the County 
of Essex, and Rumford it continued to be 
until 1765. 


Moreover, they remembered the warnings 
and threats officially spoken on the day they 
arrived at Pennycook to begin their home 
making. The royal decision naturally caused 
alarm and disquietude, consequently they 
voted in town meeting begging the general 
court of Massachusetts Bay to use its in- 
fluence with His Majesty in their behalf. 
Considering the boundary dissentions and 
rival land claims and the king’s final decree, 


Hon. Wiiu1AM M. Cuass, former associate justice of the supreme court of New Hampshire, 
long a leading member of the bar, and a prominent and public-spirited citizen, was born in 
Canaan, December 28, 1837, the son of Horace and Abigail S. (Martin) Chase. He is a de- 
scendant of Aquilla Chase, who came, with his brother, Thomas, from Cornwall, England, to 
Hampton, N. H., about 1639. His father, Horace, a native of Chester, who had removed to 
Dorchester, settled on a farm near Canaan “Street,” at the time of his marriage with Abigail 
S. Martin, a daughter of William S. Martin of Pembroke, descendant of one of the early 
Scotch-Irish settlers of Londonderry, and subsequently moved to the “Street”? where William 
M. attended the village school, and Canaan Academy, at which he fitted for college, except 
for one term at Kimball Union Academy. He entered the scientific department at Dartmouth 
College a year in advance, in 1856, graduating in 1858. He had taught school, winters, while 
pursuing his studies, and after graduation, became assistant preceptor in Henniker Academy, 
where he remained two years, and then commenced the study of law with the late Hon, Anson 
S. Marshall of Concord, and was admitted to the bar, here, August 21, 1862. In the following 
year he formed a partnership with Mr. Marshall, which was continued successfully and upon 
the most intimate terms until the untimely death of the latter from accidental shooting, July 
4, 1874. Meanwhile he had declined the professorship of mathematics in the scientific depart- 
ment at Dartmouth, prefering continuance in the profession to which he was devoted and in 
which he was winning success. Subsequently he was for five years a partner with the late 
Chief Justice Jonathan E. Sargent, and, later, for more than ten years, Frank 8. Streeter was 
associated with: him in practice. The several firms of Marshall & Chase, Sargent & Chase, 
and Chase & Streeter, ranked among the leading firms of central New Hampshire, and their 
practice was extensive. April 1, 1891, Mr. Chase became an associate justice of the. supreme 
court of New Hampshire, continuing ten years, till the establishment of the present dual 
system, when he was again appointed to the higher court bench, serving with distinction till 
his retirement through age limitation, December 28, 1907. A learned and able lawyer, a just 
and upright judge, his contribution to the jurisprudence of the state has been most honorable 
and substantial; nor have his activities been confined to the legal field. He served for twenty 

ears as a member of the Concord Board of Education, was three years a trustee of the State 

ormal School, and has been a trustee of Dartmouth College since 1890, from which institu- 
tion he received the honorary degtfee of A.M., in 1879, and that of LL.D., in 1898. He has 
been a trustee of the Merrimack County Savings Bank and a director of the First National 
Bank, of which he was president in 1885-86. He was chairman of the commission of 1889 to 
revise and codify the laws of the state, was for many years a member Of the bar examining com- 
mittee, and has held and adorned various other positions. March 18, 1863, he married Miss 


Ellen Sherwood Abbott. They have one son, Arthur Horace, librarian of the New Hampshire 
artmouth of the class of 1886. 
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this procedure may have been wanting in 
tact and foresight, but they knew what they 
wanted and boldly said so. They found them- 
selves excluded from Massachusetts, to which 
they had always supposed themselves to 
belong, and they prayed that King George, 
taking compassion on their distress, would 
graciously annex them to the sovereignty 
they loved and respected. 

No wonder that Gov. Benning Wentworth 
and his council took umbrage at the conduct 
of the dwellers on the Merrimack. 

Rumford was too loyal to the sister colony 
to satisfy the Portsmouth government; accord- 
ingly a drastic act was passed which in effect 
abolished the town incorporation of a few 
years before by creating the District of Rum- 
ford. This act of 1742 subjected Rumford 
to taxation without representation; taxes 
were raised to support the Provincial Govern- 
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broke over the land and continued during 
many years. I would that I might relate to 
you the sufferings and sacrifices visited on the 
little township; to tell of the brave deeds done 
by the inhabitants; to portray at length the 
part performed by the levies of Rumford at 
the taking of Louisburg; at Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and on the Plains of Abraham, 
exploits and deeds which are now a part of 
our country’s history. 

And through all that dark and perilous 
time poor Rumford, giving her sons to the 
common cause, was punished as an outcast 
by the vindictive oligarchy at Portsmouth. 
Her people, notwithstanding their affection 
for Massachusetts, cheerfully accepted the 
new government and its laws and petitioned 
for a New Hampshire charter. 

Those petitions met with no response; 
redress was withheld and Rumford left, in a 








ment, but the town sent no member to the 
assembly. That so fundamental a question 
failed to agitate the people and their rulers 
during that period must be attributed to the 
stress of war and Indian hostilities which 


measure to itself, managed affairs prudently, 
grew strong and influential, yet from 1749 to 
1765, it was neither town nor district recog- 
nized by law. 


This singular situation vexatious to Rum- 


Hon. Joun M. MirTcHELL, associate justice of the superior court of New Hampshire, born in 
Plymouth, N. H., July 6, 1849, died in Concord, March 4, 1913. He was the son of John and 
Honora (Doherty) Mitchell, who soon after his birth removed to Vermont, finally locating in 
the town of Salem, now a part of Derby, where John M. graduated from the town’s famous 
academy. He taught school several winters, and was superintending school committee in 
Salem two years while yet in his minority. Choosing the legal profession for his life work, he 
commenced his studies in the office of Edwards & Dickerman at Derby and finished with 
Harry and George A. Bingham at Littleton, N. H., where he commenced practice, in partner- 
ship with Harry Bingham in 1872, and where he continued until his removal to Concord in 
1881, establishing a high reputation as a lawyer, and commanding the close confidence of his 
distinguished associate with whom he continued partnership relations after his removal to the 
Capital City. While in Littleton he had served on the school board, as chairman of the 
board of selectmen, and as solicitor of Grafton County. While gaining the highest rank at the 
bar, Judge Mitchell was ever a public spirited and patriotic citizen, taking a deep interest in 
the welfare of the community and state, and meeting in the fullest sense all the obligations of 
life. He was for nine years a member of the Concord Board of Education, and for some time 
its president; represented Ward Four, in the legislature in 1893, and as a delegate in the Con- 
stitutional Conventions of 1902 and 1912, and was a member of the state board of railroad 
commissioners from 1888 to 1891. He was long a trustee of the New Hampshire State Hospital 
and of the Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, and the first president of the State Board of Charities 
and corrections, which he was instrumental in organizing; was a trustee and president of the 
Loan & Trust Savings Bank and a director of the National State Capital Bank. He had been 
for many years counsel of the Concord Railroad, and, later, of the ton & Maine, and was 
the legal adviser of the Catholic bishop of Manchester, from the creation of the diocese, as he 
had previously been of the bishop of Portland. He received the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Dartmouth College in 1886. Politically he was a Democrat, firm in his convictions, loyal-to 
his party, conservative in his views, wise and sagacious in counsel. He served long on the 
state committee, was president of the state convention in 1888, Democratic nominee for United 
States senator in 1903, and a delegate to the National Convention in 1904. His appointment 
to the superior court bench by Governor Quimby, September 7, 1910, commanded the universal 
approval of bar and public, as one eminently fit to be made, and his judicial service up to the 
time of his death characterized him as one of the most efficient trial judges that the state has 
known. Judge Mitchell was united in marriage, November 17, 1874, with Julia C. Lonergan 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., who died December 28, 1912. Two daughters, Agnes and Marion, 
survive, one daughter dying in infancy, and a son, Leo, at the age of three years. 
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ford was infinitely worse for New Hampshire 
but we must not forget that New Hampshire, 
during the half century prior to the Revolu- 
tion, was comprised of policitians dwelling in 
and about Portsmouth, all friends or relatives 
of the governor. 

Relationship and common ‘interests welded 
them into an organized and powerful com- 
pany unusual at that period. The governor 
and council dispensed royal favors in minia- 
ture, appointed judges, issued writs for the 
assembly and were, in fact, the source of law 
and the fountain head of justice. To that 
assemblage the voters of Rumford in 1750 
made petition, praying to be incorporated 
into a township with their former boundaries 
and with such rights and privileges as any of 
the towns in the province possessed, and 
setting forth in detail the ill consequences 
arising out of a continued deprivation of 
liberties common to Englishmen. This was 
the kind of petition the governor and council 
were hoping to see and possibly expected; at 
any rate, it proved to be the opportunity 
impatiently desired by the party strong at 
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The Rumford petition was stopped on the 
threshold by a spirited remonstrance signed 
by the selectmen of Bow, alleging that the 
bounds therein described conflicted with 
bounds of Bow. 

The Bow charter, granted by New Hamp- 
shire in 1727 as a protest against Massachu- 
setts for her Pennycook grant, was a curious 
document framed for a definite purpose. 

The two charters were as unlike as possible. 
We are familiar with the. Pennycook charter 
and the conditions imposed upon the settlers 
and we have seen them begin their wilderness 
labors and have noted the:prosperous and well 
ordered town they founded. Let us look for 
a moment at the Bow charter. I have spoken 
of the influential men gathered round the 
seat of government, warmed by official 
favors and eager for gain. We behold them 
in this charter as grantees or as “Admitted 
Associates,” whatever that designation may 
mean, and the enumeration of their names is 
to furnish a roster of the office-holders of the 
period. John Wentworth was lieutenant- 
governor, therefore his son, Benning, after- 





court and the long drawn out Bow Contro-. 


wards governor, headed the distinguished 
versy entered upon its opening scene. 


array comprising the oligarchy of rulers and 


Hon. NATHANIEL E. Martin, son of Theophilus and Sarah L. (Rowell) Martin, was born in 
Loudon, August 9, 1855.:°His father was a substantial farmer and leading citizen, promi- 
nent in town and county affairs and a grandson of James Martin, a Revolutionary soldier of 
Pembroke. Nathaniel E. labored on the old homestead (which he now owns) in youth, and thus 
established the basis of the vigorous physical manhood by which he has always been character- 
ized, no less than by the acuteness of his mental powers. Seeking a better education than his 
native town afforded, he entered the Concord High School, graduating in 1876, and imme- 
diately entered the office of Sargent & Chase as a student at law, was admitted to the bar Aug- 
ust 14, 1879, and immediately commenced practice in Concord where he has since continued, 
for the last twenty years, being associated with DeWitt C. Howe, the firm having a reputation 
for ability and success second to none. Indeed it is safe to say that no lawyer in the count; 
in the last quarter of a century has won greater success as a jury lawyer than Nathaniel E. 
Martin, and the name of his firm appears oftener on the docket than any other. Politicall 
Mr. Martin is a staunch Democrat, though by no means a politician in the ordinary sense. He 
has served as chairman of the Democratic City Committee, as secretary and chairman of 
the State Committee, and was a delegate in the National Democratic Convention at St. Louis 
in 1904. In November, 1886, he was*elected solicitor of Merrimack County, and during his 
term of office made the only demonstration, known in the state, of the fact that the prohibito: 
law could be effectively enforced. In November, 1898, he was chosen mayor of Concord, 
and, during his two years’ term gave the city a good business administration, though accom- 
plishing less than would have been the case had he not been hampered by an adverse partisan 
majority in the councils, more intent upon making party capital than promoting the public 
welfare. He was also a prominent member of the constitutional convention of 1912, and at 
the last election, as the Democratic candidate, was elected to the state senate from the Concord 
district, and was one of the most efficient and influential members of that body at the recent 
session. Mr. Martin was one of the incorporators of the Concord Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation and treasurer from its incorporation. He has also been extensively engaged in lume 
bering operations in association with others, and owns, aside from the old home farm, many 
acres of timber land. He has always been a lover of fine horses and dogs, and of the former 
has owned many high-class specimens. He is a member of Concord Lodge, I. O. O. F., and 


Canton Wildey, Patriarch, Militant. March 27, 1902, he was united in marriage with Mrs. 
Jennie P. (Burnham) Lawrence, who died a few years since. 
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law makers. Not a home maker nor a pioneer 
settler is found in that list of names and the 
reason is apparent. The Bow charter was as 
bread cast upon the waters of chance and 
speculation. It was an official anchor to 
hold against the future when the boundary 
between Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
should be finally established. 

The oligarchy was a wise and patient body, 
the prototype of the later day “Ring.” 
Jethro Bass existed long before Coniston. 
How effective and dangerous the Bow charter 
might become in the hands of designing men 
may by seen by tracing its boundaries which, 
in fact, enclosed practically the entire tract 
already granted to. Pennycook. 
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Bow selectmen appeared to oppose the peti- 
tion of Rumford. 

The procedure had been carefully planned 
by the claimants. 

To grant the petition would be to recognize 
and affirm the corporate entity of Rumford 
and that would be fatal to the scheme of 
self enrichment so dear to the governor and 
his official family. The Bow claimants never 
had actual seizin other than the illusory 
averment that they had constructive posses- 
sion of which they had been disseized by the 
Rumford settlers for a period of twenty-three 
years. Audacity and effrontery under the 
guise of law were enjoying a field day at the 
provincial capital. 











But Bow attracted no settlers, or very few, 
while the Pennycook people went to work 
in good faith so that in 1733 there were eighty 
families with meeting-house and school and 
completed roadways. In the meanwhile 
a complacent condition of mind prevailed in 
Portsmouth. 

Benning Wentworth in 1750 had been 
governor ten years and was in the fullness of 
his power surrounded by willing associates 
and influential friends when the so-called 


To weary you with reciting the many suits 
brought against the Rumford farmers is not 
my purpose. Litigation never ceased until 
King George the Third at the end of thirteen 
years interposed his royal decree bringing 
relief to the harassed defendants. Suit fol- 
lowed suit, appeal followed appeal, costs 
begot costs, the result was always the same 
for the superior judges agreed with the infe- 
rior judges on all disputed questions. The 
figure of Justice gracing the court rooms of 


Hon. James O. Lyrorp, chairman of the Committee on Legislative Reunion, to whose 
strong and active interest the assured success of that branch of the Anniversary Celebration is 
largely due, is a native of Boston, Mass., born June 28, 1853, but removed to Canterbury in this 
state in early life, where his childhood and youth were passed. He was educated in the public 
schools and at Tilton Seminary, studied law and was admitted to the bar, but entered journalism 
and political life, in which he has been active and conspicuous. His work as a newspaper 
editor and correspondent has been extensive and varied, but never attracting wider attention 
than during his recent service as political editor of the Nashua Telegraph. He was a delegate 
from the town of Canterbury in the Constitutional Convention of 1876, but since that time has 
been a resident of Concord and has represented Ward Four in the legislatures of 1893, 1895 and 
1897, as well as in that of 1915, and in the Constitutional Conventions of 1902 and 1912. In 
the legislature he has always been an industrious and influential member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and a Republican leader in debate and in parliamentary management, for which he has 
marked aptitude. He was chairman of the New Hampshire Board of Bank Commissioners 
from 1887 to 1895, and to his efficient service in that capacity he owes his appointment by 
Governor Spaulding to a similar position at the head of the present reorganized commission. 
His interest in savings bank affairs has been deep and strong and, more than any other man, 
has he influenced legislation to promote the advantage of depositors. He was auditor of the 
city of Concord from 1896 to 1898, and United States Naval Officer of Customs at the port of 
Boston from 1898 till 1913. For the last two years he has been secretary of the Concord 
Board of Trade. He has been prominent in the direction of Republican party management for 
many years, and was particularly active in the last campaign. He has spoken extensively on 
the stump for his party for many years, and has given many lectures and addresses before 
various organizations, and as a writer has done superior work aside from that in the news- 
paper field, as evidenced by work on the ‘‘Concord City History,” the “Life and Times of 
Edward H. Rollins,” and the “History of Canterbury.” In social life he is always an attrac- 
tion. He holds membership in the Wonolancet Club of Concord, the Algonquin and City 
clubs of Boston and the Derryfield Club of Manchester, as also in Capital Grange and the 
Concord Board of Trade. He united in marriage May 2, 1882, with Susan Ayer, daughter of 
the late William P. Hill, and granddaughter of Governor Isaac Hill, for whose wife she was 
named. They have had three children, two daughters and a son, of whom only the son, 
Richard, survives. He fitted for college at Tilton Seminary and the celebrated Stone School 
in Boston, and is now a member of the freshman class at Harvard. 
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that era, if any there were, had dropped her 
scales and her eyes needed no bandage. 

Even the historian of Bow remarks: 
“Impartial trials were impossible in New 
Hampshire courts, as judges, juries, council- 
lors, and all were in the interests of the pro- 
prietors of Bow.” But the iron courage of the 
men who had made the wilderness a place of 
contended homes, who had scouted the woods 
and fought savages, weakened not a drop of 
blood; they took prompt and resolute action. 
All unconsciously what they did then was 
the prelude to what they did not many years 
later when they heard the tidings of Concord 
and Lexington. 

That their adversary was in fact the Royal 
Government at Portsmouth made no differ- 
ence, they understood who the real plaintiffs 
were. They realized, also, that the contest 
was one of inherent right against official 
speculation and sordid self seeking. Firm 
of purpose, scorning compromise, they deter- 
mined to defend their titles and their firesides; 
consequently they assembled as free men in 
their meeting-house and unanimously voted 
that they would pay the cost of the suit then 
pending, and, further, that they would meet 


claim of any of the grantees against any per- 
son or persons that should trespass upon any 
of the said lands or that shall bring a writ 
for the recovery of the aforesaid lands. And 
they added this wise proviso: that the person 
so sued shall pursue and defend his rights 
agreeable to the orders of the people of Rum- 
ford. Thus they made the whole subject a 
matter of public concera. They raised money 
by selling the common land and by pledging 
their individual credit, yet suit and review 
suit and appeal went uniformly against them. 

Owing to the limited damages claimed in 
each suit an appeal to London was prevented. 
That the king and council would ignore pro- 
vincial technicalities and rules of court and 
open the whole question to argument was 
confidently believed, but in what manner 
could the matter be sent across the Atlantic? 

How might the king be invoked? Happily 
some Rumford man, possibly Parson Walker, 
suggested that the right of a British subject 
to petition the sovereign for redress of griev- 
ances was a fundamental principle of the 
English Constitution, which had been exer- 
cised from very early times, and that it 
seemed to meet the obstacle imposed by a 





the charges of supporting the just right and denial of legal appeal. The broad-minded 


Henry Harrison Metcatr, chairman of the General Committee, and of the Committee on 
Anniversary Exercises, was born in Newport, N. H., April 7, 1841, and reared to farm life; edu- 
cated in public and private schools, Mt. Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, and the Law Department 
of the University of Michigan, graduating LL. B., in 1865. He continued the study of law with 
Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport, and was admitted to the bar, August, 1866. He entered 
journalism the next year and continued therein, editing the White Mountain Republic at Little- 
ton three years, the Concord People four years; State Press at Dover five years, Manchester Daily 
Union two years, upon its hakieninad as a morning paper, and People and Patriot eleven 
years. He was for twelve years editorial writer for the Portsmouth Times, and five years for 
the Cheshire Republican, at Keene, and was long New Hampshire correspondent of the Boston 
Post and the New York World, Herald and Times. In 1877 he establihsd the Granite 
Monthly, in Dover, and is now its editor and proprietor. Politically he is and always has been 
a Democrat. He was secretary of the Democratic State Conmittee in 1869-70; a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention in St. Louis in 1876; several times chairman of the 
Concord Democratic City Committee, and president of the State Convention in May, 1900. 
He has been his party’s candidate for mayor, state senator, secretary of state and member of 
congress, and was appointed editor of Early Province and State Papers (State Historian) by 
Governor Felker, upon the death of Hon. A. 8S. Batchellor of Littleton, in 1913. Always a 
friend of agriculture, he was a charter member of Capital Grange of Concord, of which he is a 
past master and lecturer, a charter member of Merrimack County Pomona Grange and eleven 
times its lecturer, and was lecturer of the New Hampshire State Grange from 1897 to 1903. 
He is a charter member of Granite State Council, R. A., and is a past regent, past deputy 
supreme regent, and Chairman of the Grand Council’s Committee on Laws. He is a member of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society and of the New Hampshire Society, Sons of tne American 
Revolution, serving as historian, and member of the board of managers. He was for fifteen 
years secretary of the Concord Board of Trade, and is now, and has been for seven years 
secretary of the New Hampshire Board of Trade, and is, also, president of the New Hampshire 
Old Home Week Association. In religion he is a Universalist and vice-president and member 
of the executive board of the Universalist State Convention. He received the honorary degree 
of A. M., from Dartmouth College in 1913. December 18, 1869, he married Mary Jane Jackson 
of Littleton. They have two sons, Harry Bingham and Edmund Burke, and a daughter, 
Laura Prucia, wife of Harlan C. Pearson of Concord. . 
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minister, the man of affairs, shrewd, tena- 
cious and withal concilitory, had found the 
way and was willing and ready to lead. The 
inhabitants to a man were as one; no dis- 
senting or uncertain voice was heard. No 
event in all our annals compares with that 
singular mission to the British court. As we 
view that act of the inhabitants we are over- 
come with mingled wonder and admiration. 
That a little community on the frontier of 
war-ridden New Hampshire should pause in 
the midst of alarms and assemble in town- 
meeting and vote to ask the king to listen 
to their sad story and to give them relief 
seems incredible! 

Money was scarce, yet somehow money 
was forthcoming; courage, perhaps, was a 
coinage acceptable at London and estimated 
at its full value. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Walker assisted by Colonel Rolfe, Rumford’s 
first citizen, sat down to prepare the royal 
petition upon which depended interests so 
momentous. Bringing to his task a liberal 
education, a cogency of reasoning and clear- 
ness of mind, Parson Walker composed a 
document remarkable for strength and per- 
suasion and worthy in all respects to be pre- 
served among the state’s most precious ar- 
chives. 

Briefly was set forth the beginning of the 
settlement and its development, the Indian 
troubles, the loss of lives, the exacting cost, 
the toil and law-abiding traits of the popula- 
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tion, which at that time occupied about eighty 
dwellings with many cleared and cultivated 
farms. Following came an accurate account 
of the boundary disputes arising from the Bow 
and the Penacook charters, and the unfortu- 
nate litigation connected with them which 
the minister described in no uncertain terms. 

Pointing out that the Bow charter was 
posterior to that of Penacook and that during 
the last twenty years but few families had 
settled there, the proprietors instead of im- 
proving the land preferréd the easier method 
of forcing the Rumford men out of their 
hard-won possessions and thereby gain wealth 
at another’s expense. This put into vigorous 
phrase would certainly merit royal attention 
and it did, undoubtedly, exert an influence. 
“But your petitioners’ greatest misfortune is 
that they cannot have a fair, impartial trial, 
for that the governor and most of the council 
are proprietors of Bow, and by them not only 
the judges are appointed, but also the officers 
that empanel the jury.” The taking from 
Rumford of her town privileges, the denial 


of representation and the levying of province . 


taxes were touched upon, and the petition 
closed with an appeal to His Majesty, the 
common Father of His subjects, that he 
should hear and determine the cause by 
ordering a fair trial and cutting off the ever 
multiplying expenses incident to so many 
vexatious suits at law. 

Armed in a righteous cause, Timothy 








Cou. LysanperR H. Carrouu was born in Croydon, N. H., October 8, 1835, receiving his 
education at the district schools of Cornish. At the age of seventeen he engaged with Frank 
Robbins of Sutton, as driver and salesman on a stove team, traversing the surrounding country. 
When he attained his majority he purchased Mr. Robbins’ business and carried it on success- 
fully until 1865, when he removed to Concord where he engaged in the stove and hardware 
business under the firm name of Carroll & Stone. For six years he handled a very successful 
business and then purchased and conducted for a dozen of years the famous dining room of 
Piper & Haskins, whose cuisine was famous throughout the state. In 1875-76 he was colonel 
on the staff of Governor Cheney, which represented New Hampshire at the centennial celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia on the opening and New Hampshire days. The colonel was chosen to bear 
the vote of the New Hampshire presidential electors to Washington at the time of the election 
of President Hayes, and in 1877 and 1878 he was engaged in the United States Mail Service 
as the transfer agent at the Concord depot. In 1879 President Hayes appointed Colonel Car- 
roll postmaster of Concord and President Arthur favored him with a reappointment. During 
his second administration he inaugurated Concord’s present free delivery system and Sunday 
mail. He was next associated with the banking house of E. FI. Rollins & Sons Company as 
salesman, stockholder and director until 1895, when the financial panic and ill health compelled 
him to desist from road work. He represented Ward Six, Concord, in the general court in 
1895-96 and from 1899 to 1911 was labor commissioner for this state. Colonel Carroll has 
always been interested in charitable work and has probably raised more money for this purpose 
than any other person in the city. He was prominently connected with the movement to 
establish Concotd s first shoe factory and with Oscar Pitman raised sufficient money to in- 
sure its location here. Another instance of his benevolence was the raising of $39,000 from a 
$10,000 donation for the erection of the Concord Y. M. C. A. He is a Mason and a Knight 
Templar, and in politics a Republican, having been prominent in that party since 1856, and a 
member of the State Committee for over thirty years. 
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Erected 1751. Improved 1783-4. Enlarged 1803 
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Institute, 1847-1867. Burned November 28, 1870 
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Walker, the minister in a double sense, sailed 
for London late in1753. The six weeks’ voyage 
was tedious, no doubt, and he gladly welcomed 
the old country and its capitol, where, present- 
ing his letters of introduction, he consulted 
with friends and began his mission. 

The shrewd Yankee minister, recognizing 
the fact that a good cause needed a good advo- 
cate, retained Sir William Murray as his 


ance ripened into close and lasting friendship. 
A remarkable and interesting coincidence of 
dates marked the lives of the two men. Both 
were born in 1705, and Sir William was called 
to the bar the same year, the same month and 
almost the same day that the minister had 
been ordained in the log meeting-house thou- 
sands of miles away. Such men could not 
have failed to have many traits in common 








St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


counsel. Fortunate, indeed, was that choice. 
Sir William was, in 1753, solicitor-general and 
a year later he became attorney-general. A 
leader of the bar, preéminent in his profes- 
sion, and in the House of Commons an orator 
second only to William Pitt. 

By what channel of intercourse Mr. Walker 
met the great lawyer, we do not know, but 
we do know how that professional acquaint- 
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and many subjects of mutual conversation. 
In the meanwhile the Portsmouth proprietors 
of Bow had not been idle or indifferent; they 
had engaged counsel and supplied them with 
arguments against allowing the Rumford 
appeal to the king. 

But all to no result for Sir William per- 
suaded the committee of the king’s council to 
hear the case in October, 1754. 











Tue “Op Norra Cuurcu,” or meeting-house of the First Congregational Church, in 
Concord, has been the scene of many occurrences of great historic interest. Here, in 1778, a 
convention was held “‘To form a permanent plan of government for the State of New Meme 
shire.” In 1782, the first time the legislature met in Concord, it assembled in this house, on 
March 13, followed by the meeting of fifteen sessions of the general court. Here, in 1784, 
the new State Constitution was formed and adopted. In June, 1788, the Federal Constitution 
was here ratified, New Hampshire being, by this action, the ninth state—the number required 
to make the union possible. In 1791-92, a convention met to revise the State Constitution. 
From 1784 to 1831, thirty-nine times, the legislature marched in formal procession to this 
church to hear the annual election sermon. From 1765 to 1790, twenty-five years, all Concord 
town meetings were held here. On July 20, 1817, James Munroe, president of the United States, 
attended Sabbath service in this church. Thursday, June 5, 1845, here was held the great 
debate between Hon. John P. Hale and Gen. Franklin Pierce on the subject of slavery. 
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Parson Walker sailed for home, remaining 
until the late summer of that year when he 
journeyed again to London prepared for the 
hearing. But the usual procrastination and 
delay incident to English legal procedure of 


in the new world to the victorious Briton. 
Portsmouth law suits slumbered for a while 
but no sooner was peace in sight than a new 
action was begun. Again we follow its pre- 
destined course in the provincial courts end- 
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the period postponed the case until June, 
1755, when the king and council made their 
decision to the effect that the judgment of 
the superior court in favor of the proprietors 
of Bow be reversed. Like the imperial 
ambassadors of our own time, Minister 


ing with the inevitable judgment for Bow, 
but the amount then in controversy permitted 
an appeal to the king in council, so we behold 
the resolute parson, armed with the mandate 
of his people, setting out on his third journey 
to England. 














Railroad Station 


Walker might have exclaimed, as he met his 
townsmen, ‘‘I have returned ‘with peace and 
honor’ ’” Now broke over New England the 
French and Indian War destined to rage until 
the day when France surrendered her empire 


On reaching London he found that his good 
friend, Murray, has been appointed chief 
justice of the King’s Bench with the title of 
Baron Mansfield, or Lord Mansfield as the 
world knows him. 
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But this high office, while ending the former 
relations of client and attorney, did not pre- 
vent the chief justice from rendering further 
aid to the cause of Rumford, for by a provi- 
sion of law, or of time honored custom, the 
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Chief Justice of the Common Pleas with the 
title of Lord Walsingham. We shall never 
cease to regret that Mr. Walker kept no 
diary during those years, for if he did keep 
one no traces of it can be discovered, but he 





Residence of Dr. George M. Kimball 
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chief justice became a member of the privy 
council before which American appeals were 
heard. Accordingly we find Lord Mansfield 
taking a very prominent part in the cause 


did write a few letters to his friends and 
among them one to his townsman, Col. Ben- 
jamin Rolfe, describing the hearing before the 
council. It appeared that Lord Mansfield 
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Parson Walker had so much at heart. It is 
interesting to note that fortune had again 
served Mr. Walker well in the choice of his 
new counsel who was William De Grey, a 
leader of the bar and subsequently Lord 


checked irrelevance and discursiveness with 
a heavy hand and narrowed the issues mate- 
rially, finally saying that there were but two 
points worth insisting upon; one, the false 
laying out of Bow; the other, the decree of 








King George the Second respecting private 
rights. These points he discussed with clear- 
ness and cogency declaring that a man’s 
possession should be his title and that private 
property should be protected; that it is not 
the same as private possession, but meant 
more considering the circumstances of the 
particular case. Other views were, no doubt, 
expressed with arguments for and against 
the appellants for the hearing was exhaustive 
and prolonged. However, on December 17, 
1762, the Right Honorable, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, for hearing appeals 
from the plantations rendered their report 
to the king in council confirming the conten- 
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associates, having tested the mettle of Parson 
Walker and his flock, no longer invoked their 
judges to assist in robbing the sturdy inhab- 
itants on the Merrimack. 

The people of Rumford had won the long 
and costly contest in the final court of law, 
but they were left without town rights and 
local government, victims of the malevolent 
disposition of their opponents. Fortunately 
a people who had gone through unexampled 
perils and had experienced such vicissitudes 
had learned the lesson of restraint and pa- 
tience as few among New England communi- 
ties had ever learned it. There were giants 
in the earth in those days and they grew 
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tion of Rumford by reversing the judgments 
of the New Hampshire courts. A few days 
later the king with the advice of his council 
formally approved and confirmed the report 
and ordered that ‘the appellants be restored 
to what they may have lost by means of the 
said judgments, whereof the Governor or 
Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, for the time being, 
and all others whom it may concern, are to 
take notice and govern themselves accord- 
ingly.” The Portsmouth oligarchy, humbled 
beyond repair in the court of last resort, was 
not without power to vex and worry the 
people of Rumford with taxes and claims 
during the years following the decree of 1762. 
But Governor Wentworth and his speculative 


strong by touching the mother earth. De- 
voutly believing in the righteousness of their 
cause, firm in faith, unshakened in courage, the 
founders of the town bided their time. Their 
prayers for redress, however repugnant to the 
governor and council, could not be denied in- 
definitely, accordingly a change came over the 
stubborn spirits in Portsmouth. Stubborn is 
the word to explain the official mind in its treat- 
ment of Rumford, and the ministry at London, 
not insensible to the anomalous condition in 
New Hampshire, were considering the desira- 
bility of removing Benning Wentworth from 
office. After fifteen years of injustice and 
oppression, Parson Walker, in April, 1764, 
presented the last of the long series of similar 
petitions to the governor and council. 
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Despairing of fair and equitable treatment, 
the petitioners prayed that His Excellency 
would even renew the District Act, although 
they unanimously preferred a town charter 
with definite privileges and liberties. Any- 
thing other than the existing uncertainty 
would satisfy them. A month later the house 
of representatives passed a spiteful act of 
incorporation. 

That was the Parthian shot discharged by 
the revengeful government. Beaten in the 
contest before the king there remained one 
more weapon in the armory of the oligarchy, 
the arrow poisoned with humiliation. 

The governor and council saw their oppor- 
tunity and made the most of it. They 
avenged themselves and wounded Rumford, 
as they thought, and were happy. Listen to 
the method whereby the province sought to 
punish the free and well-ordered people who 
had dared to resist oppression and demand 
fair treatment. The house answered Mr. 
Walker’s prayer with this insolent enactment, 
to wit, “An Act for the setting off of a part 
of the Town of Bow, together with some lands 
adjoining thereto, with the inhabitants 
thereon, and making them a Parish by the 
name of Concord, investing them with such 
privileges and immunities as Towns in this 
Province have and do enjoy.” 

This act of incorporation was agreed to by 
the council and consented to by the governor, 
June 7, 1765, one hundred and fifty years ago 
‘this very day. In the eye of law, Concord 
was merely a parish in Bow, but that fiction 
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soon disappeared; yet not until after the war 
of the Revolution was the wrong made right 
by the state legislature of 1784. 

Since the beginning we have had three 
names, Penacook of Indian meaning, Rum- 
ford purely English, and Concord derived 
from the Latin. Whence came the name 
Concord is not wholly determined, but its 
appropriateness seems to us peculiarly feli- 
citous. Tradition suggests that the name 
was designed to signify the unanimity of 
purpose and faith in the right which had 
always characterized the settlers and which 
has been a marked trait among their des- 
cendants. 

Perhaps we may attribute our proud name 
to the words spoken by the Rev. John Barn- 
ard of Andover, who, at the ordination of the 
Rev. Timothy Walker thirty-five years before, 
solemnly charged the people “always to live 
in Love and Peace—to rejoice and strengthen 
the hands of their Minister by their Concord.” 
I have now traced the incidents and events 
from the wilderness beginning to the birth of 
the town, a period of less than half a century 
of years but withal, a period rich in history 
and infinitely richer in the moulding of civic 
virtues. We are fortunate, indeed, to inherit 
the traditions and beliefs of our ancestors and 
conserve them for the Concord of our day. 
We are stronger through their sublime faith 
and splendid courage and our duty is impera- 
tive and clear. Enriched by their example 
let us emulate them in civic ideals and civic 
accomplishment. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL LIFE OF CONCORD 


By Joseph M. Lucier 


The growth of Concord during the 
past century and a half, though it has 
not been what one might term rapid, 
has been steady and substantial. The 
efforts of the men who have been at 
the head of the municipal affairs have 
always been highly appreciated, but 
no one group of men has played a 
more important part in building Con- 
cord than the professional men. 

The lawyer of the early days was a 
prominent factor in public life, the 
physician a necessity, and as time 
passed on the dentist came into more 
prominence, his work today being 
recognized, not as a luxury as hereto- 
fore, but as a necessity to the pre- 
servation of good health. 

For the first time in the history of 
Concord, biographies ‘and portraits of 
the most prominent people of these 
three professions have been grouped 
in the volume that will preserve to 
posterity the Capital City and the 
people who are making its history in 
the present day. 


—_—_— 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


The early history of Concord’s 
bench and bar has been handed down 
to the present generation by the few 
remaining traditions and even after 
the eighteenth century there can be 
found only meager annals, anecdotes 
and official records on this important 
subject. Concord took a small part 
in the doings of the professional world 
and not many men were interested in 
the study of law. Court at that time 
was held in Rockingham County 
either Portsmouth or Exeter, and the 
methods of travel were so slow that 
it certainly was no inducement to the 
energetic youth to practice under 
such circumstances. The first judge 
in this section was Timothy Walker, 
Jr., son of Rev. Timothy Walker, 
Concord’s first minister, and the first 
lawyer was Peter Green. 

Concord did not prove a very at- 
tractive field for the legal profession, 


but, nevertheless, several students 
came to the village and the records 
show that in later years they were 
among the most distinguished pro- 
fessional men, including Nathaniel, 
Gardner and Samuel Green and Ed- 
ward and Arthur St. Loe, the two 
latter having later been appointed to 
the bench. 

The laws of this period were loosely 
administered and the people regarded 
litigation as an expensive and shame- 
fully prolonged process of justifica- 
tion. The judges were not necessarily 
men well versed in law, and very often 
a farmer or a merchant was appointed 
to the bench. The condition of the 
courts was, indeed, bad. Three courts 
were in existence, the county court, 
composed of all the justices in the 
county and meeting four times a year; 
the inferior court of common pleas, 
consisting of a justice and four asso- 
ciates, which settled civil actions 
when the damages did not exceed 
twenty pounds and, lastly, the supe- 
rior court of judicature which con- 
sisted of a chief justice and four 
associates, whose salaries were respec- 
tively $1,500 and $1,200. Political 
upheavals in 1813 and in 1816 partly 
succeeded in establishing a new sys- 
tem, the legislature taking a hand 
this time and it finally resulted in the 
establishment of the judiciary, which 
really begins the history of the bench 
and bar in Concord. 

In 1816 Concord had seven attor- 
neys, Samuel Green, Charles Walker, 
Moody Kent, Samuel A. Kimball, 
William Pickering, Samuel Fletcher 
and Thomas W. Thompson. The 
growth of the town, with such men at 
the head of affairs, was steady and in 
1821 a bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature forming a new county, but the 
measure was killed. At the following 
session, in 1823, the county bill was 
again introduced and this time passed 
with substantial majorities in both 
the house and senate, Merrimack 
County being the name adopted by 
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the new county. An incident which 
has since amused the people of this 
city is that Concord’s rival for the 
county capital was Hopkinton, which 
at that time had a population of only 
~a few hundred less than this city. 
The county jail, however, was not 
removed to this city until 1852. 

The first trial that attracted county- 
wide attention was the Roger E. 
Perkins’ will case. It arose from an 
appeal from the probate court and 
some of the most prominent lawyers 
of that day came to Concord to take 
part in the proceedings. Many people 
from the neighboring towns came to 
attend the court but the accommoda- 
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1840 Concord had over fifteen attor- 
neys and in 1855 occurred the crea- 
tion of a new court called the supreme 


‘Judicial court, consisting of a chief 


and four justices, and at one time 
Concord had three judges in that 
court. 

The cornerstone of a new court 
house was laid May 25, 1855, and the 
building lasted to the present gener- 
ation, having been replaced by the 
present county building within a com- 
paratively few years. 

As time went on Concord became 
more conspicuous in legal circles and 
the number of men engaged in the 
practice of law became more numer- 
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tions were so limited that the majority 
were forced to remain on the outside 
and hear only the reports. The trial 
had been so fully discussed by the 
people that when the day of the pro- 
ceedings came, in January, 1826, the 
throng of people on the streets re- 
minded one of a holiday. Jeremiah 
Mason and Ezekial Webster were the 
attorneys for the executors and were 
opposed by George Sullivan, attorney- 
general, Moody Kent and Richard 
Bartlett. The case resulted in the 
disagreement of the jury. 

The first murder trial held in Con- 
cord was held in June, 1833, and was 
one very similar to that of LaPage 
which occurred forty years later. In 





ous. The present judiciary system 
of the state was established in 1876 
and underwent a radical remodeling 
by the legislature in 1901. This city 
was again honored in the meantime 
by the appointment of William M. 
Chase and Reuben E. Walker to the 
supreme bench. 

Court proceedings, which have 
taken place in this city from time to 
time, have been the center of interest 
throughout the country and have had 
a great influence in the building up of 
the law profession so that today Con- 
cord stands in the foremost ranks, 
and the law firms of this city are rec- 
ognized as being among the most 
prominent in the country. 














The Professional Life of Concord 


Hon. FRANK SHERWIN STREETER. 


Many Concord -.lawyers have 
achieved high success in life. Their 
ranks have included congressmen, 
senators, judges and one was ele- 
vated to the highest office within the 
gift of the people of these. United 
States—the presidency. Therefore, 
from a comparative standpoint, the 
phrase ‘‘eminently successful’? must 
stand for something more substantial 
than usual when it is drawn from the 
storehouse of time-worn, common- 
place and trite expressions, to preface 
the name of a Concord member of 
the New Hampshire bar. The career 
of Gen. Frank Sherwin Streeter, has, 
in truth, been eminently successful. 
No lawyer of today has made for 
himself a more lasting or more credit- 
able impression in the minds of New 
Hampshire citizenry than he; no 
lawyer has done more to further the 
upbuild of municipality and state. 

Mr. Streeter traces his ancestry 
back to Stephen Streeter, a shoe- 
maker of Kent County, England, who 
came to this country nearly three 
hundred years ago and settled in 
Gloucester, Mass., from which place 
he later removed to Charlestown. 
The first Streeter to settle in New 
Hampshire was Zebulon, five genera- 
tions removed from the original 
settler, Stephen, and he removed from 
Douglas, Mass., where he was born 
in 1739, to Winchester, N. H., in 1770, 
and finally settled in Surry in 1777, 
where he died in 1808. Benjamin 
Streeter, a son of Zebulon, moved 
from Surry to Concord, Vt., in 1782 
and his son, Daniel, born July 24, 
1799, married Mary Jackson, a native 
of Canterbury, N. H. Of this wed- 
lock eight children were born, the 
fourth child, Daniel, being born on 
March 1, 1829. Daniel married Julia 
Wheeler, and, leaving his paternal 
home in Concord, Vt., engaged in 
farming in East Charleston of the 
same state. Here, on August 5, 1853, 
Frank Sherwin Streeter was born. 
His early boyhood was spent in East 
Charleston and at the age of twelve he 
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removed, with his parents, to St. 
Johnsbury, where the elder Streeter 
engaged in business. 

The early education of the young 
man was received in the public 
schools of Charleston and St. Johns- 
bury. At the latter place he at- 
tended the academy, from which 
institution he graduated. Having 
fitted himself for college, he entered 
Bates College at Lewiston, Me., in 
1870, and remained one year, trans- 
ferring to Dartmouth in 1871, from 
which college he graduated in 1874. 

It is evident that young Streeter 
had not set his mind on following the 
legal profession during his college 
days, for right after graduation he 
went West and accepted the principal- 
ship of a high school at Ottumwa, 
Iowa. However, teaching did not 
appeal to him and he returned East 
and entered upon the study of law 
in the office of that brilliant attorney 
and able jurist, Alonzo P. Carpenter 
of Bath. His choice was a wise one, 
for Judge Carpenter was a man 
exceptionally well qualified to guide 
the initial steps of a law student, and 
the town, long the home of a keen 
coterie of able lawyers, was fairly 
redolent with a legal. atmosphere, his 
share of which the young man could 
not help but absorb. Under such 
favorable circumstances did he read 
law for a period of nearly two years, 
when he was admitted to the Grafton 
County bar at Haverhill, in March, 
1877. 

He immediately began the practice 
of law, which he has followed con- 
stantly for thirty-eight years, with 
steadily increasing success. It was in 
the town of Orford that he first hung 
out the “shingle” denoting his 
“trade,” for thus does he define his 
life work. ‘No, I didn’t immediately 
engage in the duties of my profession, 
as you would have said, but I got 
busy at my trade—that’s what I 
call it—trade,’”’ laughed Mr. Streeter 
one morning when speaking of the 
time when he concluded his work as 
a member of the International Joint 
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Commission, and this is but a slight 
indication of the democratic ten- 
dencies of the man. His partner in 
Orford was Charles W. Pierce, Esq., 
and the firm of Pierce & Streeter 
existed for a period of some seven or 
eight months, or until Mr. Streeter 
could no longer bear the monotony 
of life in the law office of a small 
country town. He then removed to 
Concord and engaged in a partnership 
with John H. Albin, which continued 
until September, 1879, at’ which time 
Mr. Streeter effected a partnership 
with William M. Chase. For nearly 
twelve years the partnership con- 
tinued, until the senior member of 
the firm withdrew to accept a com- 
mission as associate justice of the 
supreme court, in the spring of 1891. 
When Judge Chase withdrew, Reu- 
ben E. Walker and Arthur H. Chase 
associated themselves with Mr. Street- 
er, and for three years, or until 1894, 
this firm continued under the name 
of Streeter, Watker & Chase. At 
that time Mr. Chase received the 
appointment as state librarian and 
Allen Hollis was admitted to the 
firm in his stead. Seven years later 
Mr. Walker accepted an appointment 
to the supreme bench and, in 190f, 
the firm name became Streeter & Hol- 
lis. Fred C. Demond and Edward K. 
Woodworth were admitted to the 
firm in the same year, and in 1910 the 
firm was named Streeter, Hollis, 
Demond & Woodworth. When Mr. 
Hollis withdrew to conduct a business 
of his own, the firm was known as 
Streeter, Demond & Woodworth. 
On July 1, 1911, Frank J. Sulloway 
was admitted as the junior member 
and the firm name was once more 
changed, this time to Streeter, De- 
mond, Woodworth & Sulloway. 


7 


During the entire period these - 


law firms, headed by Mr. Streeter, 
have attracted attention in legal 
circles throughout New Hampshire, 
because of their connection with the 
important litigation of the state. 
During these years Mr. Streeter has 
devoted a greater part of his personal 


attention to corporation work, repre- 
senting many of the large interests of 
the state, including the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. For eleven years, 
from June, 1895, to October 29, 1906, 
he served the latter corporation, 
withdrawing from its services of his 
own: volition only after wide differ- 
ences of opinion began to exist be- 
tween himself and the management 
of the railroad in regard to the policy 
of the corporation towards state and 
party matters, in which the road had 
no intimate concern. He felt that 
while he was under obligation to 
serve all legitimate interests of the 
road as its counsel, yet at the same 
time he had the right to exercise his 
own judgment upon all matters of 
public, party or private concern in 
which the railroad had no material 
interest. | ; 

Mr. Streeter has not found himself 
too busy with the affairs of his 
“trade” to entirely neglect the wel- 
fare of the Republican party, with 
which he has always been identified 
as a loyal and interested member. For 
years he has served on the Republican 
State Committee and also on the 
Executive Committee of that body as 
the Merrimack County member. In 
1896 he was president of the Repub- 
lican State Convention and in 1902, 
as chairman for the Convention 
Committee on Resolutions, prepared 
the platform in which the Republican 
party of this state broke away from 
unconditional prohibition and de- 
clared for a local option license law. 
By reason of his stalwart defense of 
the platform it was adopted and later 
the local option law was passed by the 
legislature. In 1896 he was dele- 
gate-at-large from this state to the 
National Republican Convention at 
Chicago and was selected as the New 
Hampshire member of the Republican 
National Committee in 1904, which 
position he held for four years. In 
1885 Mr. Streeter served a term in 
the legislature as representative from 
Ward Four, and was an active mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee. He 
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was elected to preside over the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1902, per- 
forming the duties of the responsible 
position with the greatest acumen and 
tact. He served as judge advocate- 
general on the staff of Gov. Charles 
A. Busiel, there acquiring his military 
title. 

Since his graduation from Dart- 
mouth in 1874, Mr. Streeter has 
always evinced the deepest interest 
in his alma mater, being one of the 
first to promulgate the need of an 
alumni representative on the govern- 
ing board of the college. Probably it 
was for this reason that he was 
elected a trustee of the institution in 
1892, and, soon after reélection in 
1897, was made a life member of the 
board at the request of former Presi- 
dent Tucker. Mr. Streeter has served 
for years as chairman of the Trustees 
Committee on Buildings and Im- 
provements, thus coming in direct 
contact with the tremendous growth 
of the physical equipment of the 
college at Hanover. 

Probably one of the most famous 
litigations with which Mr. Streeter 
was connected grew out of the cele- 
brated suit in equity instituted by 
those who alleged themselves to be 
her “‘next friends” for the purpose of 
determining the capacity of Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, discoverer and founder 
of Christian Science, to manage her 
own affairs. As personal counsel for 
Mrs. Eddy and later, following her 
death, as counsel for the estate, Mr. 
Streeter lived up in every way to the 
excellent reputation he had already 
achieved as an astute and brilliant 
attorney, gaining additional laurels 
because of the competent manner in 
which he handled. the several com- 
plicated phases of that legal struggle 
on which the eyes of nearly all the 
civilized world were focused. 

In 1911 President William H. Taft 
appointed Mr. Streeter a member of 
the International Joint Commission. 
He was active in his duties as com- 
missioner, but the most extensive 
work which he performed was as 
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United States member of the com- 
mittee to investigate the pollution 
of the boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada, and to 
recommend a _ remedy. For nine 
months he was engaged in the work, 
especially with reference to the pollu- 
tion of the waters of the Niagara 
River. An extensive report was made 
on this subject, which was adopted in 
full by the commission and reported 
to Congress. In August, 1913, at the 
request of Secretary of State Bryan, 
Mr. Streeter resigned to enable a 
Democrat to be appointed in his 
stead. Since his retirement from 
the commission, Mr. Streeter has been 
actively engaged in his ‘‘trade.” 

In both physical and mental make- 
up, Frank Streeter is a big man. In 
his work he is aggressive and resolute, 
yet, as has often been said, he fights 
in the open and on the level. His 
long experience in dealing with men 
has enabled him to size up human 
nature at almost a glance, a faculty 
that but few men possess. He is 
energetic and tireless, and has a keen 
sense of humor and is democratic in 
spirit to a degree that is as refreshing 
as it is uncommon among men of his 
profession. Mr. Streeter is a master 
of the English language and his pub- 
lished sketches of the lives and char- 
acter of Bismarck, Cecil Rhodes and 
John Paul Jones are the products of 
none but a finished scholar. Perhaps 
one of the most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the man is his unfailing 
pleasant disposition which has gained 
for him the honorable title of “‘ good 
fellow.”’ He is affable and kind, 
making and keeping a host of friends. 

Mr. Streeter has for the past 
twelve years been president of the 
Wonolancet Club; is a member of the 
Snowshoe Club, the Union and Algon- 
quin clubs of Boston, the Derryfield 
Club of Manchester and the Metropol- 
itan, Cosmos, University and Chevy 
Chase Clubs of Washington. He is 
a member of the White Mountain 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., and of Eureka 
Lodge, A. F. A. M. He holds mem- 
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bership in chapter, council and com- 
mandery and is a Scottish Rite Mason 
of the 32d degree, as well as a member 
of Bektash Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He attends the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Mr. Streeter married Lilian Car- 
penter, daughter of Hon. Alonzo P. 
and Julia (Goodall) Carpenter of 
Bath, on November 14, 1877, and 
they have two children, Julia, born 
September 8, 1878, and Thomas W., 
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19, 1873. His early education was 
received in the grammar and high 
schools of Concord. After graduating 
from Dartmouth in 1896 he attended 
the Harvard Law School for two 
years and, returning to this city, was 
admitted to the bar in June, 1899. 
In 1900, Mr. Couch was admitted to 
the firm of Leach & Stevens as a 
junior partner. Mr. Leach has since 
withdrawn from the firm and Mr. 
William L. Stevens has been ad- 
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born July 20, 1883. The Streeter 
home on Main Street is an extensive 
estate with a large dwelling house of 
Colonial design; another building 
which will go down in history as 
“The Barn,” where Mr. Streeter has 
fitted up a beautiful library and den, 
a garage, and well-kept lawns and 
beautiful gardens.—J. W. T. 


BENJAMIN W. CovucH 
Benjamin W. Couch, one of the 
ablest of Concord’s younger attor- 
neys, was born in this city on August 


mitted, the firm. name now being 
Stevens, Couch & Stevens. 

Mr. Couch, despite an extensive 
law practice, has found opportunity 
to serve both the city and state in 
several important capacities. He has 
been a member of the Concord Police 
Commission, associate justice of the 
local Police Court, a trustee of the 
New Hampshire State Hospital and 
president of the City Council under 
the old charter. Since 1911 the 


Republican voters of Ward Five have 
returned him to the legislature and 
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at each session he has held the impor- 
tant post of chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Gov. Samuel D. Felker 
appointed him minority party member 
of the State Board of Control in 1913. 
A brilliant speaker and clear thinker, 
Mr. Couch is well termed a “legisla- 
tive leader.” 

In 1900 Mr. Couch married Ger- 
trude A. Underhill. He is affiliated 
with the Wonolancet, Passaconaway, 
Beaver Meadow and Bow Brook 
clubs, is a Mason and member of the 
Unitarian Church. At the present 
time he holds several important 
business positions, being treasurer of 
the. Concord Gas Light Company, 
trustee of the Merrimack County 
Savings Bank and auditor of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Fire 
Insurance Company. 


JUDGE JAMES WALDRON REMICK 


Among the able members of the 
legal profession in this city, Judge 
James W. Remick is one of the most 
prominent. He is the son of Samuel 
K. and Sophia (Cushman) Remick, 
born October 30, 1860, and was edu- 
cated in the common schools of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and Colebrook, N. H. 
He began the study of law with James 
I. Parsons of Colebrook, later asso- 
ciating with B. F. Chapman of Clock- 
ville, N. Y., and Bingham & Aldrich 
of Littleton, this state. In 1880 he 
entered the law department of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
graduating in 1882, and was admitted 
to the New Hampshire bar in the 
same year. He opened an office in 
Colebrook and practised there for 
two years, in 1885 forming a partner- 
ship with Ossian Ray of Lancaster 
and in 1889 he became associated with 
his brother, Daniel C. Remich in 
Littleton. At the age of twenty- 
eight Judge Remick was appointed 
district attorney for New Hampshire, 
being the youngest man ever to hold 
such an important position. In Lit- 
tleton he was held in high esteem by 
all, having been a member of the 
board of health in 1887-88-89, the 
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board of education from 1889 to 
1901, serving the board as its presi- 
dent during the last six years. He 
was appointed a justice on the Su- 
preme Bench in 1901 and since then 
has made his residence in Concord. 
In 1904 he resigned from the bench 
and resumed his practice of law in 
the firm of Sargent, Remick & Niles, 
later forming a partnership with Henry 
F. Hollis, which was dissolved in 1911, 
in which year he became associated 
with Robert Jackson in the present 
firm of Remick & Jackson, one of the 
most prominent law firms of the state. 


GEORGE Moore FLETCHER 


The Capital City of New Hamp- 
shire has been very fortunate to 
count among her citizenry, Judge 
George M. Fletcher, the son of George 
W. and Hannah R. (Avery) Fletcher, 
who was born at Rumney, December 
19, 1852. He was educated in the 
common schools of that place and the 
New London Literary and Scientific 
Institution. At the age of twenty- 
one he formed a partnership with his 
father in the manufacture of gloves, 
which continued five years, then 
entering the office of Hon. Evarts W. 
Farr of Littleton, who that year was 
elected to Congress, and there Mr. 
Fletcher began his study of law. 
After spending a year in that office 
he went to Ann Arbor, and entered 
the law department of the University 
of Michigan, where he spent two years 
graduating in March, 1881, with the 
degree of LL.B. The six months 
following were spent in the office of 
Frederick Hooker of Minneapolis, 
Minn., after which he devoted some 
few weeks visiting in North Dakota. 
Returning to Concord, Mr. Fletcher 
entered the office of the late Judge 
Mitchell, who was then a member of 
the firm of Bingham & Mitchell, and 
in March, 1883, he was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar, having since 
been in practice in this city. In 
politics the judge is a Republican and 
represented Ward Four in the General 
Court in 1889-91; was county solici- 
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tor, 1897-1901; judge of the Concord 
Police Court, 1902-13; and is at 
present clerk of the Superior Court. 
Judge Fletcher is a member of the 
Unitarian Church and his fraternal 
affiliations include the Blazing Star 
Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

On January 19, 1875, he married 
Addie C. Spaulding, daughter of 
George C. and Annette J. Spaulding. 


Hon. Henry WEBSTER STEVENS 


A prominent lawyer and business 
man of the Capital City is the Hon. 
Henry Webster Stevens, son of the 
late ex-Mayor Lyman D. Stevens and 
Achsah Pollard (French) Stevens, the 
latter born in Concord, September 
26, 1822. Mr. Stevens was born in 
Concord March 5, 1853, and was 
educated in the public schools of 
Concord, at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and at Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter institution 
in 1875. He at once began the study 
of law in his father’s office and, later, 
entered the Boston University Law 
School, from which institution he 
received the degree of LL.B. He was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar 
in January, 1878, and immediately 
formed a law partnership with his 
father. In June, 1879, Mr. Stevens 
formed a partnership with Edward 
G. Leach of Franklin which was con- 
tinued until 1900, when Benjamin W. 
Couch was admitted to the firm. Mr. 
Leach retired from the firm a few 
years later, and in January, 1915, 
Mr. Stevens’ brother, William L. 


Stevens, became the junior member’ 


of the present firm of Stevens, Couch 
& Stevens. It is interesting to note 
at this particular time that the office 
now occupied by the above-named 
firm has been used continuously since 
1847 by Lyman D. Stevens and the 
succeeding law firms. 

_ In politics Mr. Stevens has always 
been a faithful and earnest Republi- 
can. In 1885-86 he was chosen city 
solicitor (a position previously held by 
his father in 1855-56). In 1887 he 
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was elected from Ward Five as a repre- 
sentative to the General Court and 
in 1894 served as alderman from the 
same ward. In 1901 he represented 
District No. 10 in the State Senate, 
serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Banks and as a member of the 
Judiciary and Revision of Laws com- 
mittees. He has been a trustee of 
the public library and served as 
trustee and president of the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital. At pres- 
ent Mr. Stevens is vice-president of 
the Mechanicks National Bank, the 
Merrimack County Savings Bank of 
Concord, a director of the Board of 
Trade Building Company and of the 
Concord Light & Power Company. 

He is a member of the Wonolancet 
Club of Concord and the University 
clubs of Boston and New York. 

On October 27, 1881, he was mar- 
ried to Ellen Tuck Nelson, second 
daughter of William R. Nelson and 
Abby Elizabeth Tuck, of Peekskill, 
Is ¥; 


ALLEN HOLLIS 


Allen Hollis, a leading member of 
the New Hampshire bar, and widely 
known as an authority in public 
utility matters, was born in West 
Concord, N. H., December 20, 1871, 
the son of Major Abijah and the late 
Harriett Van Mater (French) Hollis. 
His education was gained in the 
public schools of Concord, graduating 
from the high school in the class of 
1889; in the law office of Chase & 
Streeter (Judge William M. Chase 
and General Frank 8. Streeter); and 
at the Harvard Law School. In 1906 
Dartmouth College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Mr. Hollis was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in 1893 and since 
that date has been engaged constantly 
in the general practice of law in this 
city, with offices in State Block. He 
served as special counsel for the state 
of New Hampshire in the railroad 
rate investigation before the Public 
Service Commission in 1911-12, and 
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as counsel for the special rate com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature of 1913; and was associated 
with the attorney-general of the state 
in the Grand Trunk Railroad tax 
appeal case before the Supreme Court 
in 1912. 

Mr. Hollis is extensively interested 
in public utilities—gas, electric, tele- 
phone and street railway companies. 
In 1901 he reorganized the properties 
now owned by the Concord Electric 
Company, of which corporation he 
has been the president since 1904. 
He is president, also, of the Exeter, 
Hampton & Amesbury Street Rail- 
way, of the Exeter & Hampton Elec- 
tric Company and of the White 
Mountain Telephone & Telegraph 
Company; vice-president of the La- 
conia Gas & Electric Company and 
of the Exeter Railway & Lighting 
Company; a director of Charles H. 
Tenney & Company (public utility 
operating engineers), in the Concord 
Shoe Factory and in other business 
corporations; secretary and director of 
the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company; trustee of the North 
Boston Lighting Properties, etc. For 
fifteen years clerk of the Union Trust 
Company, Concord, he resigned that 
position to accept the appointment as 
director (Class C) in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Hollis was a member of the 
House of Representatives in the New 
Hampshire legislature of 1907 and 
1909 from Ward Four, Concord, serv- 
ing with distinction upon the impor- 
tant Judiciary Committee at each 
session. In 1908 he was assistant 
secretary of the Republican National 
Convention; and he has been the 
moderator of his ward since 1910. 

Fond of out-of-door life and sports, 
Mr. Hollis has been active in forestry 
and conservation movements and has 
done valuable public service on those 
lines. He has been secretary. of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Society 
since 1907 and is a member of the 
American Forestry Association and 
National Conservation Association; 
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a director of the Connecticut Valley . 
Waterways Association; secretary and 
treasurer of the Squam Lake Improve- 
ment Association; vice-president of 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
League and of the Lake Sunapee 
Fishing Association. 

His clubs are the Wonolancet, Snow- 
shoe, Canoe and Beaver Meadow 
Golf, of Concord, the Harvard and 
Exchange, of Boston. He is a Mason, 
of Eureka Lodge and Royal Arch 
Chapter of Concord, and attends the 
South Congregational Church in this 
city. 

Mr. Hollis married, November 10, 
1897, Amoret Nichoson of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and their children are Allen, Jr. 
born February 1, 1900, and Franklin, 
born March 26, 1904. 


JosEPH S. MATTHEWS 


In the legal circles of this state a 
prominent position has been attained 
by Joseph S. Matthews, assistant 
attorney-general. He is a native of 
Franklin, where he was born Decem- 
ber 21, 1861, the son of George B. 
and Emily (Howard) Matthews. He 
was educated in the Franklin High 
School, from which he graduated in 
1879, and at Dartmouth College, 
where he received the degree of A. B. 
with the class of 1884. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891, began the 
practice at law in this city and early 
in his career had built*up a large and 
successful practice. 

He married, December 10, 1890, 
Clara Helen Webster, daughter of 
John F. and Mary (Cutting) Webster, 
of Concord. They have two children, 
Emily Webster, born August 27, 1892, 
and Jane Webster, May 23, 1896. 

Aside from his law practice, Mr. 
Matthews has found time to devote 
to the affairs of the city and state. 
He is a Republican in politics and has 
been twice elected to the board of 
aldermen. In 1907 he represented 
Ward Four of this city in the general 
court, and his work as chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
long be remembered. In that capacity 
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he was confronted with many difficult 
problems, but his knowledge of the 
subject of taxation, acquired from 
special study, proved invaluable in 
both committee work and on the floor 
of the house. One of the bills reported 
by this committee was the act pro- 
viding for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the entire sys- 
tem of taxation in this state and 
report recommendations to the legis- 
lature of 1909. 
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Bank, treasurer of the trustees of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
Hampshire, a member of St. Paul’s 
Church and of the Wonolancet Club. 


EpwWARD C. NILES 


Since its organization in 1911, the 
New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
mission which succeeded the Railroad 
Commission, has been very fortunate 
to retain as its chairman, Edward C. 
Niles, who, though not of Concord 


Edward C. Niles 


From 1906 until 1913 he was special 
attorney for the state in all litigation 
growing out of the inheritance tax, 
and assisted the state treasurer in its 
collection. He then returned for a 
time to the general practice of law 
and was appointed assistant attorney- 
general in April of this year and as- 
sumed his duties on the first of May. 

Mr. Matthews was a non-com- 
missioned officer of the staff of Col. 
True Sanborn in the New Hampshire 
National Guard, and is now a trustee 
of the Merrimack County Savings 


birth, has been a resident of the Capital 
City for many years. He was born 
at Hartford, Conn., and is the son 
of the late Rt. Rev. W. W. Niles, second 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
Hampshire, and Bertha (Olmstead) 
Niles. From 1879 to 1883 he attended 
St. Paul’s School, later entering 
Trinity College, Hartford, where he 
graduated with the degree of A. B., 
1887. He was classical master at 
the Holderness School, Plymouth, 
from 1887 until 1889, at which time 
he became interested in the study of 
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law and entered the Harvard Law 
School, graduating with the degree of 
LL. B. in 1892. As the junior partner 
in the firm of Daley, Goss & Niles 
at Berlin, Mr. Niles began his career 
as an attorney, and, two years later, 
in 1894, he opened an office in the 
same city, practising alone until 1896. 

Removing to Concord during that 
year he became associated with the 
late Harry Sargent and Henry F. 
Hollis in the firm of Sargent, Hollis 
& Niles. During the next few years 
Mr. Niles was a member of several of 
the most prominent law. firms of the 
city and, in 1908, he became associated 
with Robert W. Upton in the firm of 
Niles & Upton, the latter firm having 
been dissolved January 1, 1914. 

In politics Mr. Niles is a Republican 
and has served both the city and state 
at various times. He was a member 
of the constitutional convention of 
1902, has been a member of the com- 
mon council, board of aldermen, and 
was also a member of the committee 
appointed to revise the City Charter 
in 1908. In the same year he was 
counsel on the constitutional and 
federal questions of the State Tax 
Revision Commission. When the 
Public Service Commission was organ- 
ized by the Bass administration to 
replace the old Railroad Commission 
in 1911, he was appointed chairman of 
that organization and has since been 
continued. He is prominently identi- 
fied in educational circles, and is presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. 

He is a member of the standing 
committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, diocese of New Hampshire, 
of the Diocesan Convention and was 
a member of the General Convention 
of that church from 1904 to 1913. 
He is a Mason and his other fra- 
ternal affiliations include the Wono- 
lancet and Passaconoway clubs, New 
Hampshire Bar Association, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Psi Upsilon and Phi Delta Phi 
fraternities. July 12, 1893, Mr. Niles 
married Ethel Abbe, of Newport News, 
Va., who died October 10, 1910. He 
has three children. 
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A. CHESTER CLARK 


Judge Allan Chester Clark, of the 
Concord Municipal Court, was born 
on the Clark homestead at Center 
Harbor on July 4, 1877. During his 
early youth he attended the country 
schools of his home town, and, unable 
to gratify his desire for a higher edu- 
cation in Center Harbor, he went to 
Meredith, where he entered the high 
-school, doing odd jobs of work in the 
stores of the town and in the printing 
office in order to make money enough 
to support himself. He graduated 
from this school and later from 
the New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion. In 1901, there came a break in 
his schooling, for Clarence E. Burleigh, 
managing editor of the Daily Kenne- 
bec Journal, offered him a position on 
the city staff of the publication, which 
heaccepted. Heremained at Augusta 
until the fall of 1902, when he entered 
Dartmouth College, from which insti- 
tution he was obliged to withdraw in 
his sophomore year for financial rea- 
sons. 

From that time until he came to 
Concord, in the winter of 1905, he 
conducted a real estate business in 
Meredith, and as a side issue, studied 
law with Bertram Blaisdell. The 
business venture did not prove profit- 
able, so Mr. Clark turned his hand to 
the newspaper field in Concord, at the 
same time continuing his study of the 
law in the offices of Gen. John H. 
Albin and Joseph A. Donigan. On 
June 27, 1913, he was admitted to the 
bar and six weeks after that time was 
appointed by Gov. Samuel D. Felker 
to be justice of the Concord District 
Court. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was serving as clerk of the 
District Court, under Associate Jus- 
tice Willis G. Buxton. Since his 
admission to the bar, Judge Clark has 
been devoting his energies exclusively 
to his duties on the bench, and the 
practice of his profession in the State 
and Federal courts. 

The highly successful manner in 
which Judge Clark administered the 
affairs of the District Court during the 
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Felker administration led to his reap- 
pointment by Gov. Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing, when the latter official announced 
the justices after the reorganization 
of the police court system. 

_,He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1902 while a 
student at Dartmouth and in 1912 
was secretary of the same body and the 
only Democrat in the organization. 


Fr 
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city. In fraternal circles he belongs 
to Chocorua Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Meredith; to Concord Lodge, Knights 
of Pythias; Augusta Young Temple, 
Pythian Sisterhood, and Capital 
Grange. In the Knights of Pythias 
he is a past chancellor of Concord 
Lodge and a past deputy grand chan- 
cellor of the Grand Lodge. Heis also 
a member of the Sons of the American 


David F. Dudley 


Judge Clark is a member of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology and of the New 
Hampshire Bar Association, among 
those identified with his profession. 
He still retains his association with his 
former fellow-craftsman in the jour- 
nalistic field by membership in the 
New Hampshire Press Association, 
and is a member of the Wonolancet, 
the Temple, the Unitarian and Beaver 
Meadow Golf, social clubs in his home 


Revolution and the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and a director in 
the Concord Board of Trade. 


Davip F. DupLEY 


In the legal circles of the Capital 
City, few are better known than 
David F. Dudley, fourth and only 
surviving son of Matthew F. and 
Patience A. (Hutchins) Dudley, who 
was born October 17, 1857, in China, 
Me., and was educated in the public 
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schools and in Pembroke Academy. 
Before entering the academy he 
taught school for one year at Epsom 
{this state) and after graduation, in 
1879, he taught in Deerfield. Mr. 
Dudley then took up the study of 
law in the office of Leach & Stevens 
and was admitted to the bar in 1883, 
since when he has been in continuous 
practice in Concord. 

In politics he is a Republican and 
has been elected to various offices on 
the party ticket, having been a mem- 
ber of the common council and the 
board of aldermen, was county solici- 
tor in 1900-04 and a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1903. 
He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow and a 
member of the Grange. Mr. Dudley 
was married in 1879 to Blanche L. 
Fowler. 


Wiu1aM A. Foster 
William A. Foster, son of George 
A. and Georgia (Ladd) Foster, was 
born in Concord, February 3, 1872. 


William A. Foster 


His education was received in the 
public schools of this city, Dartmouth 
College, from which he graduated in 
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1895, and the Harvard Law School, 
where he received his degree in 1898. 
He at once entered the office of the 
late Judge Mitchell, and later became 
the junior partner in the firm of 
Mitchell & Foster, and since the 
appointment of Judge Mitchell to 
the bench in 1910, Mr. Foster has 
continued practice with Harry F. 
Lake, under the firm name of Foster 
& Lake. 

He is a member of the Wonolancet 
Club, Bow Brook Club, and the Bea- 
ver Meadow Golf Club. 


FRED CLARENCE DEMOND 


New Hampshire’s Capital City has 
proven attractive to many a young 
man from the surrounding towns, or 
even states, one of whom is Fred 
Clarence Demond, who came to Con- 
cord in 1895 and has since been con- 
nected with the office of Streeter, 
Walker & Hollis, and succeeding 
firms, at the present time being prom- 
inently connected with the firm of 
Streeter, Demond, Woodworth & 
Sulloway. 

Mr. Demond was born in Freeport, 
Me., November 13, 1875, the son of 
George Nelson and Mary Emeline 
(Field) Demond. He was educated 
in the common schools and is alsoa 
graduate of the high school of Free- 
port, Me. After living at Gorham a 
few years, Mr. Demond came to this 
city in 1895 to study law. In 1899 
he was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar and has-been practising 
law in this city since. Mr. Demond, 
despite the activities of his profession, 
has found opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to the city, being a member of 
the Common Council in 1903-04 and 
a member of the Board of Aldermen 
in 1905-06. He also served on the 
committee to revise the city charter 
in 1908. 

Mr. Demond was married January 
16, 1906, to Mary Peabody Adams of 
Gorham, this state. He resides at 
112 School Street. 

He is a Republican in politics and 
is a member of the American Bar 
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Association, New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, Wonolancet Club, and 
has been a member of the New Hamp- 


Fred C. Demond 


shire Board of Bar Examiners since 


1913. 


EpWARD KNOWLTON WoopWORTH 


Although many Concord men have 
devoted themselves to the profession 
of law, few have been more successful 
than Edward K. Woodworth, a part- 
ner in the firm of Streeter, Demond, 
Woodworth & Sulloway. Mr. Wood- 
worth is the son of Albert Bingham 
and Mary A. (Parker) Woodworth 
and was born in this city August 25, 
1875. He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord, graduating from 
Concord High School with the class 
of 1893. In the fall of the same year 
he entered Dartmouth College, grad- 
uating in 1897 with the degree of 
Litt.B. His study of law was con- 
tinued at the Harvard Law School, 
where, in June, 1900, he received the 
degree of LL.B. (cum laude). He was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
in the same year and began his prac- 
tice of law in the office of Matthews 
& Thompson of Boston, still later 
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entering the office of Lincoln & Badger 
of the same city. In 1901 Mr. Wood- 
worth returned to Concord and be- 
came associated with the firm of 
Streeter & Hollis, which later became 
Streeter, Hollis, Demond & Wood- 
worth. Upon the retirement of Mr. 
Hollis from the firm in 1911, Frank J. 
Sulloway became the junior member 
of the present firm of Streeter, 
Demond, Woodworth & Sulloway. 

In politics Mr. Woodworth is a 
Republican and represented Ward 
Five in the city council from 1907. to 
1911, the last two years serving as 
president of that body. He is also 
well known in business circles, being 
president of the wholesale house of 
Woodworth & Company, vice-presi- 
dent of the Parker-Young Company 
of Lisbon and the Woodstock Lumber 
Company. He is a trustee of the 
Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital 
and also of St. Mary’s School, and is 
president of the Concord Oratorio 
Society. 


Edward Knowlton Woodworth 


He is a member of the Knights 
Templar, Mystic Shrine, Wonolancet 
Club, Bow Brook Club, Intervale 
Country Club of Manchester and the 
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Beaver Meadow Golf Club, having 
served the latter club as president for 
six years, 1909 to 1915. Mr. Wood- 
worth is an Episcopalian, a vestry- 
man of St. Paul’s Church, and is 
secretary of the standing committee 
of the diocese of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Woodworth was married on 
June 25, 1903, to Clara Farwell Holt 
and has three children, Constance, 
Elizabeth and Margaret. 


FRANK JONES SULLOWAY 


The junior member of the firm of 
Streeter, Demond, Woodworth & 


Frank J. Sulloway 


Sulloway is Frank J. Sulloway, son of 
Hon. Alvah W. and Susan K. (Daniell) 
Sulloway, born in Franklin, December 
11, 1883. He was educated in the 
Franklin public schools, St. Paul’s 
School of Concord, and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1905 with 
the degree of A.B., and Harvard Law 
School in 1907 with the degree 
of LL.B. Admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar in 1906, he prac- 
tised law with the firm of Hill, Barlow 
&, Homans in Boston until 1911, when 
he was admitted to the New Hamp- 
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shire bar and became a member of the 
firm on which he still continues. 

Mr. Sulloway was married Septem- 
ber 24, 1913, to Margaret Thayer, 
and has one child, Gretchen, born 
October 10, 1914. He is a member 
of the Bow Brook Club, Wonolancet. 
Club, Beaver Meadow Golf Club, 
Intervale Country Club of Manches- 
ter, Harvard Club of Boston, Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, Longwood 
Cricket Club of Brookline, and the 
Portsmouth County Club of Ports- 
mouth. He isa Unitarian, in politics 
a Republican and is also a member of 
the Ballot Law Commission. He isa 
direct descendant, and his daughter, 
Gretchen, the youngest living descend- 
ant, of Ebenezer Eastman, first settler 
of Concord. 


RoBERT Upton 
A well known member of the New 
Hampshire bar is Robert W. Upton, 
born Feb. 3, 1884. He was educated 
at the Boston University Law School, 


Robert Upton 


graduating in 1907 with the degree of 
LL.B. (magna cum laude), and was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
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on: February 15 and the New Hamp- 
shire bar in July of the same year. 
Mr. Upton has been a member of the 
firms of Sargent, Niles & Upton and 
Niles & Upton, the latter firm having 
been dissolved January 1, 1914. He 
represented Bow in the State Legis- 
lature of 1911 and served on the Ways 
and Means and the Judiciary com- 
mittees. 

He is a member of White Mountain 
Lodge, I. O. O. F.; Bow Grange, P. of 
H.; and the Wonolancet Club. Mr. 
Upton married Martha G. Burroughs 
September 18, 1912, and has one child, 
Richard F. 


Ropert C. MurcHie 
Though still young in point of age 
and practice, Robert C. Murchie is 





Robert C. Murchie 


today one of Concord’s foremost 
lawyers. He is the son of William 
and Agnes J. (Kellie) Murchie and 
was born January 22, 1885, in Scot- 
land. His parents came to Concord 
in 1888 and Mr. Murchie attended the 
public schools of this city, being a 
graduate of the Concord High School. 
In 1909 he received the degree of LL.B. 
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from the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Re- 
turning to Concord he was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar and immedi- 
ately entered the office of Senator 
Henry F. Hollis, later, in 1911, being 
made a partner in the firm of Remick 
& Hollis. Upon the dissolution of 
that firm in 1912, Mr. Murchie became 
a member of the firm of Hollis & 
Murchie. In 1912 he was elected 
county solicitor and was reélected in 
1914. ; 

While at Ann Arbor he was elected 
a member of the Barristers Club and he 
is also a member of the Concord Elks, 
Red Men, Beaver Meadow Golf Club 
and the Concord Canoe Club. 


ALEXANDER MURCHIE 

Well known to Concord people is 
Alexander Murchie, son of William 
and Agnes J. (Kellie) Murchie, born 
in Scotland March 1, 1887. He came 
to this country with his parents in 
1888, and received his early education 
in the public schools of Concord, 





Alexander Murchie 


graduating from Concord High School 
in the class of 1906. Mr. Murchie 
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then studied at the University of 
Michigan Law School for the years 
of 1906-07 and 1907-08. He com- 
pleted his studies in the office of 
Henry F. Hollis and was admitted 
to the New Hampshire bar in June, 
1909. Two years later, July 20, 1911, 
Mr. Murchie was elected city solicitor 
of Concord, and still serves the city 
in that capacity to the complete satis- 
faction of all its citizens. He is a 
member of the firm of Hollis & 
Murchie, with offices at the corner of 
Capital and State streets. 


Harry F. LAKE 


Mr. Lake was born in Pembroke, 
N. H., November 28, 1876, the son of 
Moses R. and Mary J. (Batchelder) 
Lake. He was educated in the dis- 
trict schools of. Pembroke and Pem- 
broke Academy, graduating in the 
class of 1894. He then taught school 
one year. Entering Middlebury (Vt.) 
College, he graduated with the class 
of 1899, taught school two years and 
then took up the study of law in 





Harry F. Lake 


the office of Hon. John M. Mitchell, 


and at Boston University. He was 
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admitted to the bar in 1904 and be- 
came immediately associated with 
Mitchell & Foster, attorneys. In 
1906 Mr. Lake became a partner, 
under the firm name of Mitchell, 
Foster & Lake, continuing until 1910, 
when Mr. Mitchell withdrew from the 
firm to become associate justice of 
the Superior Court; since when he 
has been in the general practice of 
the law, with William A. Foster, 
under the firm name of Foster & 
Lake. 
GrorceE V. HILu 


George V. Hill, Esq., came to Con- 
cord thirteen years ago to serve as 
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city editor of the Concord Monitor 
during the constitutional convention 
and session of the legislature of 1902- 
03. Four years later he was admitted 
to the New Hampshire bar, and has 
since been in active practice of law 
in the State Capital Bank Building. 

Mr. Hill was born in Deerfield in 
this state, November 3, 1875, and 
was educated at the Haverhill (Mass.) 
High School, Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, and Dartmouth College, not 
graduating from the latter. His 
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activities since leaving college, to 
enlist as a private in the Eighth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, the day 
war was declared against Spain in 
1898, have covered a broad field of 
endeavor. He represented the Bos- 
ton Globe while serving as an enlisted 
man in the army of occupation in 
Cuba, and, after the war, was with 
the Globe in Boston. Later he was 
on the staff of the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gazette, and for nine years, with the 
exception of six months with the 
Concord Monitor, was connected with 
the Manchester Union in some capac- 
ity. Mr. Hill continued to manage 
the Concord bureau of the Union 
two years after he began the practice 
of law, and still exercises an active 
membership in the New Hampshire 
Press Association. He organized the 
present Publishing Company of the 
New Hampshire Patriot in 1910 and 
retains an interest in that concern. 

In social and fraternal circles Mr. 
Hill has a wide affiliation. The 
United Spanish War Veterans re- 
ceive’ his first attention, and he is 
also a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and of the 
Colonial Wars, is a Mason, an Elk, 
a member of the Grange, and other 
fraternal organizations, the Wono- 
lancet Club and several athletic and 
country clubs. 

In politics Mr. Hill has always been 
a Republican without any of the 
popular frills. He is married and has 
two children. 


WILLIAM LYMAN STEVENS 


A Concord man well known in law 
circles is William L. Stevens, youngest 
son of the late Hon. Lyman D. 
Stevens. He was born in this city 
April 5, 1880, and was educated in 
the public schools, Phillips Andover 
Academy and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter institution 
in 1903 with the degree of A.B. To 
further his study of law Mr. Stevens 
then entered the Harvard Law School 
and, in 1906, the degree of LL.B. was 
conferred upon him. In December 
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of the same year he was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar and, on 
January 1, 1907, entered the office of 
Leach, Stevens & Couch. A few 
years later Mr. Leach retired from the 
firm and January 1, 1915, Mr. Stevens 
became the junior member of the 
firm of Stevens, Couch & Stevens. 
He is a member of the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, Casque and Gauntlet 
Society, Wonolancet Club and the 
Beaver Meadow Golf Club. October 
2,1 1914, Mr. Stevens was married 





William L. Stevens 


to Miss Marion Barrows Adams of 
Dorchester, Mass. In politics he is a 
Republican. 


ROBERT JACKSON 


Among Concord’s younger attor- 
neys who have made a creditable rec- 
ord for themselves in professional and 
other lines, is Robert Jackson, the jun- 
ior member of the firm of Remick & 
Jackson, who was born in Dover, 
May 21, 1880, son of James R. and 
Lydia (Drew) Jackson. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Little- 
ton and Dartmouth College, grad- 
uating in 1900. Mr. Jackson then 























became associated with Judge Aldrich 
of the United States District and 
a Circuit courts as secretary, with head- 
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quarters in Boston, still pursuing his 
studies in law. He was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar in 1907 and 
since has been associated in the prac- 
tice of his profession with Judge James 
W. Remick. 

He married Dorothy, daughter of 
Hon. Oliver E. Branch of Manchester, 
and has two children, Sarah and Hope. 
Mr. Jackson is a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi Fraternity and while in 
Boston was a member of the First 
Corps of Cadets, M. V. M. 


RosBert M. WRIGHT 


Robert M. Wright, associated in 
the practice of law with Allen Hollis, 
is one of the most substantial of 
Concord’s younger lawyers. .A de- 
scendant of old New England parent- 
age, Mr. Wright has always made 
his home on the farm in Sanborn- 
ton which has been owned by his 
family for a century and a quarter. 
He thus retains his rural environ- 
ments, yet comes in daily contact 
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with city life while practising his pro- 
fession. 

After attending the public schools 
in Sanbornton, Mr. Wright grad- 
uated from Franklin High School and 
entered New Hampshire College, from 


‘ which institution he was graduated in 


1900. 

Following graduation he taught 
school in Hill and Belmont, N. H., be- 
ing principal of the grammar school 
in the latter town. After a period 
as instructor at the Stearns School 
for Boys at Hartford, Conn., he 
engaged in business in Hill for a 
period of four years.” After a short 
period of business life he took up the 
study of law in the office of Streeter 
& Hollis at Concord and attended 
Boston University Law School in 
1910. When Mr. Allen Hollis with- 
drew from the firm, Mr. Wright con- 
tinued his studies with him, being ad- 
mitted to the bar, in 1912. He has 
since continued with Mr. Hollis. Mr. 
Wright was a member of the Consti- 





Robert M. Wright 


tutional convention of 1912 and Re- 
publican member of the last legisla-~ 
ture from Sanbornton. 
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FrANK G. DRISCOLL 


Among the most popular of Con- 
cord’s young attorneys is Frank G. 
Driscoll, son of David J. and Kath- 
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erine (McLaughlin) Driscoll, born in 
Penacook, August 7, 1892. He re- 
ceived his early education in the 
schools of Penacook and later entered 
the University of Maine where he 
graduated with the degree. of LL.B. 
in 1914. Mr. Driscoll was one of the 
few successful candidates who applied 
for admission to the New Hampshire 
bar in June, 1914. It was in Septem- 
ber of the same year that he opened 
his office at 65 North Main Street 
and has enjoyed an extensive prac- 
tice, having made a large number of 
friends in this city. Mr. Driscoll is 
at the present time the youngest 
member of the state bar. 
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J. JOSEPH DOHERTY 


J. Joseph Doherty, one of Concord’s 
most popular young men and one of 
three successful candidates at the 
December, 1914, bar examination is 
the youngest member of the New 
Hampshire bar in practice in Concord. 
Mr. Doherty was born in Concord, 
July 18, 1890, and is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Doherty. He 
was educated in the Parochial and 
Concord High Schools, graduating 
in 1909, and, later studied law with 
Martin, Howe & Donigan, and at 
Boston University Law School. 

Mr. Doherty is state advocate of 
the Knights of Columbus, and a 





J. Joseph Doherty 


member of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. At present he is en- 
gaged in the general practice of law 
at 3 Depot Street. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


When the site, upon which stands 
the present Capital City of New 
Hampshire was first settled,. very 
little thought was directed towards 
the physical welfare of the people. 
In those days disease was considered 
a menace, but as far as can be learned 
nothing but advice was obtainable, 
and that from the nearest farmer. Of 
course the Indian remedies were in 
existence, but very few people had 
faith in the Redskins whom they 
considered their deadly enemies. 
Sickness was attended to by some 
kind neighbor, the settlers giving 
freely to one another. The colony 
is said to have been without a medical 


inently connected with the affairs of 
the town and frequently served as 
moderator, town clerk and selectman, 
also holding the office of the justice 
of the peace. He practised medicine 
in this vicinity twenty-seven years, 
and died September 17, 1767. It 
cannot be ascertained whether Doctor 
Carter had any contemporaries, but a 
Doctor Emery is mentioned as a 
short-time resident. 

Doctor Carter’s real successor was 
Dr. Philip Carrigain, or McCarrigan, 
who came to Concord in 1768. He 
was distinguished as a surgeon, but 
in those days the science was far 
different from the present time, it 
being stated that a carpenter’s saw 
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Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital 


adviser for at least fourteen years, 
when Dr. Henry Rolfe came, and, 
having spent the winter here, and 
suffering from cold and the want 
of suitable provisions, it is sup- 
posed that he returned to Massachu- 
setts. 

The first physician to settle in 
Concord was Dr. Ezra Carter, known 
as the Elder. He was a young man 
and came from Salisbury, Mass., 
having studied medicine with Doctor 
Ordway in that town. At that time 
Concord had a population of about 
250 and they were scattered from Bow 
to Canterbury, it being quite likely 
that his practice extended to these 
towns. Doctor Carter was prom- 


and a sharp knife were quite a com- 
plement of tools for amputation. 

As time went on more men became 
interested in the study of medicine. 
A medical college was opened in the 
state and later the New Hampshire 
Medical Society was formed. The 
early history of the society shows 
that its object was understood by 
neither the public nor the members, 
and it is to the valiant few who held 
together in spite of discouraging cir- 
cumstances that the medical pro- 
fession of today owes more than it 
can tell. 

In 1834, on the grounds now occu- 
pied by the residence of the Hon. 
Benjamin A. Kimball, was estab- 
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lished Concord’s first hospital, the 
‘Thompsonian Infirmary, which existed 
but afew years. This institution was 
followed by the Concord Botanic 
Infirmary, the Water Cure Estab- 
lishment and the Improved Move- 
ment Cure Institute of New York, all 
of which lasted but a few years each. 

In 1830 the condition of the insane 
in New Hampshire awakened much 
interest but each year the legislature 
failed to pass measures to remedy the 
situation. It was not until 1842 that 
the institution was established and Dr. 
George Chandler was given the super- 








Dr. Granville P. Conn 


intendency. He was succeeded by 


Dr. Andrew McFarland and Dr. John . 


E. Tyler, the latter being succeeded 
by Dr. Jesse P. Bancroft who served 
the state from 1857 to 1883, when 
his son, Dr. Charles P. Bancroft, the 
present superintendent, took charge 
of the institution. 

Dr. Edward H. Parker of Concord, 
a scholarly physician, was the first 
editor and publisher of a monthly 
medical journal, the New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Medicine. The first 
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issue appeared in March, 1850, and 
it was published by Doctor Parker 
until October, 1853, when he accepted 
a professorhsip in the New York 
Medical College. The publication 
passed in several hands in the next 
few years and in 1858 went out of 
existence. 

In 1843 the practice of homeopathy 
was introduced by Dr. Augustus 
Frank, a German. His stay in Con- 
cord was brief but others entered the 
field, among whom was Dr. Ferd 
Gustav Oehme who later had printed 
a book called ‘“‘The Domestic Phy- 
sician,’’ which was published by the 
late Edson C. Eastman. 

The physicians of the town adopted 
their first table of fees on January 1, 
1867, and among the nineteen signers 
were Drs. Granville P. Conn and 
Jacob H. Gallinger. 

In 1884 the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital was established, 
it being the first general hospital in 
the state. Much credit for the estab- 
lishment of this institution is due Dr. 
Shadrach C. Morrill, who went among 
his friends and secured pledges of 
money before active steps were taken 
to organize the hospital association. 
The institution has grown contin- 
uously since it was opened and today 
Concord is proud of its fine showing. 

The constant and successful en- 
deavors of the men who at one time 
made up the medical fraternity of 
Concord paved the way for the pres- 
ent generation, who, keeping abreast - 
of the times, have placed this city in 
the foremost ranks in the medical 
world. 


Dr: GRANVILLE P. Conn. 


The dean of the medical profession, 
though not at the present time a 
resident of this city, is Dr. Granville 
P. Conn. He was born in Hills- 
borough, January 25, 1832, of mingled 
Scotch, Irish and English ancestry. 
He was educated in the common 
schools, Francestown and Pembroke 
academies, and had completed two 
years of study in the civil engineering 
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course at Norwich Military Academy 
when ill health compelled him to 
withdraw from the academy. He 
began his study of medicine with Dr. 
H. B. Brown of Hartford, Vt., at- 
tended two courses of medical lectures 
at Woodstock, Vt., and received his 
degree of M. D. from the Dartmouth 
Medical School in 1856, when he 
began his practice in East Randolph, 
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years went on, his usefulness con- 
stantly increased. He was a member 
of several medical and fraternal or- 
ganizations and has held a prominent 
place in the work accomplished by 
them. Doctor Conn retired from 
active life a short time ago and in 
August, 1914, left this city for Haver- 
ford, Pa., where he has since made 
his home with his son. 





Dr. Irving A. Watson 


Vt., continuing it at Richmond, in 
the same state, until August 19, 1862, 
when he was commissioned assistant- 
surgeon in the Twelfth Vermont Vol- 
unteers; serving with this regiment in 
the field, he was mustered out of the 
United States service in 1863. He 
came to Concord the same year. 
Doctor Conn immediately, upon 
his coming to Concord, became promi- 
nent in medical affairs and, as the 


Dr. Irvinc ALLISON WATSON 

Since its organization, in 1881, the 
affairs of the State Board of Health 
have been conducted in a most 
efficient manner by Dr. Irving Allison 
Watson. He was born in Salisbury, 
N. H., September 6, 1849, and is the 
son of Porter Baldwin, born at 
Corinth, Vt., July 13, 1825, and Luvia 
E. (Ladd) Watson; grandson of Itha- 
mar Watson, born at Weare, and 






























DR. FERDINAND A. STILLINGS 
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great-grandson of Caleb Watson, born 
at Hampstead, this state, and who 
served in the Revolutionary War. 
The doctor received his preliminary 
education in the common schools of 
New Hampshire, and at the Newbury 
(Vt.) Seminary and Collegiate In- 
stitute, later attending lectures at 
the Dartmouth Medical College and 
at the medical department of the 
. University of Vermont, graduating 
M. D. from the latter institution in 
1871 and receiving the degree of A.M. 
from Dartmouth in 1885. 

As a physician, Doctor Watson 
began his practice at Groveton (North- 
umberland), N. H., and remained 
there ten years, during which time he 
was several years superintendent of 
schools; was twice, 1879-81, repre- 
sentative in the general court, and 
was also surgeon to the Grand Trunk 
Railway. He was largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of the 
act’ creating the state board of health; 
was appointed one of its members, 
and at its organization in September, 
1881, was elected secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the board, in which 
capacity he since been continued. 

He is registrar of the vital statistics 
of the state; has five times been 
elected secretary of the American 
Public Health Association; has been 
president of the International Con- 
ference of State and Provincial Boards 
of Health; is a permanent member of 
the American Medical Association, 
honorary member of the Academia 
Nacional de Medicina de México, was 
assistant secretary-general of the First 

an-American Medical Congress, 
member of the Société Frangaise 
d’Hygiéne of Paris, of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, the New 
Hampshire Historical Society; is a 
Mason, a Knight Templar, and is a 
member of many other organizations. 


Dr. FERDINAND A. STILLINGS 
Since 1874 Concord has been very 
proud to claim as one of her residents 
Dr. Ferdinand A. Stillings, one of the 
leading physicians as well as surgeons 
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of the state. He is the son of Anson 
and Phoebe De Forest (Kenison) Still- 
ings, and was born at Jefferson, March 
30, 1849. The doctor was educated in 
the schools of Jefferson, Lancaster 
Academy and Dartmouth Medical 
School, where he received his degree in 
1870. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant physician at the Mc- 
Lean Asylum in Somerville, Mass., and 
three years later he pursued his 
studies in the hospitals of London, 
Paris and Dublin. Returning to 
America in 1874, he settled in Con- 
cord where he has built up a large 
practice and has been frequently 
called to other points as a surgeon 
and consultant. Doctor Stillings is at 
present advisory surgeon of the Mar- 
garet Pillsbury Hospital, of the New 
Hampshire Memorial Hospital for 
Women and Children and is also 
surgeon of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. He served as surgeon-general 
on the staff of Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle 
and of Gov. Frank W. Rollins. While 
in this capacity he reorganized the 
hospital corps of the National Guard 
and instituted regular drills, which 
accounted for the competency of the 
corps that accompanied the First New 
Hampshire Regiment when the call 
came for the Spanish War. In 1899 
Dr. Stillings was chosen to represent 
Ward Five in the General Court and 
was returned in 1901, being instru- 
mental at both sessions for the passing 
of measures relating to public health 
and hospital improvements. He also 
caused to-be passed a_ resolution 
creating a commission to investigate 
as to the advisability of establishing 
a sanatorium for consumptives, which 
reported favorably at the next session, 
when the doctor represented the 
tenth senatorial district. 

He is an active and prominent 
member in the American Medical 
Association, New Hampshire Medical 
Society, the New Hampshire Surgical 
Club, Merrimack County and Centre 
District Medical Society, Interna- 
tional Association of Railway Sur- 
geons, New York and New England 
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Association of Railway Surgeons and 
the American College of Surgeons. 
Doctor Stillings is medical director of 
the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, a director of the 
Mechanicks National Bank, and a 
number of other corporations. 


Dr. GEORGE Cook 


One of the best-known physicians 
of Concord is Dr. George Cook of 16 
Centre Street, who has _ practiced 
medicine in this city for the past 
forty years. The scope of Doctor 





Dr. George Cook 


Cook’s life has by no means been 
limited, however, to the study and 
practice of medicine, for he has been 
a close student of men and affairs 
both at home and abroad. Like other 
New Hampshire men of his profes- 
sion, Doctor Cook has found time 
to assist in caring for the needs of 
the body politic, and, as a staunch 
Republican, has served the state in 
numerous capacities. A country- 
wide acquaintance among students 
of his profession, gained through ex- 
tensive travel in the United States, 
has given him a broad, liberal mind 
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and an unfailing understanding of 
human nature. Doctor Cook has 
given freely of his time and talent to 
further the upbuilding of Concord 
and his kindly advice to numerous 
young men, whom he has assisted 
in one way and another to obtain a 
higher education, has had a direct 
beneficial influence on its citizenship. 

Dr. George Cook was born in the 
historic town of Dover, N. H., on. 
November 16, 1848, the son of Solo- 
mon and Susan Ann (Hayes) Cook. 
He was educated at Franklin Acad- 
emy and Concord High School, com- 
ing to this city at the age of fifteen 
years. He read medicine with Dr. 
Charles P. Gage and Dr. Granville P. 
Conn, afterwards entering the Univer- 
sity of Vermont College of Medicine. 
He graduated from the Dartmouth 
Medical College in 1869 and im- 
mediately began practice at Henniker, 
where he remained until 1870 when 
he went to Hillsborough, where he 
was in practice until he came to Con- 
cord in May, 1875, as a practitioner. 
In 1874 he was superintendent of 
schools in Hillsborough. 

From that time on honors in the 
medical field came to Doctor Cook 
with great regularity. He was made 
assistant surgeon of the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard in 1879; sur- 
geon in 1882, medical director in 1884 
and in 1893 and 1894 was Surgeon- 
General on the staff of former Gov. 
John B. Smith. From 1878 to 1884 
Doctor Cook was city physician and, 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison, from 1889 to 1893, 
he was pension examining surgeon. 
At the time of the Spanish American 
War, Doctor Cook was major and 
chief surgeon of the First Division, 
Second Army Corps, U. 8. V. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives in 1883 
and 1884. Since 1885 Doctor Cook 
has been an inspector of the State 
Board of Health and has been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Margaret Pills- 
bury Hospital since the institution was 
opened on October 20, 1884. He has 
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been president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Examining and Registration 
Board since the law went into effect 
in 1897. 

Doctor Cook is a member of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, 
Center District Medical Society, As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of the 
United States, American Medical 
Society and, from 1898 to 1908, was 
Grand President of the Alpha Kappa 
Kappa Medical Fraternity .of which 
he is now Grand Primarius and visit- 
ing officer among the different chap- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 
In this capacity he visits the Pacific 
Coast once every two years, and all 
chapters east of the Mississippi once 
a year. 

Doctor Cook is a Mason and an 
Odd Fellow, member of the Sons of 
Veterans, New Hampshire Historical 
Society, and has been a vestry-man at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church for the 
past twenty-five years. 


Dr. CHANcEY ADAMS 


In the medical fraternity in this 
city, probably there is no man better 
or more favorably known than 
Chancey Adams, A.M., M.D., theson 
of Benjamin and Eliza Briton (Sawyer) 
Adams, who was born in North New 
Portland, Me., March 15, 1861. He 
belongs to a branch of the famous old 
Massachusetts family of the same 
name. Doctor Adams was educated 
in the district schools of North Anson, 
Me., and graduated from Anson 
Academy in 1880. He next attended 
the Waterville Classical Institute 
(now Coburn Classical Institute), 
Waterville, Me., graduating in 1881, 
when he became a student in Colby 
University at Waterville, completing 
his studies there in 1885. After 
teaching in the district schools of 
Embden, Waldoboro, and in the 
Phillips High School, he entered the 
Portland Medical School and later 
the Maine Medical School, graduat- 
ing from the latter institution in 1891. 
In the same year he entered the 
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United States Marine Hospital at 
Staten Island. Thence he went to 
Taunton, Mass., as assistant physi- 
cian in the Insane Hospital. It was 
after he had taken a three months’ 
course in the Post-Graduate Medical 
School and College of New York 
City in 1893 that he opened an office 
in Concord. 

The doctor is a member of the 
Merrimack County and Centre Dis- 
trict Medical Society, New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, American Med- 
ical Association and New Hampshire 
Surgical Club. 





Dr. Chancey Adams 


In 1893 Dr. Adams married Laur- 
inda Clara Coombs of Gloucester, 
Mass. He has two children, Ed- 
mund C. and Elizabeth B. Adams. 
The doctor is a Mason, Knight of 
Pythias, Shriner, a Son of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; was city physician 
in 1897-98; is_a member of the 
United States Pension Board of 
Examiners and also medical referee 
for Merrimack County. 
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Dr. CHARLES RUMFORD WALKER 


Interested in public affairs and con- 
stantly working for the betterment of 
the people of Concord is Dr. Charles 
Rumford Walker, descendant in the 
fourth generation from the Rev. 
Timothy Walker, the first minister of 
Concord. He was born in this city 
February 13, 1852, and was fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy 
where he graduated in 1870. After 
receiving his degree from .Yale four 
years later, he entered upon the study 
of medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, graduating in 1878, in the 
same year being appointed a member 
of the house staff of the Boston City 
Hospital, where he served as surgical 
intern until January, 1879. In Feb- 
ruary of the same year he went 
abroad, in further pursuit of his pro- 
fessional studies, and was matriculated 
in the foremost institutions of Dublin, 
London, Vienna and Strassburg, his 
European studies occupying more 
than two years. Returning to Con- 
cord in March, 1881, the doctor estab- 
lished a practice which has grown to 
be one of the largest in this city. 

Since the Margaret Pillsbury Hos- 
pital was established, Doctor Walker 
has been a member of its staff and is 
at present on the consulting staff of 
that institution. He has been physi- 
cian at St. Paul’s School and has served 
a term as surgeon in the National 
Guard. He is a member of several 
medical societies including the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, of which 
he has been president; and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and has 
also been a member of the National 
Board of Health. 

Doctor Walker is a trustee of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank, Rolfe 
and Rumford Asylum, trustee and 
treasurer of the Timothy and Abigail 
B. Walker Free Lecture Fund. In 
1892 he was elected a member of the 
board of aldermen and in 1894 he was 
chosen to represent Ward Five in the 
General Court. 

He was married January 18, 1888, 
to Frances Sheafe of Boston, and 
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has two children, Sheafe Walker and 
Charles R. Walker, Jr. 


Dr. Marion L. BuGBEE 


A person of marked ability in the 
professional circles of Concord is Dr. 
Marion L. Bugbee. She is the daugh- 
ter of Jonathan and Ellen (Lewis) 
Bugbee born in Hartford, Vt., and 
was educated at the Tilden Seminary 
of West Lebanon, and in 1897 gradu- 
ated from the Woman’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary. 


Dr. Marion L. Bugbee 


Doctor Bugbee was an intern at the 
Memorial Hospital of Worcester in 
1898, later going to her native home 
in Hartford, Vt., where she remained 
until 1907 when she took a post- 
graduate course in the Post-Graduate 
Hospital of New York City. It was 
in the same year that the doctor took 
charge of the Memorial Hospital of 
this city, in which position she still 
continues. 

She is a member of the Merrimack 
County and Centre District Medical 
societies, American Medical Associa- 
tion, chairman of the-.Public Health 
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Committee for the Federated Clubs 
of New Hampshire and secretary of 
the Public Health Educational Com- 
mittee of the American Medical As- 
sociation for New Hampshire. Doc- 
tor Bugbee is also a member of the 
Concord Woman’s Club, Friendly 
Club and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Dr. CHARLES PARKER BANCROFT 

New Hampshire is, indeed, fortu- 
nate to have at the head of one of its 
largest institutions Dr. Charles Parker 
Bancroft, known country-wide as 


one of the foremost alienists of the 
He is superintendent 


present day. 
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Boston and in 1882 he was called by 
the trustees of that State Hospital to 
become superintendent and treasurer 
of that institution. At that time 
there were 260 patients whereas now 
the number of people receiving treat- 
ment at this institution exceeds 1,150. 
Doctor Bancroft has been identified 
with all of the progressive movements 
for the care of the insane. 

From 1890 he has been interested 
in the general movement taking place 
throughout the country for the state 
care of the insane. This movement 
contemplated their removal from the 
county poorfarms and placing them 
under the care of the state, where 
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of the State Hospital, having suc- 
ceeded his father in 1882. Doctor 
Bancroft was born at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., January 11, 1852, the son of 
Jesse P. Bancroft and Elizabeth 
(Speare) Bancroft. His early educa- 
tion was received in the common 
schools of Concord, Phillips Andover 
Academy, Harvard College, receiving 
the degree of A.B. in 1874; and the 
Harvard Medical School, from which 
he graduated in June, 1878. He was 
house officer at the Boston City 
Hospital for eighteen months and was 
an assistant in the New Hampshire 
State Hospital nine months. 

In the spring of 1879 the doctor 
began his practice of medicine in 


better provisions are possible for 
better classification and _ scientific 
study. This movement necessitated 
additional buildings and these com- 
prised the following: in 1900, the 
Twitchell House, a building for con- 
valescent patients; 1903, North and 
South pavilions; 1905, a hospital 
building for the accommodation of 
165 patients, modeled after general 
hospitals; 1907, the Kent and Peaslee 
buildings for 175 patients; 1909, a 
new heat and power plant; and 1911, 
a building for industrial patients, 
accommodating 225. 

Doctor Bancroft became interested 
in the better training of nurses and 
attendants and in 1888 established a 
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training school for nurses, modeled 
on the lines of the general hospital 
training schools. This training school 
has a three-year course and it is af- 
filiated with the best training schools 
in New York City and graduates fif- 
teen or more nurses each year, who 
are qualified to assume head positions 
in the State Hospital, or similar posi- 
tions in other institutions, or to enter 
into private nursing. 

The Doctor became interested early 
in the field of industrial training and 
vocational employment for insane. 
He established a shop many years 
ago for the employment of men 
patients in which many industries 
are taught, such as broom and brush 
making, cobbling and shoe making, 
printing, weaving and making hosiery. 
Women are similarly taught in various 
kinds of needlework, basketry, rug 
making and the like. Two industrial 
teachers are employed and an annual 
fair has been instituted in which the 
products of these various industries 
are sold to the public. 

Under Doctor Bancroft, a patho- 
logical laboratory and a modern, 
up-to-date hydro-therapeutic room 
has been established in the hospital 
building for scientific study and the 
better treatment of the patients. 

For many years he has been very 
interested in the colony care for the 
insane, and at his suggestion the state 
purchased about three hundred acres 
of farm land four miles distant from 
the hospital on which several patients 
are employed throughout the year, 
raising farm products for the main 
hospital. This is intended to be the 
nucleus of a larger and permanent 
farm colony. 

Doctor Bancroft is a member of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society, 
Boston Society for Psychiatry, and 
Neurology, of the American Medico- 
Psychological Association, of the New 
England Society of Psychiatry, and 
has been president of the three latter, 
as well as the Boston City Hospital 
Alumni Association. 

He has been a frequent contributor 
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to these societies at their meetings 
and is author of the following reprints 
and other publications: Wood’s “ Ref- 
erence Handbook of the Medical 
Sciences,”’ articles on the ‘Opium 
Habit,” the “ Physical Expression of 
Insanity,” and a monograph on the 
“General Symptomatology of In- 
sanity.” Doctor Bancroft has pub- 
lished many other articles and has 
been called upon quite frequently 
to deliver addresses, among the most 
noteworthy are: “‘Inquiry into the 
Causes of Insanity, with Especial 
Reference to Prevention and Treat- 
ment,” 1884; ‘Physical Basis of 
Sin,” 1894; ‘Automatic Muscular 
Movements Among Insane,” 1881; 
‘“‘Sub-Conscious Homicide and Suicide, 
Their Physiological Psychology,” 1898; 
“Legal and Medical Insanity,’ 1900; 
“Paresis,’’ 1904; “Reconciliation of 
the Disparity Between Hospital and 
Asylum Trained Nurses,’ 1904; ‘ Re- 
ception Hospitals and Psychopathic 
Wards in State Hospitals for the In- 
sane,’ 1907; presidential address, 
“Hopeful and Discouraging Aspects of 
the Psychiatric Outlook,” 1908; 
‘‘Women Nurses on Male Wards in 
Hospitals for the Insane,” 1908; “Is 
there an Increase Among the Dement- 
ing Psychoses?” 1913; ““Some Perils 
Confronting the State Care of the In- 
sane.” 

Through the efforts of Doctor 
Bancroft, the New Hampshire State 
Hospital today is recognized as one 
of the foremost institutions in the 
country for care of the insane. His 
progressive methods have ofttimes 
been cited as models and adopted by 
various institutions. 


OrtANDO B. Dovetas, M.D. 

In September, 1901, Concord wel- 
comed to her confines Orlando B. 
Douglas, M.D., of New York City. 
He is the son of Amos and Almira 
(Balcom) Douglas, born in Cornwall, 
Vt., September 12, 1836. His edu- 
cation was obtained in the common 
schools of his native state and. Bran- 
don Seminary. Later he taught 
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school three winters and in summers 
assisted his father in the lumber 
business and farming. In 1858 he 
went to Brunswick, Mo., and began 
the study of his profession. He was 
a participant in the terrifying turmoil 
in Missouri at the beginning of the 
Civil War, in 1861. In September he 
enlisted in the Eighteenth Regiment, 
Missouri Infantry, and saw some hard 
service; was twice wounded, once at 
the battle of Shiloh in 1862, being sent 
to friends in New England when he 
recovered. In July he reported to the 
Washington Park Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, O.; was assigned to Provost 
Marshal duty till November, when he 
returned to his regiment at Corinth, 
Miss., where he was appointed Adju- 
tant of his regiment. Later, by spe- 
cial order of Gen. Grant, he was 
assigned to Gen. Bayne’s Brigade as 
A. A. A. G. 

In 1876 Doctor Douglas removed 
to New York City, where for twenty- 
five years he was active in professional 
and medical circles. A _ certificate 
presented to Doctor Douglas in 1891, 
on the occasion of his trip to the north 
of Europe, states over the signatures 
of officers of different organizations, 
that he was at that time holding the 
following positions: that he was a 
graduate of the University Medical 
College of New York; treasurer of the 
New York Academy of Medicine; 
professor in the Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital; surgeon to 
the Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital; was a member of the board 
of directors of the New York Physi- 
cians’ Mutual Aid Association, and 
member of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, and of its 
Committee on Publications. 

Doctor Douglas is a member of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society, 
of the American Medical Association, 
honorary member of the Vermont 
Medical Society, and of numerous 
other kindred associations. He is 
author of various medical papers, 
largely on subjects connected with 
his specialty, diseases of the ear, nose 
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and throat. He was surgeon of 
Reno Post in New York City for 
twenty-five years, and member of the 
G. A. R. since August 25, 1868; is a 
Companion of the First Class, Loyal 
Legion of America. He is past com- 
mander, Department of New Hamp- 
shire, G. A. R.; is a 32d degree Mason 
and of the A. A. O. N. M.S.; is a 
Baptist; a Republican in politics; has 
been a member of the State Executive 
Committee of the N. H. Y. M. C. A. 
since 1903, and president of the New 





Orlando B. Douglas, M.D. 


Hampshire Orphans’ Home, in Frank- 
lin, ten years. 

In September, 1875, he married 
Maria Manson Tiddy, who won fame 
as an army nurse in the Civil War. 
Mrs. Douglas was a very able woman 
and at the time of her death, on Jan. 
11, 1913, was president of the National 
Association of Army Nurses of the 
Civil War, past chaplain of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps and chaplain of the 
New Hampshire Department, Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps. 

On May 3 of this year Dr. Douglas 
was appointed Medical Director of 
the National Association, Survivors of 
the Battle of Shiloh. 
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Loren A. SANDERS, M.D. 


Loren Addison, only child of George 
S$. and Prudence S. (Parker) Sanders, 
was born July 5, 1874, in Grafton, 
where he began his education. He 
later attended the public schools of 
Wilmot and New London. At the 
age of eighteen he came to Concord 
and entered the employ of the Abbott- 
Downing Company. Doctor Sanders 
had been in this city but one year and 
six months when he decided to take 
up the study of medicine, and, to 
prepare himself for his chosen profes- 
sion, he entered Tilton Seminary in 
1893. After graduating from this 
institution the doctor went to New 
York City where he continued his 
studies in the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, which about this time became 
merged with the medical department 
of New York University. On May 
16, 1899, he graduated from that 
institution, following which he came 
to Coneord and at once became 
associated in practice with one of the 
most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons of the state, Dr. Granville P. 
Conn. Doctor Sanders from the first 
gave special attention to surgery, in 
which department he has been very 
successful, and is today an attending 
surgeon on the staff of the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital, and sur- 
geon to the New Hampshire Memorial 
Hospital for Women and Children. 

He is a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, Merrimack 
County and Centre District Medical 
Society, New Hampshire Surgical 
Club, New York and New England 
Association of Railway Surgeons, and 
is a fellow in the American College of 
Surgeons, and is Medical Examiner 
for the United Life, Columbian Life, 
John Hancock, Penn Mutual, and 
other life insurance companies. He 


is a Mason, a Baptist, and in politics’ 


a Republican. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of health, has served 
four years in the city common 
council, two years as alderman, and 
was a member of the General Court, 
1911-12. 
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On September 29, 1898, Doctor 
Sanders married Margaret A. Clough 
of Warner, N. H., daughter of Reuben 
and Mary Elizabeth (Clark) Clough. 


Dr. EvizaBetH Hoyt-STEVENS 

The first woman of Concord birth 
to establish herself as a physician in 
this city was Dr. Jane Elizabeth 
Hoyt-Stevens. She was a student at 
Wellesley Medical College in 1879- 
83, and a graduate of the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary (Blacknell College) in New 
York City, class of 1890. 





Dr. J. Elizabeth Hoyt-Stevens 


The doctor visited hospitals in 
England and Scotland during the 
summer of 1890 and was a resident 
physician at Lassell Seminary in 
1890-91 and in 1892-93, Doctor Hoyt 
worked at the University of Vienna 
under Professor Schauter, Hertzfeld, 
Kaposi and Lukasieweiz. 

Returning to Concord she opened 
an office at her ancestral home on 
North State Street in June, 1893, and 
was appointed consulting physician 
on the medical staff of the Margaret 
Pillsbury Hospital in 1896., She re- 
signed the position in 1899 for the 
purpose of spending an unlimited 
time in Europe, remaining abroad 
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nearly three years. About one half 
of this period was given to lectures 
and laboratory work in the University 
of Leipsic under Professors Chun, 
Wundt and Schmarsow, while nine 
months were devoted to travel in 
North Africa, Tunis, Algiers, and the 
Sahara desert. 

Doctor Hoyt returned to America 
and to Concord where she unexpect- 
edly resumed the practice of her pro- 
fession in June, 1902. In April, 1906, 
she went as delegate from the New 
Hampshire State Medical Society 
to the International Medical Con- 
gress, then meeting in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. After the Congress, which con- 
tinued one week, she traveled three 
months through Spain, and went again 
into North Africa to Morocco and 
Algiers. ° 

On June 26, 1907, the doctor mar- 
ried George W. Stevens of Clare- 
mont, since which time she has con- 
tinued with office practice only. 


Dr. RussELL WILKINS 


Doctor Wilkins, a son of the late 
Chaplain E. R. Wilkins, was born 
in Amesbury, Mass., April 23, 1873, 
and upon removal to Concord be- 
came a pupil in the public schools, 
graduating from the high school in 
1891. Choosing the profession of 
medicine and surgery as a life work, 
he entered Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, and graduated from that insti- 
tution in the class of November, 1895. 
He became the house officer of Cam- 
bridge Hospital in the following year, 
and in 1897 began the practice of 
medicine in Concord, in which he still 
continues. 

He early manifested an interest in 
military affairs, and in 1898 was com- 
missioned first lieutenant and assistant 
surgeon in the First New Hampshire 
Volunteers. He now holds the com- 
mission of major in the medical de- 
partment of the New Hampshire 
National Guard, and for three years 
has been acting surgeon-general. 

Doctor Wilkins served as a mem- 
ber of the Concord Board of Health 
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for six years, the last two as president. 
He is president of the Centre Dis- 
trict and Merrimack County Medical 
Society, a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and one of 


-the staff of the Margaret Pillsbury 


General Hospital. In 1913 he repre- 
sented his ward in the state legisla- 
ture. 





Dr. Russell Wilkins 


In 1903 he married Grace M. Thur- 
ber of Penacook, and hopes to be 
survived by his two children, Daniel 
and Dorothy. 


Dr. Joun McCuure Gove 


Dr. John McClure Gove, the pio- 
neer osteopathic physician of New 
Hampshire, has been engaged in 
practice since 1900, in Concord, and 
was the first osteopath to locate per- 
manently in the state. 

Doctor Gove was born in Raymond, 
N. H., in 1872, the son of Samuel 
and Mary (McClure) Gove. He was 
fitted for college at Sanborn Seminary, 
Kingston, N. H., and entered Boston 
University in 1892, from which insti- 
tution he received the degree of Bach- 
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elor of Arts in 1896, and continued 
in the same institution for post-grad- 
uate study for another year. He was 
graduated from the Boston Institute 
of Osteopathy in 1900, and immedi- 
‘ately came to Concord. In 1909 he 
took a special course of study in 
Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
(formerly the Boston Institute of 
Osteopathy) and received the degree 
of Doctor of Osteopathy in 1910. 
Doctor Gove was one of the organ- 





Dr. John McClure Gove 


izers of the New Hampshire Osteo- 
pathic Society and is at present its 
president. He is also a member of 
the New England Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation and of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association. He took a very 
active part in securing the passage of 
the medical law at the last session of 
the legislature, which provides a uni- 
form standard of examination for all 
doctors ‘and which raises the educa- 
tional qualifications required of all 
practitioners coming into the state. 


Dr. Henry H. AMSpDEN 


Henry H. Amsden, M.D., was born 
in Penacook, N. H., July 15, 1872. 
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He graduated from Concord High 
School in 1891 and received the degree 
of M.D., from Boston University in 
1896. He located in Attleboro, Mass., 
immediately following graduation and 
practised there until October, 1905, 
when he removed to Concord. 

He was married to Grace F. Page 
of Concord on June 29, 1898. They 
have two children, John Page Amsden 
and Edward Daggett Amsden. Doc- 
tor Amsden is a member of the Center 





Dr. Henry H. Amsden 


District Medical Society, New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, New Hamp- 
shire Surgical Club, and American 
Medical Association, and is assistant 
visiting physician to the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital. He is a 
member of the First Congregational 
Church, and a Mason and Odd Fellow. 


Dr. FRANK WILLARD GRAFTON 


Prominent among the members of 
the medical fraternity of this city is 
Dr. Frank W. Grafton, who was born 
in Gilford, N. H., the son of James 
and Mary Jane (Collins) Grafton. 
He attended the public schools and re- 
ceived private instruction before he 
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entered the Bryant & Statton Business 
College in Manchester, after which 
he taught school for two years in Bow. 
The doctor took a further course of 
instruction in the Concord High 
School and entered the medical de- 
partment of Dartmouth College in 
1893, graduating two years later. In 
November, 1896, he began his prac- 
tice in Concord, in association with the 
late Dr. E. H. Foster, and has been 
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the New Hampshire Surgical Club, 
and is also a fellow in the American 
College of Surgeons. He is also iden- 
tified with Bow Grange, P. of H.; 
Masons, including the Shrine; Odd 
Fellows; United Order of Pilgrim 
Fathers and Knights of the Ancient 
Essenic Order. 

Doctor Grafton was married De- 
cember 19, 1896, to Edith Mathilde 
MacDowell, of Champlain, N. Y. 





Dr. Frank W. Grafton 


most successful, at present enjoying 
a large practice and having innu- 
merable friends. Doctor Grafton is at 
present an attending surgeon on the 
staff of the Margaret Pillsbury Hospi- 
tal. 

In politics he is a Republican and 
has the distinction of having been the 
first Republican town clerk of Bow. 
The doctor is a member of the Merri- 
mack County Medical Society, New 
Hampshire State Medical Society, 
the American Medical Association, 


Dr. Rosert J. GRAVES 


Among Concord’s most successful 
physicians and surgeons is Dr. Robert 
Graves. Though still a young man 
his accomplishments in the field of 
medicine and surgery have attracted 
wide interests. The doctor was born 
in Boscawen, June 22, 1878, the son 
of Eli E. and Martha (Williams) 
Graves. He received his education 
in the Concord High School and 
Harvard College, graduating from the 
latter institution with the degree of 
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A. B. His attention then turned to 
the study of medicine, entering the 
Harvard Medical School, where he 
received the degree of M. D. in 1903. 
During his last year at the medical 
school he was the prosector of anat- 
omy. The doctor’s hospital experi- 
ence has been quite extended and has 
been in connection with some of the 
most prominent institutions of the 
country, including the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where he served as 
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The doctor is a member of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, Aescula- 
pian Club, New Hampshire Surgical 
Club, and is a fellow in the American 
College of Surgeons. He is a member 
of several fraternal organizations, in- 
cluding the Masons and Shrine, Odd 
Fellows, Elks and the Grange. He is 


a Republican in politics and is a 
member of the South Congregational 
Church. 





Dr. Robert J. Graves 


house surgeon for two years, the 
Boston Lying-In Hospital and the 
Bournewood Private Hospital, having 
been assistant in the latter institution. 
On November 28, 1904, Dr. Graves 
came to Concord to practice medicine 
and during his stay here has made 
friends with everybody he has come 
in contact with. His clientele is one 
of the most extensive and includes all 
classes and conditions. He is an 
assistant on the surgical staff of the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital. 


Doctor Graves married Helen McG. 
Ayers, October 10, 1905, and has three 
children, Katharine, Jane Phillips 
and John Kimball. 


Dr. W. PRESTON BEAUCLERK 


In the foremost ranks of the medical 
profession in this city is Dr. W. Pres- 
ton Beauclerk, the son of Sydney W. 
Beauclerk and _ Elizabeth (Yates) 
Beauclerk, who was born in Troy, 
N. Y., June 9, 1875. His early educa- 
tion was received in the Lyndon 
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Institute of Lyndon, Vt., following 
which he took a course at Norwich 
University in Northfield, Vt. Hav- 
ing decided to follow the medical 
profession, the doctor entered the 
University of Vermont where he 
received his degree of M.D. in 1896. 
Later in the same year he came to 
New Hampshire to practice medicine, 
opening an office in Contoocook. For 
seven years Doctor Beauclerk enjoyed 
an extensive practice in that village 
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a member of the surgical staff 
of the Margaret Pillsbury General 
Hospital and is prominently con- 
nected with the Merrimack County 
and Centre District Medical Soci- 
ety, the New Hampshire State Med- 
ical Society, the American Medical 
Association and the New Hampshire 
Surgical Club. 

He is a Mason, an Elk, a member 
of the Wonolancet Club, Loyal Order 
of Moose, and the Sons of St. George. 


Dr. W. Preston Beauclerk 


and made a large circle of friends. 
Wishing to increase the field of his 
medical activities, he came to Con- 
cord in 1903, where he has since been 
located. Dr. Beauclerk has always 
taken a deep interest in the affairs of 
Concord and has done all in his power 
to promote movements that were for 
the benefit of the city and the people 
in general. His practice is one of 
the largest and most exclusive in the 
city. 

At the present time the doctor is 


Dr. Frep A. SPRAGUE 

Among the prominent young Con- 
cord physicians is Dr. Fred A. Sprague, 
who was born in Pembroke November 
9, 1873, the son of Alvah 8S. and Eliza 
A. (Snell) Sprague, both families 
being of Revolutionary stock. He 
received his early education in the 
schools of Claremont and this city, 
also by private tutoring. Doctor 
Sprague entered the Baltimore Medi- 
cal College in 1902, where he received 
his degree of M. D. While in college 
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he was a member of the A. O. D. 
fraternity. The doctor was an intern 
at the Maryland General Hospital for 
one year and, after passing the Mary- 
land State Board and the New Hamp- 
shire Board he began his practice of 
medicine and surgery in Concord 
October 1, 1906, and, during the past 
three years, has made a specialty of 
X-ray work. He has been a member 
of the board of health for seven years 
and is also a member of the Spanish 
War Veterans, and several other medi- 
cal and fraternal societies. 





Dr. Fred A. Sprague 


On July 7, 1903, Doctor Sprague 
married Jennie C. Brown, the daugh- 
ter of Charles W. and Lecretia C. 
Brown of Concord. Previous to mar- 
riage Mrs. Sprague was a teacher in 
Concord schools for seven years. 


Dr. GrorGE HAVEN CLARKE. 

Doctor Clarke was born in Concord, 
the son of David E. Clarke, a long- 
time dry goods dealer of this city, and 
Henrietta S. Clarke. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of this 
city, had private tuition in Boston 
and received his degree of M.D., 
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from Tufts College Medical School 
in 1902, opening an office in Boston 
in the same year. While in that city 
the doctor had clinical experience at 
various hospitals and dispensaries 
and returned to his native city in 1905. 
Dr. Clarke is an assistant physician 
on the medical staff of the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital and a con- 
sulting physician of the Pembrok 
Sanatorium. : 

He is a member of the Merrimack 
County and Centre District Medical 
Society, a fellow of the New Hamp- 





Dr. George H. Clarke 


shire Medical Society and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, a member 
of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
a member of the. New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and the Wono- 
lancet Club. 


Dr. OraMEL Henry STANLEY 
One of the city’s younger physi- 
cians is Oramel H. Stanley, who was 
born in Fryeburg, Me., July 11, 1887, 
the elder son of Charles Edward and 
Grace (Evans) Stanley. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Frye- 
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burg and Fryeburg Academy, grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College with 
degree of A.B., and the degree of M.D. 
was conferred upon him at Bowdoin 
Medical School. Doctor Stanley was 
house physician at the Maine General 
Hospital, studied at the New York 
Lying-in Hospital and is at present 
an assistant on the surgical staff of 
the Margaret Pillsbury General Hos- 


Dr. Oramel H. Stanley 


pital. He came to Concord in 1913 
and in politics is a Republican. 

The Doctor is a member of the 
Beta Theta Pi and Phi Chi frater- 
nities, Merrimack County and Centre 
District Medical Society, New Hamp- 
shire State Medical Society, New 
Hampshire Surgical Club, and is a 
Mason. 


Dr. CuHartes H. DOLLoFF 


Doctor Dolloff was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., December 29, 1877. 
He was educated in the public schools 
of Cambridge and Everett and at 
Dartmouth Medical School, grad- 
uating in 1903. The doctor has been 
an intern in the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
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In 1905 he came to Concord and has 
since been connected with the New 
Hampshire State Hospital. Doctor 
Dolloff acted as superintendent of 
that institution from January 1, 1915, 
until the reinstatement of Doctor 
Bancroft in the middle of May. 

He is a Mason and a member of 


Dr. Charles H. Dolloff 


the New Hampshire State Medical 


Society. 


THe New HAmpsHIRE MEMORIAL 
HospITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


This beneficent institution, the 
only hospital in‘the state managed 
by and for women, is now in its 
twentieth year. It was incorporated 
September 12, 1895, largely through 
the efforts of Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell 
who began medical practice in Concord 
in 1878, the first woman physician in 
the capital, and one of the very earl- 
iest in the state. Miss Mary Ann 
Downing, whose life was devoted to 
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good works, helped Dr. Wallace- 
Russell to realize her dream, and 
became the first president of the 
new undertaking. The hospital was 
opened to patients, October 10, 1896. 
From that time till August 31, 1914, 
the date of the last annual report, 
2,347 patients have been received, 
and forty-two nurses have been grad- 
uated from the training-school. 

The permanent funds now amount 
to $33,283.34, including six endowed 
free beds. As showing the state-wide 
interest in the hospital, it may be 
mentioned that of the six women pro- 
viding these free ‘beds two lived 
in Newport, and one each in Man- 
chester, Dover, Hopkinton and Pem- 
broke. The original house, 66 South 
Street, purchased in 1896 for $7,000, 
is still the home of the hospital. It 
has been several times remodelled and 
enlarged, but it has never lost its 
homelike look. The number of pa- 
tients has steadily increased till the 
accommodations have been strained 
Last 
year, 1913-14, 258 patients were 
cared for, more than double the 
number, 127, received in 1905-06. 
The latter number was four times as 
great as during the first year when 
thirty-one only were enrolled. 

The hospital has been fortunate 
in its location, facing on two streets 
with a large plot of land to the south, 
shaded by graceful elms, and an ample 
garden in the rear. The double 
piazzas, recently added by Mrs. 
Mary W. Truesdell, one of the trus- 
tees, are most helpful in bringing 
additional sun and air to the patients. 
The demand for accommodations has 
become so great that last summer four 
nurses slept in a tent on the lawn while 
the superintendent and night nurses 
have had to seek quarters outside the 
building. It is to relieve this pressure 


almost to the bursting point. 
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that the Dickerman property, a 
comfortable house and land adjoining 
the hospital on the north, has recently 
been acquired. The great present 
need of the hospital is a separate 
maternity department. There were 
forty-five babies born in the main 
building last year; and the Hospital 
Associates are hopeful in the near 
future of raising funds for a two-story 
maternity ward. 

The charge at the hospital is from 
$12.00 to $18.00 per week, which in- 
cludes board and nursing except when 
the case is so critical that the patient 
must have a private nurse. Medical 
fees are extra, and the patients may 
employ any physician, male or female, 
that they choose. Anyone comparing 
these prices with the expense of sick- 
ness in one’s own house can readily 
see that it pays to go to the hospital. 
Although the institution receives no 
state aid, depending upon its friends 
for its support, over 26 per cent. of 
charity work was done last year. 

Dr. Wallace-Russell, the projector 
and founder of the hospital, was phy- 
sician-in-charge till her lamented 
death, July 1, 1906. She was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Marion L. Bugbee, 
the present incumbent, under whose 
efficient direction the institution is 
continually increasing its usefulness. 
Miss Rosanna O’Donoghue has been 
superintendent for the last nine years. 
Dr. Ellen A. Wallace of Manches- 
ter sister of the founder, and the 
only one of the original board of 
officers now living, has been president 
since the death of Miss Downing in 
1903. 

The foregoing brief summary gives 
but the faintest outline of the noble 
work which this institution is accom- 
plishing. Visit the place and see for 
yourself, if possible. If not, send for 
the annual report. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION 


Though today the practice of den- 
tistry is considered one of the most 
difficult, at one time Concord had no 
such person as a dentist on its lists of 
professional men, it being considered 
a side line of a physician, who was 
called upon occasionally to extract an 
aching tooth. 

It was not until 1823 that Dr. 
Elijah Colby, a graduate of the medi- 
cal college at Hanover, settled in the 
east village of Concord and gave 
particular attention to this profession, 
calling himself a surgeon-dentist. He 
had no contemporaries until 1834 
when Doctor Willard came to this city. 
Doctor Willard was afterwards mayor 
and postmaster of Concord. 

As time went on several were 
added to the ranks of the dental 
fraternity but it was not until the 
latter part of 1859 that there was 
practicing in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire’s first dental college graduate, 
Dr. Eben G. Cummings, who opened 
an office in Phenix Block. Before 
this time the dentists of the state 
studied in a dentist’s office, observing 
his practice. Doctor Cummings was 
the first dentist in Concord to use 
adhesive gold in filling teeth. Dr. 
George A. Young became associated 
with Doctor Cummings and the 
partnership was continued for nearly 
twenty years when their offices were 
separated. 

The ranks of the dental profession 
have been added to continuously, 
and today their presence in the com- 
munity is regarded as a necessity, the 
people of the present age realizing 
that the care of the teeth is one of the 
most essential factors of good health, 
and they are consulted as commonly 
as the family physician. 


Epmtunp H. Ausesg, D.D.S. 


Doctor Albee traces his ancestry 
back to Colonial and Revolutionary 


times. He is the son of Willard S. 
and Harriet (Marsh) Albee and was 
born in Charlestown, N. H. His 
youth was passed on the farm and 
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attending the public schools of the 
town. He then entered the dental 
office of his uncle, Dr. William Albee, 
as a student, and, later, he was at 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Doctor Albee grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Dental 
College in the class of 1891, and in 
May of the same year commenced 
practice in Concord, and is still in 
the same office. 

He is a member of the National 
Dental Society, the Northeastern 
Dental Association, the New Hamp- 


Dr. Edmund H. Albee 


shire Dental Society of which he was 
president in 1914, and the Concord 
District Association. He is one of 
the consulting surgeons of the Mar- 
garet Pillsbury General Hospital. 
He attends the South Congregational 
Church. Doctor Albee married Lois 
Hurd of Newport, N. H. They have 


one child, Harriet Isabella. 


Dr. JoHN HENRY WoORTHEN 


Dentistry of the present day has 
become a science and the barbarities 
which were practiced on patients a 
few years ago have passed out of 
existence. Fully alive to the require- 
ments of the times, Dr. John H 
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Worthen, located at 15 North Main 
Street, Concord, N. H., has made this 
profession a constant study, adopting 
every improvement of modern times. 


Dr. John H. Worthen 


Doctor Worthen was born in Holder- 
ness, N. H., April 21, 1868, and was 
educated in the public schools at 
Holderness until 1885. He graduated 
from the New Hampton (N. H.) Com- 
mercial College and School of Teleg- 
raphy in 1886. In 1896 he received 
the degree of D.D.S. at the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Dental Surgery and 
afterwards graduated from the Jen- 
kins Post-Graduate School in Porce- 
lain in 1905. He has practiced in 
Concord since 1896. In that time he 
has endeavored to apply every modern 
improvement to his profession. Doctor 
Worthen attended lectures and private 
classes on “Orthodontia”’ (the regula- 
tion of the teeth) in 1907 and 1908 in 
Boston under Doctor Baker, one of the 
most famous men in the profession in 
the country. 

The subject of this sketch is a 
past president of the New Hamp- 
shire State Dental Society and the 
Contoocook River Improvement So- 
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ciety; has been secretary of the Con- 
cord District Dental Association since 
its organization in 1907, a charter 
member of the National Association 
of Oral Hygiene, and he is also a 
member of the National Dental As- 


‘sociation, the Northeastern Dental 


Association, the Dental Protective 
Association, the Anti-Vivisection 
League, Automobile Legal Associa- 


tion, National Voters’ League, and 


the Blue Lodge of Masons. Doctor 
Worthen is also a justice of the peace 
and a notary public. 

On February 4, 1897, Doctor 
Worthen was married to Dell M. 
Moulton, a daughter of Revolution- 
ary stock, in Plymouth, N. H., and 
has. one daughter, Doris Moulton 
Worthen, now a junior at St. Mary’s 
School in this city. 


Dr. Louis I. MoutTon 


Dr. Louis I. Moulton has an office 
in Chase Block, Room 3, located at 


Dr. Louis I. Moulton 


15 North Main Street and has prac- 
ticed in this city several years. Heisa 
very prominent member in several 
of the leading dental societies. 
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Dr. WituiamM A. YounG 


Dr. William A. Young was born 
in Concord, September 25, 1876, the 
son of the late Dr. George A. and Mary 


Dr. William A. Young 


(Cummings) Young, who came to 
Concord in 1861, where Dr. Young 
commenced the practice of dentistry 
in the office where he remained for 
forty-three years, and where his son 
is still practicing. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord, and graduated 
from the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege and Garretson Hospital of Oral 
Surgery in 1900. He immediately 
entered his father’s office, and con- 
tinued his association with him until 
the latter was appointed postmaster 
of Concord, December 13, 1903. Since 
his father’s death, November 11, 
1904, he has practiced alone. 

He joined the New Hampshire 
Dental Society in 1900 and served 
on the Executive Committee for three 
years; was president in 1904, and is 
now treasurer, an office which he has 
held for eleven years. In 1902 he 
became a member of the Northeastern 
Dental Association, in which he has 
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held several offices, and is now editor. 
He is also secretary and treasurer of 
Philadelphia Dental College Alumni 
Association of New England. Doctor 
Young was the first president of the 
Concord District Dental Association, 
is a member of the National Associa- 
tion and is one of the consulting den- 
tal surgeons of the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital. 

He married, March 4, 1903, Nellie 
A. Bailey, born in Belmont, Mass., 
March 20, 1878, daughter of Milton 
G. and the late Olive (Berry) Bailey. 


Dr. GEorGE E. ROWELL 


Among those most prominently 
identified with the dental profession 
in this city is one of Concord’s own 
sons, Dr. George E. Rowell, son of 
Charles P. and Lecretia (Eastman) 
Rowell, who was born in the house 
where his father has lived for half a 
century. The doctor received his 
education in the schools of Concord 


Dr. George E. Rowell 


and then attended the Philadelphia 
Dental College where he graduated 
in 1900, at which time he was vice- 
president of the Garretsonian So- 
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’ ciety. It was in the same year that he 
opened his office at 40 North Main St. 
Dr. Rowell is a member of the Psi 
Omega Fraternity, Eta Chapter; was 
president of the New Hampshire State 
Dental Society in 1913; has been a 
member of the Northeastern Dental 
Association since 1906, and holds mem- 
bership in the Dental Protective As- 
sociation, and the Royal Arcanum. 


Dr. CHARLES L. TRUE 


Dr. Charles L. True, son of Joseph 
F. and Mary B. True, was born in 


Dr. Charles L. True 


Holderness on the shores of Squam 
Lake, September 13, 1860. He at- 
tended the district school of that 
town, Beede’s High School at Center 
Sandwich and the New Hampton In- 


stitute. After teaching several terms 
at the town school, he began the study 
of dentistry with the late Dr. G. N. 
Johnson, continuing his studies in the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery, graduating in 1891. The fol- 
lowing fall he bought the office and 
practice of Dr. Edwin White at Tilton 
where he remained twenty years. 
While in Tilton his residence was on 
the Northfield side, where he served 
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two years on the board of selectmen 
and was twice elected a member of the 
School board of Union District. In 
1899 he was elected president of the 
New Hampshire Dental Society. 
Doctor True was married, in 1894, to 
Alida M. Cogswell of Tilton and they 
have three children. In the spring of 
1914 he bought the Chadwick estate, 
at 23 Merrimack Street, Penacook, 
where he now resides and enjoys a 
lucrative practice with office at his 
residence. The doctor spends most 
of his vacations raising vegetables and 
fruits at his summer home, the Shep- 
ard farm, on a southern bluff of 
Canterbury. 


Dr. CLARENCE J.. WASHBURN 

Well known to local people is Dr. 
Clarence J. Washburn, located at 51 
North Main Street. He was born in 
Tunbridge, Vt., and at an early age 
his parents moved to Reading, Mass., 
where he received his education. 
Dr. Washburn is a pupil of Dr. Ma- 
goon of Wakefield, Mass., one of the 


Dr. Clarence J. Washburn 


Massachusetts’ 
In November, 


Commonwealth of 
most noted dentists. 
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1901, he was registered in this state 
and in 1903 he married Miss Mary 
H. Brown of Attleboro, in the city 
of Dover, N. H. 

The doctor is a member of the 
Concord Lodge of Elks the New 
Hampshire Dental Society, the North- 
eastern Dental Association, and the 
National Dental Association. 


Drs. Lester H. anp Haro.tp C. 
PLAISTED 


Dr. Harold C. Plaisted is in Con- 
cord on Monday, Tuesday and 


Dr. Lester H. Plaisted 
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Dr. Harold C. Plaisted 


Wednesday of each week, while Dr. 
Lester H. Plaisted is in this city 


on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
Their office is in Huntwood Terrace. 


Dr. E. 8S. CuMMINGS 


Though still a young man, Dr. 
EK. S. Cummings is considered a 
leader in the dental fraternity in this 
city. He is well known here and 
enjoys a large practice, his office 
being in the First National Bank 
Building. 








CAPITAL CITY BANKS 


The first bank in Concord was 
chartered over one hundred years ago, 
and its institution unfortunately led 
up to a series of business discords 
which extended over a period of 
twenty years. At the June session 
of the legislature, in 1806, a charter 
was granted for the first discount 
bank in the city, or in this part of 
New Hampshire for that matter, 
and the following were made grantees 
of the Concord Bank: Timothy 
Walker, Robert Harris, Richard Ayer, 
John Bradley, William A. Kent and 
John Chandler of Concord; Caleb 
Stark and John Mills of Dunbarton; 
Baruch Chase and Joseph Towne of 
Hopkinton; Joseph Clough of Canter- 
bury; Joshua Darling of Henniker; 
Aquilla Davis of Warner; Ebenezer 
Peaslee and William Whittle of Salis- 
bury. The capital of the bank was 
made not less than fifty thousand 
or more than two hundred thousand 


dollars, in specie, and the charter was 
for twenty years. 

Timothy Walker was chosen moder- 
ator and William Kent clerk, of the 
grantees’ organization at the first 
meeting held on July 17, 1886, at 


David George’s tavern. Unfortu- 
nately the selection of officers was a 
poor one, not from a personal stand- 
point, but by reason of the fact that 
Mr. Walker represented the North 
End and Mr. Kent the South End. 
There was a strong factional feeling 
at that time between the two sections 
of the city, for Concord had been 
divided topographically by the old 
Tan Yard Brook, which crossed 
Main Street near the present junc- 
tion of North Main and Montgomery 
Streets, and the feeling between the 
residents of the two sections was 
extremely bitter. 

Mr. Kent, of course, wanted the 
bank located south of the Tan Yard 
Brook, but Mr. Walker would not 
hear to it, and when it became evi- 
dent that Mr. Walker controlled votes 
enough to swing the location of the 


bank his way, Mr. Kent and his 
followers withdrew and participated 
in no further meetings, but not with- 
out a variety of suits at law, in which 
Daniel Webster appeared as attorney 
for the dissatisfied grantees. 

The Concord Bank opened for 
business in February, 1807, in the 
home of Samuel Sparhawk, the cashier, 
with Timothy Walker as president. 
In 1808 the South End representa- 
tives opened the Concord (Lower) 
Bank with Joseph Towne as president 
and William A. Kent as cashier. 
The Concord Bank then became 
known as the “Upper Bank” and 
the rival institutions made things 
lively in Concord business for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The “Upper 
Bank,” following the expiration of 
its first charter, in 1826, was renamed 
the Merrimack County Bank and 
the grantees erected at that time the 
brick building on North Main Street 
formerly used by the New Hampshire 
Historical Society as a home. In 
1866 the directors of the old institu- 
tion closed their business to avail 
themselves of the National Banking 
Act. The “Lower Bank” was forced 
to close its doors in 1840 when bank- 
ruptcy overtook it, thus it was with 
the closing of the old “‘Upper Bank”’ 
that the early and troublous history 
of banking was brought to a close. 


First NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, No. 318 
on the government list, was organized 
in March, 1864, with a capital of 
$100,000, the same being increased 
the next year to $150,000. The in- 
corporators were Asa Fowler, Enos 
Blake, William Walker, Benning W. 
Sanborn, George A. Pillsbury and 
Moses Humphrey. The first board of 
directors consisted of seven persons 
which included the six incorporators 
and Moses Humphrey. Asa Fowler 
was elected president, and Wood- 
bridge Odlin, cashier, the latter serv- 
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ing only a short time, being succeeded 
by William W. Storrs. Its banking 


rooms at that time were located on 
the second floor of the brick block, 
immediately north of the Eagle Hotel, 
which were afterwards occupied for 
several years by the New Hampshire 
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This corner is one of the historic spots. 
of Concord, being in the early days the 
sight of the Garrison House of James 
Osgood and later of the famous Wig- 
gin Tavern. The bank from its or- 
ganization to the present time has. 
experienced an uninterrupted period 

















First National Bank 


Savings Bank. Here the First Na- 
tional remained until 1868 when the 
bank was moved to the brick building 
opposite the Phenix Hotel, this build- 
ing being built by the famous Con- 
cord (Lower Bank) in the early part of 
the last century. In 1892 the bank 
was moved to what was then known 
as the Statesman Building at the cor- 
ner of North Main and Depot Streets. 


of prosperity. Its growth has been 
continuous, its assets in 1864 being 
between $100,000 and $200,000 and 
in the present year (1915) between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

The executive officers of the bank, 
since the organization, have been as 
follows: Presidents: Asa Fowler, 
George A. Pillsbury, Augustine C. 
Pierce, William M. Chase, and Wil- 
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liam F. Thayer. Vice-presidents: 
William M. Chase, Frank 8. Streeter, 
and William A. Stone. Cashiers: 
Woodbridge Odlin, William W. Storrs, 
William F. Thayer, Charles G. Rem- 
ick, Charles W. Brewster, and Ed- 
ward N. Pearson. 


Assistant Cashiers: 


Charles G. 
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Streeter, John H. Brown, David D. 
Taylor, Edward N. Pearson, John B. 
Jameson, David E. Murphy, William 
F. Thayer. 


THE NATIONAL STATE CAPITAL BANK. 


The State Capital Bank received its 
charter from the New Hampshire leg- 
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National State Capital and Loan and Trust Banks 


Remick, William A. Stone, and Carl 
H. Foster. 

The present officers and board of 
directors are as follows: William F. 
Thayer, president; Frank 8. Streeter, 
vice-president; William A. Stone, 
vice-president; Edward N. Pearson, 
cashier; Carl H. Foster, Assistant 
cashier. Board of Directors: William 
M. Chase, Solon A. Carter, Frank S. 


islature in 1852, being the fifth bank 
organized in Concord. «The capital 
stock at first was $100,000, which was 
later increased to $150,000, and, still 
later, to $200,000. 

The State Capital opened its bank- 
ing rooms on January 26, 1853, on the 
second floor of Rumford Block. The 
original officers were Samuel Butter- 
field, president; Edson Hill, cashier; 
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Samuel Butterfield, Enos Blake, 
Abraham Bean, Hall Roberts, Asa 
Fowler, Robert N. Corning and Eben- 
ezer Symmes, directors. 

In the month of January, 1865, the 
State Capital was reorganized under 
the national banking act, taking the 
name of the National State Capital 
Bank. The original capital was 
$100,000, which was increased in the 
same degree as was that of the State 
Capital, being, in 1872, $200,000. 
The bank had occupied the same 
quarters as its predecessor, but in 
1864 removed to the new State Block, 
occupying rooms directly over the 
corner store. At this time the officers 
of the bank were John V. Barron, 
president, and Preston S. Smith, 
cashier. The bank continued in this 
location until 1871 when the wooden 
building at the corner of North Main 
and Warren streets was purchased, 
and new quarters on the ground 
floor fitted up. On April 18, 1879, 
this building was destroyed by fire, 
and the bank took temporary rooms 
in Central Block, a short distance 
south. During their occupancy of 
this building, the present National 
State Capital Bank Building was 
built, and the bank occupied its new 
quarters in September, 1880. 

Since the bank was organized, the 
following well-known men have served 
as its presidents: Samuel Butterfield, 
Hall Roberts, J. V. Barron, Lewis 
Downing, Jr., L. D. Stevens, and 
Josiah E. Fernald. 

That it has been prosperous is 
shown by the statement which ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. 

The present officers and directors 
are: Josiah E. Fernald, president; 
Isaac Hill, cashier; Henry M. Bun- 
ker, assistant cashier; Benjamin C. 
White, Josiah E. Fernald, Willis D. 
Thompson, Arthur S. Brown, Harry 
G. Emmons, Harold H. Blake and 
Charles L. Jackman, directors. 


LOAN AND TrRusT SAVINGS BANK 
The Loan and Trust Savings Bank 
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was chartered in July, 1872, and im- 
mediately organized for business with 
the following officers and trustees: 
Hon. J. A. Sargent, president; J. V. 
Barron, treasurer; Onslow Stearns, 
George G. Fogg, L. D. Stevens, J. V. 
Barron, Nathaniel White, J. E. Sar- 
gent, Lewis Downing, Jr., Calvin 
Howe, James Peverly, A. C. Pierce, 
Moses Humphrey, J. 8. Norris, J. H. 
Albin, W. H. Allison, George E. Todd, 
Howard A. Dodge, trustees. 

Since its organization, the bank has 
had four presidents, Hon. J. A. Sar- 
gent, John F. Jones, Hon. John M. 
Mitchell and Henry C. Brown. The 
vice-presidents have been John V. 
Barron, Calvin Howe, J. S. Norris, 
Lewis Downing, Jr., and J. E. Fer- 
nald; and the treasurers, J. V. Bar- 
ron, George A. Fernald, John F. 
Jones, and Fred N. Ladd. Mr. Ladd, 
the present treasurer, has been con- 
nected with the bank, since 1879. 

The bank for years occupied rooms 
with the National State Capital, the 
first location being on the ground 
floor of the wooden building on the 
corner of Warren and Main Streets. 


Here it remained until April 18, 1879, 
when the building was destroyed by 
fire, compelling the two banks to take 
temporary quarters in Central Block, 
a few doors south of Warren Street. 
In the meanwhile the present State 
Capital Bank Building was built, and 


occupied in September, 1880, and 
here the Loan and Trust remained un- 
til in 1897 increasing business made 
additional rooms imperative, and the 
present quarters were fitted up for 
them. 

The bank has been prosperous ever 
since its organization, a dividend of 4 
per cent. having been paid during 
recent years. Following is the state- 
ment as of April 1, 1915. 


LIABILITIES 
Amount due depositors, 
Guaranty fund, 
Undivided earnings, 


$3,979,184 .69 
200,000 . 00 
137,934 .44 


$4,317,119. 13 
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ASSETS 
Loans secured by real estate, 


$1,476,591 .86 
Notes (personal and collateral) 


505,292 .34 
1,931,935 .85 
307,660 .00 
9,958 .00 


85,681 .08 


$4,317,119.13 


The present officers and trustees of 
the Loan and Trust Savings Bank are 
Henry C. Brown, president; Josiah 
E. Fernald, vice-president; Fred N. 
Ladd, treasurer; George R. Connell 
and Harold P. Connor, assistants; 
Howard A. Dodge, Charles H. San- 
ders, John F. Webster, Henry C. 


Real estate, 
Cash on hand and cash on de- 
posit in banks, 
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1889 to 1893, during which time 
E. H. Woodman was president. James 
Minot was the first cashier, serv- 
ing~ until 1894, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present cashier, Harry 
H. Dudley. 

The bank took over the private 
banking business of Minot & Com- 
pany and commenced business with 
a capital of $100,000, which was in- 
creased to $150,000 and later to 
$200,000. The total assets of the 
bank at this time are $1,273,291.25. 

The bank started business in the 
present New Hampshire Bible Society 
rooms, but growing business made 


Mechanicks National Bank—Merrimack County Savings Bank 


Davis, Walter H. Tripp, William A. 
Foster, George C. Preston, E. H. 
Brown and Arthur P. Morrill, trustees. 


THe MeErcHANICKS NATIONAL BANK 


The Mechanicks National Bank 
was chartered and authorized to do 
business as a- national bank January 
3, 1880, the incorporators being the 
following: Josiah Minot, E. H. Rol- 
lins, B. A. Kimball, J. P. Bancroft, 
S. C. Whitcher, J. M. Hill, and John 
Kimball. Josiah Minot was the first 
president of the bank, serving one 
year. Hon. B. A. Kimball was 
elected president in January, 1881, 
and has served in that capacity since, 
with the exception of the years from 


changes necessary, and, in 1888, the 


present quarters were occupied. In 
1910, in connection with the Merri- 
mack County Savings Bank, extensive 
improvements and alterations were 
made, including a burglar- and fire- 
proof vault, new safe deposit boxes 
and other up-to-date equipment. 

The present officers and directors 
of the bank are the following: B. A. 
Kimball, president; H. W. Stevens, 
vice-president; H. H. Dudley, cashier; - 
H. L. Alexander, assistant cashier; 
B. A. Kimball, H. W. Stevens, J. F. 
Webster, G. M. Kimball, F. A. Still- 
ings, C. P. Bancroft, W. K. McFar- 
land, E. J. Hill, A. H. Britton and 
E. M. Willis. 
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THE Merrimack County 
Savines Bank 
The Merrimack County Savings 
Bank was established in 1870 in a 
room on School Street, which is 
now one of a suite occupied by Albin 
& Sawyer. It later joined with the 
Mechanicks National Bank in fitting 
up banking rooms, which were much 
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a guaranty fund and accumulated 
earnings of over $300,000. 

The present officers and trustees 
are the following prominent Concord 
men: Frank P. Andrews, president; 
William S. Huntington, treasurer; 
Henry W. Stevens, Willis D. Thomp- 
son, Benjamin W. Couch, Willis G. 
Buxton, Harry H. Dudley, Joseph 











improved in 1910, when the whole 
interior was changed and modern 
fixtures installed. 

- Hon. Lyman D. Stevens was the 
first president; Hon. David A. Warde, 
vice-president, and Hon. John Kim- 
ball, treasurer. The first report to 
the bank commissioners showed de- 
posits of $36,917.07. The deposits 
now amount to $3,650,314.04 with 


New Hampshire Savings Bank 











S. Mathews, William L. Stevens, 
Henry A. Kimball and Eben M. 
Willis, trustees. 


THE New HAMPSHIRE SAVINGS BANK 


The New Hampshire Savings Bank 
was organized in July, 1830, with 
Samuel Green as president, Samuel 
Morrill, treasurer, and the following 
trustees: Timothy Chandler, Nathan 
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Ballard, Jr., Samuel Fletcher, Francis 
N. Fisk, Samuel A. Kimball, Jonathan 
Eastman, Jr., Nathaniel G. Upham, 
Isaac Hill, Richard Bradley, William 
Low, Robert Ambrose, Ezekial Mor- 
rill, Hall Burgin, William Gault, 
Stephen Brown, David George, Wil- 
liam Kent and Richard Bartlett. 

The banking rooms were located 
in the old Historical Society Building 
but as the growth of the city extended 
southward, in 1868 new quarters were 
taken over the drug store of E. H. 
Rollins, which had formerly been 
occupied by the Mechanicks Bank 
and the First National Bank. Busi- 
ness was carried on here until the 
latter part of 1886, when-the Bank 
purchased the building and had it 
removed. A new building was erected 
on this site and on May 9, 1887, the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank occu- 
pied the quarters where it is now 
located. 

The exact charter name of this 
banking institution was ‘‘The New 
Hampshire Savings Bank in Concord,” 
and under this name the Bank carried 
on its business for many years. 

Seven presidents have directed the 
affairs of the bank since its organ- 
ization: Samuel Green, Joseph Low, 
Francis N. Fisk, Samuel Coffin, Jos- 
eph B. Walker, Samuel S. Kimball 
and Samuel C. Eastman, the latter of 
whom is the present head. 

The treasurers have numbered five: 
Samuel Morrill, James Moulton, Jr., 
Charles W. Sargent, William P. Fiske 
and Ernest P. Roberts, the last named 
being elected to the position on the 
decease of the late William P. Fiske 
and who is the present occupant of 
the position. 

The New Hampshire Savings Bank 
has long been known as one of the 
most prudently managed banking 
institutions in the state and has 
always enjoyed the full confidence of 
its depositors. 

Dividend No. 1, which was paid in 
January, 1831, amounted to $17.32 
while dividend No 127, paid in Jan- 
uary, 1915, eighty-four years after the 
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organization of the bank, amounted 
to $479,010.12, at which time the 
number of depositors was 17,558. 

The present officers of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank are Samuel 
C. Eastman, president; George M. 
Kimball, vice-president, and Ernest 
P. Robert, treasurer. The trustees 
are John C. Thorne, Samuel C. East- 
man, Charles R. Walker, John P. 
George, George M. Kimball, Charles 
P. Bancroft, Harry M. Cavis, Frank 
L. Gerrish, and James O. Lyford. 


Concorp BUILDING AND Loan Asso- 
CIATION 


Few people realize the important 
part the Concord Building and Loan 
Association has taken in the history 
of Concord. 

Chartered September 7, 1887, it has 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 

It commenced actual business Sep- 
tember 21 of that year and down to 
the present time homes to the value 
of $639,350 have been fully paid for 
and it now has upon its books real 
estate loans amounting to $315,150: 
in process of payment, or a grand 
total at the end of twenty-eight 
years of $954,500 invested in homes, 
nearly all of which are in the city of 
Concord. 

During this time the Concord 
Building and Loan Association has 
never lost a dollar on its loans, a very 
remarkable record. 

At the present time it has a mem- 
bership of 857 holding 6,556 shares, 
an average of 72 shares for each 
shareholder. The present real estate 
loans, amounting to $315,150, are 
carried by 196 shareholders, an aver- 
age loan of $1,556.89 to each. 

By making regular graded pay- 
ments each month, that resemble ‘as 
nearly as possible rent charges, the 
borrower is able to settle his account 
with the association in eleven years’ 
time with an interest charge of 4.6 
per cent. 

The association enables people of 
moderate means to systematically 
lay by a small amount monthly upon 
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which they receive a good rate of 
interest. 

Shareholders in the 44th series, re- 
tired January 1, realized 6.7 per cent 
on their investment. 


ASSETS 
Real estate loans. .... 
Share loans.......... 
Cash on hand....... 


$315,150.00 
7,100.00 
1,642.76 





$323,892.76 


LIABILITIES 
Dues capital......... $258,464.00 
nr 55,320.53 
re 108 . 23 
Notes payable....... 10,000.00 





$323,892.76 


Since its organization the associa- 
tion has had four presidents, as fol- 
lows: Orrin F. Swain from 1887 to 
1895, William A. Thompson from 
1895 to 1901, Seth R. Dole from 1901 
to 1905, and Hamilton A. Kendall 
from 1905 down to the present time. 
There have been two _ secretaries, 
Frank H. Locke from 1887 to the 
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time of his death on January 28, 1905, 
and Frank P. Quimby, who succeeded 
him and who is secretary at the present 
time. 

Nathaniel E. Martin has held the 
position of solicitor and treasurer 
since the association was organized. 

The present board of directors con- 
sists of Hamilton A. Kendall, presi- 
dent; Henry E. Chamberlin, vice- 
president; Frank P. Quimby, secretary; 
Nathaniel E. Martin, solicitor and 
treasurer; Clifton W. Drake, Hinman 
C. Bailey, Henry B. Eaton, Fred B. 
Powell, Aristide L. Pelissier, William 
D. Chandler, Henry O. Powell, Roy 
E. George. 

Under the recent order of the bank 
commissioner every book in the asso- 
ciation was presented for verifica- 
tion and found correct. During the 


past four years, since the verification of 
pass books in 1911 there has been an 
increase in membership of over 150. 

It should be the wish of all citizens 
that an institution that is doing so 
much good for the city may continue 
long and prosper. 























THE BUSINESS SECTION OF CONCORD 


By James W. Tucker 


There is but one locality in the 
Capital City in which nearly all the 
citizens have a common interest and 
that is the business section. Here 
the merchant conducts his store and 
the professional man his practice, 
here the people of Concord gather in 
everyday life to transact their busi- 
ness, and on holidays the business 
section is the center of the celebration, 
if it so happens that one marks the 
occasion. The various out-of-door 
pageants, that have, from time to time, 
taken place on the thoroughfares 
that make up the business section, 


History tells us that the first 
building was erected on the street 
nearly two hundred years ago, so it 
was nearly a half century before 
Concord was chartered as a town that 
the proprietors laid out the main 
thoroughfare of the plantation of 
Rumford. The street was originally 
one hundred sixty-five feet wide and 
it extended from a point near Horse- 
shoe Pond to a point near the present 
junction of South Main and West 
streets. Upon the street abutted 
sixty-eight of the one hundred and 
three original house lots, and when 








Main Street, Looking South 


have been described as 
funeral, religious and civic.” 
Under the latter classification would 
come the celebration which marks the 
oceasion of the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the chartering of 
Concord as a parish. The fact that 
the city has celebrated such an auspi- 
cious event, and that the formal 
exercises and other happenings of the 
occasion occurred in the business sec- 
tion of the city, recalls similar occa- 
sions of former years and the mind at 


“martial, 


once reverts back to the time when . 


the first settlers laid out Main Street, 
where by far the greater part of the 
business section is now located. 


the settlers began to erect houses 
they were allowed to advance their 
street lines two rods, thus reducing 
the width of the street to ninety- 
nine feet, which it has since remained. 

In 1726 a block house was erected 
on the main thoroughfare and twenty- 
five years later the old North Meeting 
House was erected upon the same site. 
On the site of the present court house 
or county building was erected, in 
1790, the first town house and here 
the general court often convened. 
Two years later the post office was 
located at the north end of Main 
Street. After that, business houses 
began to grow in number and impor- 
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tance, two establishments of note at 
that time being the public hay scales, 
located near what is now the corner 
of Montgomery and North Main 
streets, and the town pound. In 
fact the center of the business section 
was originally located far north of 
where it is today, and since that time 
it has been moving steadily south 
until now the center of the business 
section is considered to be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the junction 
of Warren and North Main streets. 
Many sections of Main Street have 
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as it rolled down the hill just south 
of Pitman Street and across the old 
Tan Yard Brook at the bottom of the 
gully. How amazed that observer 
would be, could he stand today on the 
steps of the new Eagle Hotel and 
watch one of the luxuriously appointed 
pleasure automobiles sweep around 
that same bend and never once lose 
sight of it as it rolled noiselessly by 
a large electric car and drew up in 
front of him. If his mind could en- 
compass the fact that the smooth 
level piece of roadway was but a 














At the Junction of Pleasant Street 


been elevated repeatedly until they 
are now from ten to twenty feet 
higher than they were when the 
street was originally laid out. Prob- 
ably the particular part of Main 
Street in which the greatest change has 
been wrought is that part of what is 
now North Main between Center 
and Pitman streets. Here there used 
to be a deep gully, so deep in fact 
that a person standing on the steps 
of the old Eagle Coffee House, watch- 
ing the stage coach as it swung into 
view around the bend in front of what 
is now the county building, would 
lose sight of the equippage entirely, 


small portion of a great highway that 
stretched from Canada to the sea, 
still greater would be his amazement. 

As a result of the foresight of their 
ancestors Concord merchants today 
are able to transact their business on 
a broad, well-located street, which 
has none of the characteristic narrow- 
ness of the business streets found in 
so many other New England towns 
and cities. Modern business blocks 
have slowly but surely taken the place 
of the older frame houses, and today 
the historic structures are practically 
all gone, the oldest building in the 
business section today being the barn 








which stands in the rear of Dr. Russell 
Wilkins’ home at the corner of 
Montgomery and North Main streets. 
Aside from the historic outbuilding 
the home of Doctor Wilkins is 
prominent by reason of the fact that 
it is erected on the site where formerly 
stood the house in which the first 
child was born in this city. With 
the growth of Concord the business 
interests have been forced to spread 
from the Main Street proper to the 
several intersecting streets. 

The evolution of Concord’s main 
business thoroughfare from a shaded 
Indian trail along the west bank of the 
Merrimack to a broad, smooth-paved 
street lined with substantial business 
blocks and equipped with every 
modern convenience, including street 
ears, electric lights, fire hydrants, 
etc., has consumed several generations 
of time and to the unthinking man it 
means very little. However, that 
Concord has been able to keep fully 
abreast of the times is due to the wis- 
dom and self sacrifice of those business 
leaders who have given freely of their 
time, money and knowledge to do 
their part in effecting this wonderful 
metamorphosis from trail to city 
street. The era of improvement is 
by no means over. Every year brings 
new projects and new problems for 
Concord leaders to work out, and 
when the necessity arises the munici- 
pality has always been able to count 
on the business man to do his part. 
Included in the following pages-are 
the brief sketches of the substantial 
firms of the business section. 


Davip E. Murpuy 


From bundle boy to department 
store owner is quite a long jump in 
the mercantile world and sounds more 
like fiction than fact, yet that is what 
may truthfully be said of the career 
of David E. Murphy, one of New 
Hampshire’s most prominent dry 


goods merchants. At the age of four- 
teen years Mr. Murphy started his 
career in life with the F. B. Underhill 
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dry goods firm, then located a few 
doors below the site of Mr. Murphy’s 
present store. Today he is the sole 
owner of an extensive department 
store which occupies a front on Main 
Street formerly taken up by practi- 
cally four large stores. 

Probably no man has been more 
intimately connected with the dry 
goods business in this city than Mr. 
Murphy. Upon the death of his first 
employer, Mr. F. B. Underhill, he 
went to work for the succeeding firm, 
Stearns-Wimphfiemer Company, and 
when the later firm sold out to F. C. 
Hardy, Mr. Murphy engaged with 
Hammond & Thurston. 

It was on May 6, 1886, twenty-nine 
years ago, that he first threw open the 
doors of his own establishment to the 
people of Concord. Since then the 
growth of his business has been steady, 
due to the high business principles and 
perseverance of the firm head. First 
one store was added, then another and 
finally another, until on Thursday, 
November 8, 1906, the present beau- 
tiful store was formally opened to the 
public. Well lighted, with excellent 
ventilation, the roomy interior is 
beautifully decorated with mahogany 
show cases, counters and fittings. The 
exterior, with its large, well-decorated 
show windows is equally attractive, 
the whole forming one of the finest 
stores in the state, where one can buy 
anything from a paper of pins to a 
fine fur garment. 

Mr. Murphy is a native of Concord, 
having been born and raised in the 
old North End. He was educated in 
the schools of Concord and completed 
his studies in the college of business 
experience which has graduated more 
“captains of industry” than all the 
universities in the world. 

On April 24, 1905, Mr. Murphy 
married Katherine L. Prentis of New 
York City. Their beautiful home on 
South Street is really a country home 
in the city for it combines all of the 
delights of a rural estate with the- 
modern comforts and conveniences of 
a city home and is less than two miles 
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from the State House. The Murphy 
home, known as “ Nestledown,” was 
formerly the old Worthen homestead. 
It contains some twenty acres of land 
with a fine old brick mansion erected 
by Richard Worthen in 1820. 

Mr. Murphy is a member of St. 
John’s Roman Catholic Church. - He’ 
is a member of the Catholic Club of 
New York City, the Wonolancet Club, 
and is affiliated with the Knights of 
Columbus. In business life he is a 
director of the First National Bank, a 
trustee of the Union Trust Company 
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sistently advanced up the ladder of 
success in spite of many seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Mr. Saltmarsh was born on July 7, 
1883, the son of William H. and Eliza- 
beth (Abbott) Saltmarsh. He at- 
tended the public schools of the city 
and graduated in 1903 from the Con- 
cord Business College. An expert 
typewriter and stenographer, it was 
little to be wondered that the proprie- 
tor of the business college found em- 
ployment for the young man in his 
art store. Here Mr. Saltmarsh re- 


Interior of David E. Murphy’s Store 


and a former trustee of the State In- 
dustrial School at Manchester. He 
was one of the Pierce Statue Com- 
mission, under whose auspices the 
beautiful bronze and granite memo- 
rial to New Hampshire’s only presi- 
dent was erected in front of the State 
House and was marshal of the day at 
the dedication of the same. 


Brown & SALTMARSH 
The art and stationery store of 
Brown & Saltmarsh, at 86 North 
Main Street, one of the leading busi- 
ness houses of the street, is now owned 
by William A. Saltmarsh, a Concord 
boy, born and bred, who has per- 


mained for six years, learning the type- 
writing repairing business and acting 
as head clerk of the establishment. 

In October, 1910, Mr. Saltmarsh, 
in partnership with William W. Brown, 
started an art and stationery store 
at 86 North Main Street, which place 
had been occupied for years by the 
Frank P. Mace Bookstore. From a 
small beginning the business soon 
assumed broad proportions, and when 
Mr. Brown decided to retire from 
the partnership to take up an en- 
tirely different branch of business, 
Mr. Saltmarsh bought his partner’s 
share, the trade being consumated 
on November 5 of last year. As sole 
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owner, Mr. Saltmarsh has not de- 
viated from the high business princi- 
ples which have brought the concern 
to its present rank among the busi- 
ness interests of Concord. 

In the store, conveniently arranged 
and attractively displayed, may be 
found the best in art goods, stationery, 
and office supplies. A fine line of 
typewriters and typewriter supplies 
is also carried and the framing de- 
partment is one of the largest in the 
state. Over 3,000 frames were con- 


William Saltmarsh 


structed last year and, during the 
past five years, picture frames have 
been shipped from the store into al- 
most every state in the Union, as 
well as to numerous foreign countries. 
This year the framing business will 
be even greater than it was in 1914. 
The store is well lighted, well venti- 
lated and the attractive arrangement 
of the art goods has made a beautiful 
interior. 

Mr. Saltmarsh has surrounded him- 
self with courteous and competent 
assistants and is always glad of an 
opportunity to serve the public to 
the best of his ability, and that the 
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public has always been pleased with 
the quality of service rendered is 
evidenced by the wonderful growth of 
the business of the concern in the 
past five years. 


W. H. Dunuarp & CoMPANY 


One of the best-known drug firms in 
Concord is that conducted by Mr. 
William H. Dunlap at 99 North Main 
Street. This business was started on 
August 29, 1889, at 117 North Main 
Street, the proprietors at that time 
being Mr. Dunlap and Roland A. 
Jeffers. It was continued at that lo- 
cation until January 1, 1895, when 
it was removed to the present loca- 





Store of W. H. Dunlap 


tion. Mr. Jeffers remained with 
the firm until March 8, 1912, when 
he retired to enter the real estate 
business after 23 years of business 
association with Mr. Dunlap. 

The store has connected with it 
an Eastman Kodak agency and a 
photographic department which in- 
cludes an up-to-date developing, print- 
ing and enlarging plant, carried on 
by Walter E. Dunlap, son of the 
proprietor, and a young man whose 
intimate knowledge of the business 
has brought him a large business 
from all over the state. Mr. William 
H. Dunlap has been connected with 
the drug business in this city for the 
past thirty-seven years, and is highly 
appreciative of the generous patron- 
age which has been extended to him. 
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A. H. Knowtton & ComMPANY 
By G. Arthur Foster. 


On April 1, 1893, William E. Baker, 
a clerk in the drug store of C. H. 
Martin & Company, and Arthur H. 
Knowlton, employed by Underhill & 
Kittredge, druggists, became partners 
and, under the name of Baker & 
Knowlton, entered the drug business 
at 34 Pleasant Street. 

This firm was successful from the 
start, and continued until October 
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the latter entering the art publishing 
business with a local firm. 

Mr. Charles E. Pike of Boston was 
made manager of the store and con- 
tinued in that capacity until the 
early part of the present year, when 
the store was purchased by a corpora- 
tion, the officers and members of which 
which are the following: Dr. F. W. 
Grafton, president; A. H. Knowlton, 
treasurer and manager; James P. 
Forsyth, secretary; Charles E. Pike 
and Dr. W. P. Beauclerk. 


Interior of ‘‘ The Knowlton’’ 


23, 1899, when failing health forced 
Mr. Baker to retire, his interest in the 
business being purchased by Herman 
E. Jewell, who became a silent partner, 
the firm name being changed to A. H. 
Knowlton & Company. The store 
was called Knowlton’s Pharmacy. 

On June 1, 1903, Mr. John E. 
Thompson, who was connected with 
John Wyeth & Brother, a wholesale 
drug firm of New York, purchased the 
interest of Mr. Jewell and two years 
later bought Mr. Knowlton’s interest, 


This corporation, under the name 
of A. H. Knowlton & Company as- 
sumed charge of Knowlton’s Pharm- 
acy and, on April 17, opened a new 
store, ‘‘The Knowlton,” a specialty 
drug store, at 16 North Main Street. 
The latter is entirely fitted through- 
out with new and modern fixtures, as 
well as a magnificent fountain, and 
is a welcome addition to Concord’s 
up-to-date stores. 

Mr. Pike, of the firm, is the New 
England representative of the manu- 
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facturers of the fountain and fixtures, 
and The Knowlton serves as a most 
favorable show room for them, several 
having already been sold in this sec- 
tion. This store is one of the very 
finest in New England and should be 
inspected by everyone visiting Con- 
cord. 
LINCOLN’S 


The furniture store of George L. 
Lincoln & Company was opened at 
26 Pleasant Street on September 1, 
1901, the firm consisting of George L. 
Lincoln and J. Henry Drake. In 
1903 Mr. Lincoln purchased his part- 
ner’s interest and conducted the 
business alone until January 1, 1914, 
when Ernest 8. Chase of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., entered the firm as 


manager and the company was incor- 
porated with the following officers: 
George L. Lincoln, president and 
treasurer; H. W. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent, and E. 8. Chase, secretary. 
From the beginning there has been 
a constant growth in the business, 


George L. Lincoln 


making it necessary to acquire more 
space as new departments were added. 
The store now occupies the three 
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floors and basement at 26 Pleasant 
Street, the top floor at No. 28 and a 
large basement in Odd Fellows Block. 











Ernest S. Chase 


The constant aim of this progressive 
house has been to give the greatest 
possible value for the price charged 
and attend promptly to the desires of 
patrons. Whatever one may desire 
for the home in furniture, rugs, 
draperies, ranges, crockery and wall 
paper may be found here. It is sig- 
nificant that the firm was the first in 
Concord to use an auto-truck for 
delivery purposes. 

Mr. Lincoln, the founder of the 
business, was born in Concord, Jan- 
uary 13, 1857, After learning the 
upholstery trade he established a 
business in company with the late 
W. J. Fernald. Upon his partner’s 
death he moved to Spring Street, con- 
tinuing there until 1889, when he sold 
his business to J. Stewart & Sons Com- 
pany, and took charge of a depart- 
ment in that firm. Here he remained 
until he started the present business. 

Mr. Lincoln is a member of the 
Wonolancet Club and Concord Board 
of Trade. 
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Ernest S. Chase, the manager, was 
born in Haverhill, Mass., on February 
4, 1879. He entered the furniture 
business at the age of fifteen as a 
salesman and in 1901 entered the 
wholesale business as a salesman for a 
western manufacturer, visiting the 
trade in northern New England. 
Later he returned to the retail busi- 
ness with a large furniture house in 
New. Bedford, Mass., where he re- 
mained for six years. Since entering 
the local firm in 1914 he has been 
actively interested in the business 
affairs of the city. Mr. Chase is a 
member of the Wonolancet and Uni- 
tarian Clubs, White Mountain Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., and Concord Board of 
Trade. 

A. PreRLEY FITcH 


One of the oldest and best known 
wholesale and retail drug firms in the 
state is that of A. Perley Fitch Com- 
pany at 24 North Main Street. The 
growth of Mr. Fitch’s business has 
extended over a period of fifty-four 
years, and that it has not yet stopped 
its steady increase is an indication of 
the size of the business today and a 
rare tribute to the business judgment 
and sagacity of the firm head. 

In 1857, fifty-eight years ago, A. 
Perley Fitch entered the employ of 
the old firm of Allison & Eastman, 
with whom he remained for four years, 
having previously been engaged in the 
same business at Lebanon for over a 
year. Leaving Allison & Eastman in 
1861, he entered the firm of Fitch 
& Underhill, with which he was con- 
nected for over four years. In 1874 
he became junior member of the firm 
of Eastman & Fitch, the place of 
business occupying the store now used 
by the Capital Hardware Company. 
It was in 1875 that the firm of East- 
man & Fitch moved to 24 North 
Main Street, the present location of 
the business, and seven years after- 
wards, in 1882, Mr. Fitch bought out 
his partner, and, until February, 1914, 
conducted the business under his own 
name. 

At that time the A. Perley Fitch 
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Company was incorporated, under the 
laws of the state, with Mr. Fitch as 
president; George P. Wilder, treas- 
urer and manager; Nelson H. Murray 
and Mrs. Annie A. Fitch, directors, 
and Benjamin W. Couch, clerk. 
The rapid growth of the business 
since the formation of the corpora- 
tion has been furthered in no little 
degree by the keen foresight and busi- 
ness judgment of the manager, Mr. 
Wilder. 

The drug store is a beautiful modern 
place of business, carrying a large line 





A. Perley Fitch 


of goods and is in charge of Nelson A. 
Murray, a director of the corpora- 
tion. Six registered and eighteen un- 
registered clerks are under Mr. 
Murray. Two years ago Mr. Fitch 
leased the Optima Building, where 
the nationally known Fitchmul reme- 
dies are manufactured in fine modern 
laboratories. Fitchmul is an emul- 
sion for diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, universally recommended and 
prescribed by physicians at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Fitch was born in Enfield, 
N. H., October 24, 1842, and was ed- 
ucated in the public schools of Enfield, 
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Hanover and Lebanon. He isa char- 
ter member of the Wonolancet Club 
and is general manager of the Wood- 
sum Steamboat Company, which op- 
erates five steamboats on Lake Suna- 
pee. He is still actively connected 
with the drug business, in spite of his 
seventy-three years, and nearly every 
day finds him busily engaged in look- 
ing after the interests of either the re- 
tail or wholesale business. 


W. L. Ficxetrr & Company. 


Weston L. Fickett, propietor of 
the jewelry firm of W. L. Fickett & 





W. L. Fickett 


Company, 38 North Main Street, 
was born in Errol, N. H., July 17, 
1869, receiving his education in the 
public schools of Colebrook, N. H. 
In 1890 he entered the employ of 
J. M. Kimball of Lancaster, N. H., 
one of the leading jewelers of the 
northern part of the state. For the 
past twenty-two years he has been 
identified with the jewelry business 
of Concord, entering business for 
himself at 38 North Main Street, 
July 1, 1911. 
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Mr. Fickett was fortunate in secur- 
ing such a favorable location and 
spared no pains in fitting up one of 
the most modern jewelry stores in 
the state, and has enjoyed a generous 
and increasing patronage from the 
first. 

Among the lines of goods featured 
are William B. Durgin’s sterling silver, 
Hawkes’ cut glass, Waltham and Ham- 
ilton watches, Hampshire pottery and 
Rump leather goods. 


PuTNAM’s DruG STORE 


One of the best located and finest 
equipped drug stores in Concord is 
that owned and managed by Ernest 
L. Putnam, at 2 North Main Street. 
Although he gained some small exper- 
ience in the business as a boy in 
Lowell, the city of his birth, Mr. 
Putnam really learned the business 
in this city with the firm of George 
A. Berry & Company. In 1902, 
after six years with the firm, Mr. 
Putnam located in North Woodstock 
as the propietor of the drug store 
in that town. 





Ernest L. Putnam 


Last February he purchased the 
local drug store owned by Dr. Charles 
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W. Nutter of Salmon Falls, and has 
located with his family in this city 
to give the Concord business his own 
personal supervision. He still owns 
the business in North Woodstock, 
however. Thirteen years of success 
in the North Country has given Mr. 
Putnam a wide knowledge of the drug 
business, which he has applied to the 
local store with the result that there 
has been a steady increase in trade. 

Recently Postal Station No. 1 
was moved to Putnam’s from the 
Monitor. office. 

The concern specializes in Rexall 
Remedies, being one of the 7,000 
agents that the Rexall Company has 
in the various cities and towns 
throughout the land. 


Epson C. EastTMAN 


One of the especially noteworthy 
business landmarks of Concord is the 
well-known book, stationery and pub- 
lishing house of Edson C. Eastman 
at 120 North Main Street, which was 
founded in the first half of this cen- 
tury and came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Eastman in 1857 and 
was conducted by him with unin- 
terrupted success for over fifty years. 
It is one of the leading and best-known 
establishments of its kind in the entire 





Exterior of E. C. Eastman’s Store 


state and has-business relations with 
most of the prominent book houses 
of the United States. 
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This wide business connection came 
about largely through the many pub- 
lications of this house. Mr. Eastman 














The Late Edson C. Eastman 


published all the law books of New 
Hampshire for many years and also 
Leavitt’s Farmers’ Almanac, which is 
so popular throughout New England. 

This is a first-class stationery and 
book store, carrying a full line of 
blank books, office stationery, fine 
stationery, magazines, all the latest 
books, and everything usually found 
in a store of this kind. 

Mr. Eastman’s long business career 
and prominence attained through his 
publications brought him in contact 
with most of the prominent men of 
the state, among whom he was highly 
esteemed. In his own city and his 
own neighborhood he was held in 
equally high regard, and he was num- 
bered as one of Concord’s leading 
business men and first citizens. 

Mr. Eastman was president of the 
Eastman Family Association for many 
years. The Eastman family were 
among the first settlers of this section. 
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TuHompson & HoaGcuEe ComMPANyY 


The hardware business of Thomp- 
son & Hoague Company, at 42 North 
Main Street is one of the oldest in this 
city, for its institution dates back to 
the early ’50s. This firm is not 
known to Concord and this vicinty 
alone, for it conducts an extensive 
wholesale business which extends to 
the remote corners of this state and 
even outside the boundaries of New 
Hampshire and into the adjacent 
states of New England. Few Con- 
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is the iron and steel warehouse, all 
three buildings being shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 

The business was originally started 
by Gustavus Walker and David A. 
Warde in the same store where it is 
now located. The first firm had been 
in business but a few years when. Mr. 
Walker bought out his partner and, 
later, sold the business to Mr. Willis 
D. Thompson and Mr. T. C. Bethune. 
The firm of Thompson & Bethune was 
started in 1883 and two years after- 
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Thompson & Hoague’s Store 


cord people, even though they patron- 
ize the retail branch of the company, 
are aware of the large wholesale, agri- 
cultural and gas engine business that 
it carries on. 

In the commodious retail store one 
finds a large stock of the best hard- 
ware that the firm can procure from 
the manufacturers. Everything car- 
ried by an up-to-date hardware com- 
pany can be found on the counters and 
shelves, including a fine line of sport- 
ing goods and automobile hardware. 
In the rear of the retail store is lo- 
cated the large agricultural ware- 
house and in Railroad Square, a short 
distance southeast of this building, 


wards Mr. Bethune retired. For 
several years Mr. Thompson con- 
ducted the business alone, adding the 
wholesale business when he _ pur- 
chased the Depot Iron Store of Walker 
& Ladd in 1890. That same year Mr. 
Edward C. Hoague entered the firm, 
which became Thompson & Hoague, 
and in 1904 was incorporated as the 
Thompson & Hoague Company. Mr. 
Hoague had been previously identified 
with the local haadware firm of Hum- 
phrey & Dodge. 

In 1912 the fine agricultural ware- 
house was added to the equipment, 
and here are stored every variety of 
agricultural implements, engines and 
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electrical lighting plants. Thisbranch 
of the business is under the di- 
rect supervision of Mr. 8. W. Baker. 
The steady increase in the growth of 
the business may be wholly attributed 
to the high business principles which 
have been in vogue since its begin- 
ning over sixty years ago. 


THE WomAn’s SHOP 
“The Woman’s Shop,” at 87 North 
Main Street, is a specialty store which 
caters, as the name suggests, to the 
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date business methods that are in 
vogue there. 

The store is conveniently located in 
the heart of the business district and 
but a few doors above School Street. 
The interior is most attractive and 
homelike. Large, glass-covered and 
dust-proof garment cases line the 
walls and all of the woodwork is 
enameled pure white. The floor is 
covered with large green velvet rugs 
and the lighting system is nearly 
perfect. In the rear are the com- 
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Interior of the Woman’s Shop 


women of the Capital City. The 
aim of the proprietors is to guarantee 
absolute satisfaction to every cus- 
tomer in order that. the trade of that 
customer may be held indefinitely 
and, for this reason, ‘‘satisfaction 
guaranteed”’ has come to be a sort of 
business motto for the firm. 
Although the doors of this high- 
class establishment were first thrown 
open to the general public but a few 
months ago, March 4 to be exact, yet 
nearly every woman in Concord has 
made it a point to visit the store and 
become acquainted with the up-to- 


modious fitting rooms and the altera- 
tion department. 

The proprietors, Mrs. Gertrude 
Chilton and Mr. Eugene Pinson- 
neault, were both formerly connected 
with the Manchester firm of L. P. 
LaBonte. Mrs. Chilton has had 
eighteen years’ experience in the 
ladies’ outfitting business, being as- 
sociated with the LaBonte house 
during that entire period. Mr. Pin- 
sonneault was also connected with 
the Manchester firm for eight years 
and knows every detail of the ladies’ 
outfitting business. 
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Interior of Harry G. Emmons’ Store 


Harry G. EMMons 

Showing the north section of the 
street floor as you enter this establish- 
ment from the broad Main Street en- 
trance. The stairway at the left of 
the picture is the entrance to the large 
and spacious Garment section, which 
is the latest addition to this constantly 
growing store. 

The broad aisles—the perfect light- 
ing and ventilation systems, and the 
most modern conveniences for mer- 
chandising are factors taken in con- 
junction with the high qualities and 
broad varieties of merchandise that 
have brought this establishment up 
to the high standard of efficiency in 
catering to the wearable needs of 
every woman in search of the best— 
yet at moderate prices. 


N. C. Netson & ComMPANY . 


Probably the oldest jewelry store 
in the city is the N. C. Nelson & Com- 
pany, which was started by the late 
N. C. Nelson forty-three years ago, 
in a small room in State Block. The 
location of the store was soon changed 
to the Wm. B. Durgin Block and in 
1887, after Charles H. Sinclair was 
made a member of the firm of N. C. 
Nelson & Company, new headquarters 


were taken for a short time on School 
Street, the business soon outgrow- 
ing them, which necessitated their 
removal to the present location at 
25 North Main Street. Since the 





Charles H. Sinclair 


death of Mr. Nelson, in 1909, the 
firm has been owned and managed 
by Charles H. Sinclair, who was born 
in Concord in 1859 and educated in 
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the public schools. Previous to his 
entering the jewelry business, Mr. 
Sinclair had been in the employ of the 
Wm. B. Durgin Company for seven 
years. He is very prominent in 
fraternal circles, being at present the 
grand senior warden in the Grand 
Commandery of the Knights Templar 
of New Hampshire, a Mason and a 
Shriner, a member of the Odd Fellows 
and a charter member of the Concord 
Lodge of Elks. In politics he is a 
Republican and represented his ward 
in the general court at the sessions 
of 1911 and 1913. 


THe UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


One of the greatest acquisitions to 
Concord in many years, from a busi- 
ness viewpoint, is the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, a half- 
million-dollar institution, chartered by 
the New Hampshire Legislature of 
1913. The company has purchased, 
and now occupies the old Abbott man- 
sion on South Main Street, which it 
has transformed into a large and well 
equipped office building, where the 
rapidly increasing business of the com- 
pany is administered. 

The beneficial effects of such an insti- 
tution on the municipality are great, for 
aside from the fact that it gives desir- 
able employment to a large number of 
local people, the name “Concord, N. 
H.,”’ is being spread into every city, 
town and remote hamlet of the state, 
and out into the United States through 
the agency of the company, which in 
itself is a wonderful means of publicity 
for the Capital City. 

The company was organized and 
authorized to do business in the state 
by the Insurance Department in July, 
1914, and last February the first re- 
port for business to December 31, 
1914, was published. In order to 
show that the company is doing busi- 
ness on a very sound financial basis 
the following synopsis of the report is 
given: Admitted assets are as follows: 
bonds owned, $386,936.00; mortgage 
loans on-real estate, first liens, $183,- 
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330.00; cash in banks and office, $17,- 
240.94; interest due and accrued 
$8,993.20; net premiums in the proc- 
ess of collection, $1,046.60; other 
assets,“ $117.04. The liabilities are: 
policy reserves, $3,762.00; taxes and 
expenses due and accrued, $816.14; 
liabilities for partial payment sub- 
scriptions to stock, $61,513.23; other 
liabilities, $6.13; surplus to policy 
holders’ capital, $310,000.00; surplus 
$240,566.28. At the annual meeting 
held last February the capital stock 
was increased $30,000.00, making the 
present total, $340,000.00. 

Another interesting feature of the 
annual meeting was the report of S. 
W. Jameson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, which showed that the 
company’s business was expanding in 
a most gratifying manner. Until 
January 1, the only business done by 
the company was in the state of New 
Hampshire. Since that time it has 
entered the states of Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Vermont, and will 
apply to the other states as rapidly as 
it is possible to secure proper agency 
supervision. 

The annual report of the company 
to the Insurance Department shows 
that it has purchased and owns first 
bonds and first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate amounting to over 
one-half million dollars, and today 
the company has nearly $700,000 in- 
vested in these securities. 

That the people of New Hampshire 
appreciate an opportunity to do busi- 
ness with a home company is evi- 
denced by the fact that application for 
insurance are now being received from 
the citizens of this state at the rate of 
one million dollars annually. New 
Hampshire people carry life insurance 
amounting to $75,000,000 and are 
paying $3,000,000 annually in pre- 
miums which all goes to companies out 
of the state, but the above fact shows 
that, since a New Hampshire com- 
pany was organized, the ‘‘keep your 
money at home” slogan has been 
applied to principles of insurance. 
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_ The following list of officers and 
directors is sufficient guarantee of the 
good faith and financial ability of the 
company: president, Hon. Clarence 
E. Carr of Andover; vice-president, 
S. W. Jameson; secretary, Allen 
Hollis; treasurer, John B. Jameson; 
assistant treasurer, Charles L. Jack- 
man; medical director, Dr. F. A. 
Stillings; directors, Col. Walter R. 
Porter, Keene; Hon. Eugene E. Reed, 
Manchester; Governor Rolland H. 
Spaulding of Rochester; Allen Hollis 
of Concord; Edson J. Hill of Concord; 
J. Duncan Upham of Claremont; 
Hon. Clarence E. Carr of Andover; 
S. W. Jameson of Concord; John B. 
Jameson of Antrim; F. A. Stillings of 
Concord; Charles L. Jackman of 
Concord; David A. Gregg of Nashua; 
Henry W. Keyes of North Haverhill; 
Hon. Edward N. Pearson of Concord, 
and Charles E. Tilton of Tilton. 


KENDALL & FosTER 


The firm of Kendall & Foster, 
funeral directors, is made up of two 





Hamilton Kendall 


highly respected citizens, Mr. Ham- 
ilton A. Kendall and Mr. Carlos H. 
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Foster. It is peculiar that these men 
should have originated in two small 





Carlos H. Foster 


towns of Vermont, situated only a 
few miles from each other, and then, 
after many years, have engaged in 
partnership with each other, but 
nevertheless that is the fact. 

Mr. Kendall’s boyhood home was 
Derby Line, Vt., a little town not 
far from the Canadian border. He 
came to Concord from Attleboro, 
Mass., in November, 1887, and bought 
out the undertaking firm of A. C. 
Fisher, then situated at 6 Warren 
Street. In October, 1889, Mr. Ken- 
dall formed a partnership with Joseph 
Lane, at that time buying out the 
business of the late George L. Lovejoy, 
at 14 Pleasant Street. When Mr. 
Lane died in March, 1897, Mr. Ken- 
dall took Mr. Frank Dame into the 
business with him and, following the 
death of the latter, Mr. Carlos H. 
Foster entered into partnership with 
Mr. Kendall, in 1905. -In 1900 the 
place of business was moved from 14 
to 18 Pleasant Street, where it has 
been located ever since. 

Mr. Kendall was a representative 
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in the New Hampshire legislature of 
1913 and is president of the Concord 
Building and Loan Association. He 
is an Odd Fellow and a Mason and 
is affiliated with the Sons of Veterans. 

Mr. Carlos H. Foster, the junior 
member of the firm, was born in 
Newport, Vt., and had been in the 
undertaking business for ten years 
before selling out, and leaving Peter- 
borough in 1905, to enter partner- 
ship with Mr. Kendall. Since coming 
to Concord he has been identified 
with many movements of a civic na- 
ture and represents the New Hamp- 
shire Embalmers Association on the 
State Examining Board of Licensed 
Embalmers. He belongs to the 
Masons and Odd Fellows and also 
to the Sons of Veterans. 

The establishment of Kendall & 
Foster is large, well-ventilated and 
light, wholly without the gloomy 
aspect so common in similar con- 
cerns and both gentlemen have estab- 
lished a high reputation in their 
business. 


H. G. FLETCHER 


One of the successful and up-to-date 
specialty stores in the city is that 
owned and managed by H. G. Fletcher 
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Exterior of H. G. Fletcher’s Store 


at 96 North Main Street. Mr. 
Fletcher specializes in ladies’ furnish- 
ings and millinery, and his stock is so 
extensive that Lady Godiva could 
have ridden into the store and come 
out dressed in the prevailing mode of 


the twentieth century. The stock is 
not only extensive, but it is the best 
that Mr. Fletcher can buy, for the 
proprietor has always known that a 
satisfied customer was the best kind 
of an advertisement. 

Mr. H. G. Fletcher was born in 
Vermont, but his younger days were 
spent in Manchester where he learned 
the ladies’ furnishing business in the 
store of his father, C. B. Fletcher. In 
1897 the young man came to this city 
and started in business at 138 North 
Main Street, a little store opposite the 
Opera House, carrying millinery and 
hair goods. In five years’ time the 
business had far outgrown the quar- 
ters and Mr. Fletcher leased the store 
at 96 North Main, which was for- 
merly occupied by the W. J. Ahern 
Clothing Store. 

Since 1902 he has been in this store, 
although there have been several al- 
terations to the interior for the pur- 
pose of making room for growth and 
the addition of new lines. In the main 
store one finds corsets, shirtwaists, 
hosiery, gloves, and underwear, while 
the rear store is devoted exclusively 
to the suit, coat, dress and millinery 
department, with the hair goods room 
in the extreme rear. The work and 
frame rooms are located in the base- 
ment, making a complete and model 
establishment. 


Louis A. LANE & CoMPANY 


The undertaking firm of Louis A. 
Lane & Company at 17 Warren Street 
is made up of two genial and well- 
known citizens, Mr. Louis A. Lane 
and Hiram G. Kilkenny. 

Mr. Lane was born in Concord on 
August 23, 1863, the son of Joseph 
H. and Ann (Allison) Lane. He was 
educated in the public schools of that 
city, graduating from Concord High 
School in the class of 1882, and im- 
mediately afterwards entered the em- 
ploy of the National State Capital 
Bank. While in the employ of the 
bank Mr. Lane was appointed private 
secretary to Charlemagne Tower, at 
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that time a well-known multi-mil- 
lionaire of Philadelphia. Upon the 
death of his employer, Mr. Lane re- 
turned to this city and accepted a 
position with J. C. Norris & Company, 
as a bookkeeper. Here he remained 
until he was obliged to relinquish his 
position and give up all work for a 
period of two years on account of poor 
health. Meantime he graduated from 
the United States School of Embalm- 
ing of New York; the New England 
Institute of Anatomy, Sanitary Sci- 
ence and Embalming, and the Massa- 
chusetts College of Embalming. 

In September, 1897, Mr. Lane, who 
had previously assisted his father in 
the undertaking business, opened one 
of the finest equipped undertaking es- 
tablishments north of Boston. It was 
in his place of business that the New 
Hampshire Licensed Embalmers’ As- 
sociation was formed, and it is a 
significant fact that Mr. Lane was 
the first man to take an examination 
for a state license. In 1905 he formed 
a partnership with Leonard Mudgett 
and, upon the death of the latter, 


Louis A. Lane 


took into the business as an equal 
partner, Hiram G. Kilkenny of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The firm has now been 
in existence for six years. 


Mr. Lane married Harriett Lay- 
cock, a sister of Dean Laycock of 
Dartmouth College, in December, 
1897. They have one son and one 


Hiram G. Kilkenny 


daughter. He is a member of Blazing 
Star Lodge of Masons, Horace Chase 
Council and Royal Arch Chapter, 
A. F. & A. M.; White Mountain 
Lodge of Odd Fellows and Concord 
Lodge, No. 8, Knights of Pythias. 

The other partner in the business, 
Mr. Hiram G. Kilkenny, was born in 
Freeman, Me., September 16, 1861, 
the son of Hovey L. and Achsa 
(Brackley) Kilkenny. He was ed- 
ucated in the public. schools and 
graduated from New Portland High 
school in 1879. 

Mr. Kilkenny commenced business 
with the G. W. Twing Leather Com- 
pany of Farmington, Me., going to 
Lowell, Mass., in 1883, where he was 
employed by the American Tea Com- 
pany as a traveling salesman. When 
this firm was purchased by the Dixon 
Brothers he remained in his position, 
becoming a member of the firm after 
twelve years, and staying in the busi- 
ness as a member of the firm for eight 
years longer. In 1903 he entered 
the stable and touring business with 
Harry Tuttle of Concord, Mass., 
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and in 1907 sold out his interest to 
Mr. Tuttle, purchasing the George 
D. Merrill Livery and Boarding 
Stable in Cambridge, where he re- 
mained until he sold out in 1909 for 
the purpose of coming to Concord to 
form a partnership with Mr. Louis A. 
Lane in the undertaking and embalm- 
ing business. ; 

Mr. Kilkenny is a graduate of the 
New England Institute of Anatomy 
and Embalming. He is a member of 
Blazing Star Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; 
Rumford Lodge of Odd _ Fellows; 
Concord Lodge, K. of P.; Capital 
Grange, and is the present Exalted 
Ruler of Concord Lodge, No. 1210, 
B. P. O. E. In 1884 Mr. Kilkenny 
married Caroline Minnie Lawrence 
and they have one son and two daugh- 
ters. 

G. Narpini & Son 

No men engaged in their line of 
business in New Hampshire are better 
known than G. Nardini & Son, res- 





G. Nardini 


taurateurs, caterers and bakers. In 
the Capital City, ‘ Nardini’s”’ is the 
general landmark used in directing 
strangers about the Main Street and 
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in answer to an inquiry as to the loca- 
tion of a certain office or store, the 
stranger is usually informed that, it is 
either above, below or across the 





Nardini’s Lunch 


street from Nardini’s, and as the case 
may be. Situated but a few doors 
above Pleasant Street junction on 
the east side of North Main Street 
and patronized by everyone, rich and 
poor alike, it is little wonder that the 
restaurant has gained such wide 
popularity. The reputation of the 
place has spread far beyond the city 
limits and ‘ Nardini’s”’ is known all 
over the state. 

Giuseppe Nardini was born in 
Barga, Province of Lucca, Tuscany, 
Italy, in 1862, and at the age of fifteen 
years, when but a-mere boy, left his 
home to earn his own living. He 
journeyed to England and remained 
there until he was twenty-one years 
of age, when he came to America and 
traveled through nineteen states of 
the Union. He engaged in business 
in New York and in Boston, finally 
coming to Concord where he has re- 
mained ever since. When he first 
came to this city Mr. Nardini took up 
the fruit business, as proprietor of the 
Boston Fruit Company, but he later 
sold out to the present owners and 
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started the restaurant business in 
which he has been so successful. In 
1893 he established his first restaurant 
on Pleasant Street junction and in 
1905 moved to his present location. 

Mr. Nardini’s son, Frank, is a 
partner in the business and actively 
engaged in its management. The 
younger Nardini was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1888, and received 
his college preparatory education at 
Brewster Academy. He afterwards 
entered Dartmouth and later trans- 
ferred to Colby, making great repu- 
tation for himself at all these institu- 
tions as a track athlete of wonderful 
ability. Mr. Nardini was one of the 
best college sprinters in New England 
and, after leaving college, developed 
considerable ability as a coach of track 
athletics. 

The Nardinis, father and son, have 
achieved an enviable reputation as 
restaurateurs and their place of busi- 
ness is a model of cleanliness. With 
the well-equipped lunch counter on 
the first floor and the fine dining room 
on the second, the firm is able to 
accommodate 3,200 people in a day. 


GEORGE L. HARKINS 


Much attention is paid nowadays 
to work along forestry lines and in 
George L. Harkins, the city has a 
specialist in this branch of work, for 
Mr. Harkins understands all phases 
of the business including the care of 
trees, the development of orchards 
and the use of dynamite in orcharding. 
Mr. Harkins represents the du Pont 
Powder Company in the central sec- 
tion of New Hampshire, and is always 
willing to give advice on the employ- 
ment of this wonder-working agent in 
farming and orcharding. 


As the eastern representative of 


that nationally known forestry con- 
cern of Munson & Whittaker, Mr. 
Harkins was sent to this state in 1908 
with a crew of fifty men to rid New 
Hampshire’s shade trees of the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths. Previous to 
that time he had been employed for 
four years with the same firm in 
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Boston, New York and Chicago. He 
worked on the state contract in forty- 
six New Hampshire towns and cities, 
leaving here after the work was 
satisfactorily completed to go to 
Indianapolis. Here he worked on the 
trees of Frank Van Camp’s estate, 
also doing park work for the Indian- 
apolis water board. 

After six months of work in Indian- 
apolis he went to Meadville, Pa., 
where he put the trees in Diamond 
Park, and at the Methodist Theolog- 
ical School, in the best of shape, leav- 
ing that city to fill a contract at the 
well-known health resort of Sagerston 
Inn at Cambridge Springs, Pa. He 
returned to Concord in the winter of 
1909 and has since made his home in 
this city, although his work carries 
him all over this state and into the 
adjacent states. Mr. Harkins thor- 
oughly understands the work in which 
he is engaged and is very particular 
to keep in touch with all of the new 
and modern methods employed in the 
business. It was for this reason that 
he has recently taken up dynamite as 
an agent with which to clear large 
tracks of land and prepare them for 
agricultural usages. 

It is significant to state that while 
employed by the Munson & Whit- 
taker firm, Mr. Harkine was assigned 
to take personal charge of the tree 
surgery work done on the estates of 
Jno. D. Archbold, the New York 
Standard Oil man; ex-president Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; W. E. Roosevelt, the 
former president’s uncle, and Harry 
W. King, president of the King Bridge 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harriotr Music Store 


Aside from being one of the well- 
known musicians of the city, Bertram 
J. Harriott conducts one of the largest 
music stores in this section of the 
state, at 92 North Main Street. The 
fact that Mr. Harriott is a pianist, 
drummer and singer of far more than 
ordinary ability, has been of immense 
benefit to him in conducting his 
extensive business, for he has been 
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better qualified to buy from the manu- 
facturers. In his large, well-kept store 
one finds a high-class line of musical 
instruments, including drums, violins 
and pianos, the largest line of sheet 
music in the state, Edison and Colum- 
bia talking machines, the latest records 
and a line of Standard sewing ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Harriott has lived in Concord 
from a mere boy, learning the trade 
of a silversmith early in life, and fol- 
lowing his trade in several large cities 
before locating permanently in Con- 
cord. As a young man he was promi- 
nent in musical circles and this fact 
led him into the line of business he 
now follows. For fourteen years he 
was connected with the Prescott 
Company, and since 1913 has been 
in business for himself. He started by 
leasing half of the store -from the 
company he formerly worked for; 
but within a year he has taken over 





Bertram J. Harriott 


the entire establishment and is meet- 
ing with unqualified success. 


Concorp Business COLLEGE 
The Concord Business College is 
the only institution in Concord de- 
voted exclusively to teaching business 
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subjects. The College was established 
in 1887, and is one of Concord’s 
oldest institutions. It enjoys a large 
annual enrollment, matriculating stu- 
dents from New Hampshire, Mass- 





Cc. C. Craft 


achusetts, 
Canada. 

The College, formerly known as 
the National School] of Business, be- 
came Concord Business College when 
the present principal, Mr. Craft, took 
complete charge of the college in 1910. 
Mr. Craft had already been connected 
with the college seven years, as prin- 
cipal of the commercial department. 

The college enjoys the confidence of 
the business men and the public, and 
has graduated some of the best qual- 
ified bookkeepers and stenographers 
in New England. Its methods have 
always been progressive and up- 
to-date. It was the first in the East 
to establish a course in stenotypy, 
and holds the honor of graduating 
the first two stenotype operators in 
New England. The courses are 
thorough and practical, the teachers 
painstaking and competent, and the 
college has a first-class equipment 
for its work.. 


Maine, 


Vermont, and 
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Store of Brown & Batchelder 


Brown & BATCHELDER 


The accompanying illustration is a 
picture of the new store front of 
Brown & _ Batchelder’s Clothing 
House, one of the finest stores in New 
England. There are eleven separate 
window displays and the arrangement 
iS very unique. Inside, the store is 
fitted throughout with quartered oak 
shelving and glass front cabinets for 
the display of shirts and underwear, 
and all clothing is carried in glass 
front cabinets. The selling space is 
40 x 95 and every modern conven- 
ience for the display of merchandise 
and the comfort of customers is 
found. The business was_ estab- 
lished in 1890. A high class of mer- 
chandise has always been featured, 
and this firm enjoys a liberal patron- 
age not only from Concord but from 
all parts of the state. 


PARISIAN Dry CLEANING COMPANY 


Among Concord’s younger estab- 
lishments is the Parisian Dry Cleaning 
Company, managed by J. F. Durrell. 
The process of dry cleaning is com- 
paratively a new one, and it was not 
until late years that the art had been 
perfected to the extent of being com- 
mercialized. The success of the 
method was due to the fact that 
neither the fit, color or texture of 
the garment was altered, while ‘ wet”’ 


cleaning with soap and water usually 
affected one or all. The phrase 
“Dry Cleaning” originated in the 
fact that no water is used in the 
process, the garment being washed in 
the purest naphtha which removes all 
spots and leaves the cloth in the finest 
possible condition. Mr. Durrell is 
an enterprising business man and is 
constantly bettering his establish- 
ment and is at the present time using 
the Bowser system, the most up-to- 
date and complete method ever in- 
vented. The field of the new method 
of renovating clothes has grown 
steadily and each day a new customer 
is attracted by the thoroughness with 
which their work is being done. 
It has been often proven by the 
Parisian Dry Cleaning Company that 
anything in: the line of clothes can 
be renovated to the satisfaction of the 
most critical. Particular attention 
is being paid to the cleaning and 
finishing of antique and modern laces, 
Mrs. Durrell having personal charge 
of this department. The plant is 
modern in every respect and has 
many improvements and new ma- 


chines never heretofore used, includ- 


ing a machine for removing the dust 
from clothing and a steaming ap- 


-paratus by which all garments that 


are suitable are treated to a flow of 
super-heated steam before being 
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pressed, which brightens the colors 
and kills all odors which may be in 
them. The office and works of the 
Parisian Dry Cleaning Company are 
at 13 South State Street. 


THE KIMBALL StTupDIO 
This is one of the old houses, 
having been established by William 
H. Kimball in 1849. At that time 





Entrance to Kimball’s Studio 


the daguerreotype on silver plated 
copper was the only picture made, 
“and many are still in existence. 
About 1859-60, photography came 
to the front and soon took the leading 
place for portraits and views. About 
1882-83: the dry plate, for instan- 
taneous work, came into use, and 
since then the developments in all 
branches of the art have been great. 

Mr. W. G. C. Kimball became 
propietor in 1868. Afterwards, Mr. 
Richard H. Kimball, his son, was 
a partner until his death in 1909. 
This studio has a wide reputation 
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for artistic work, receiving many 
medals in open competition. 


W. C. Grsson’s 


A store in this city that has some- 
thing of interest to everybody is that 
of W. C. Gibson. It is the only book 
and stationery store in Concord with 
a periodical department, and is the 
center of much activity when the pop- 
ular magazines make their appear- 
ance. The establishment is one of 
the oldest of its kind and until 1898 
was owned by Charles F. Batchelder. 
Mr. Gibson is a very enterprising man 
and is continually devoting his time 
to making his store attractive to his 
trade. It has long been a slogan that 
if it is in the market you can get it at 
Gibson’s. Aside from the regular line 
of goods an attractive corner of the 
store is devoted to a circulating li- 
brary, many people daily taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the latest 
books are obtainable from this source. 
Another interesting feature is the 
postal card novelty counter, where the 
latest cards can always be found. 
The store is located in the Eagle 
Hotel Block at 106 North Main Street. 


W. A. THompson SHOE HovusE 


The largest and probably best- 
known shoe store in Concord is the 
establishment of W. A. Thompson, lo- 
cated at 73 North Main Street. For 
years the firm has been a leader among 
progressive retail shoe houses of New 
Hampshire and the reason is not hard 
to find, for the late proprietor was 
known throughout the country among 
the manufacturers and jobbers as a 
thoroughly honest, reliable and up-to- 
date retail merchant of shoes. In fact 
he was honored several years before 
his death on May 22, 1913, with the 
position of president of the National 
Association of Retail Dealers, an or- 
ganization of representative dealers 
with members scattered from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Mr. Thompson started in the boot 
and shoe business in a little store in 
the building now known as the First 
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National Bank building. By judicious 
advertising, and dealing in reliable 
makes that other firms did not have, 
his business prospered to the extent 
that he soon outgrew his initial quar- 
ters and, in August, 1885, he moved to 
a commodious store in Bailey Block 
where he remained until the growth 
of his business forced him to change 
locations again. At that time he 
moved to 48 North Main Street in the 
store now occupied by Nelson’s Five 
Cent Store. From there he moved his 
business to the present location at 73 
North Main Street. 

In February, 1902, Mr. Thompson 
employed George M. White of Lan- 
caster as his head clerk, and Mr. 
White has remained with the firm 
ever since, becoming manager of the 
business upon the occasion of the 
death of the proprietor in May, 1913, 
and directing it with excellent judg- 
ment and business skill. 

At the present time the business is 
conducted along the same lines laid 
out by Mr. Thompson in 1880 and 
strictly adhered to ever since. Full 
value in footwear returned for every 
dollar expended has safeguarded the 
patrons of the establishment for years 
and still continues to bring new pa- 
trons. The leading lines in footwear 
carried by the firm are Sorosis and 
Grover soft shoes for women and 
Elite and Bannister shoes for men. 


J. H. Forster 


The typewriter has become so 
closely allied with modern business 
that no enterprising American city 
would know how to get along without 
the expert services of a typewriter 
specialist. The only business man 
in Concord who handles typewriters 
and office supplies alone is Mr. 
J. H. Forster, who conducts, at his 
home in the Toof Apartments, the 
Concord Typewriter Exchange and 
the Concord Mailing Company. Mr. 
Forster sells, rents and exchanges 
all makes of typewriters; he handles 
ribbons and carbon paper and sells 
all kinds of office supplies. His is 
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the only up-to-date multigraph ma- 
chine in town and on it he can turn 
out around 3,000 high-class form 
letters in an hour. He has had ten 
years’ experience in this line of work. 

Mr. Forster came here from Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1910 as repair man 
and salesman for the Remington 
Typewriter Company. While in Wor- 
cester he had been in charge of the 
repair department of that company, 





J. H. Forster 


and, previous to that time, had been 
with the same company in Boston 
and New York. It did not take Mr. 
Forster long to make good after his 
arrival here and now he has established 
a business of his own which is very 
extensive. Aside from having sold 
hundreds of machines in Concord 
he keeps many in repair and does a 
large business in the territory sur- 
rounding the city. 


“THe New Store.” 


On September 25, 1913, “‘The New 
Store” at 79 North Main Street began 
business, carrying women’s and chil- 
dren’s supplies, and art needlework, 
but specializing in three lines, milli- 
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nery, corsets and waists. The name 
did not merely imply that the business 
was new, neither did it bear relation 








The New Store 


to the fact that the venture was 
launched by three women, Miss M. E. 
Marcy, Mrs. M. H. Tallant and Mrs. 
Mabel R. Hutchinson, for it is not un- 
common to find women as owners 
and managers of mercantile estab- 
lishments. The name was chosen to 
convey the idea that the store would 
stand for new goods, new ideals, new 
methods and new ideas, and that the 
choice of name was a good one is 
evidenced by the steady growth in 
business since the beginning. 

It has always been the purpose of 
the firm to give the best that can be 
had for the money and in this regard 
great care has been used in purchasing 
with the thought of getting right 
goods for everyone. People always 
receive courteous treatment and are 
dealt with squarely at The New 
Store. 

The store itself is a well arranged, 
adequately lighted and ventilated in- 
terior, situated right in the very cen- 
ter of the business district on the west 
side of North Main street, a few doors 
south of the corner of School. An ex- 
cellent display of art needlework, mil- 
linery and waists is made in just that 
neat and attractive style that one 
would expect of the three ladies who 
conduct the business and personally 
attend to the wants of the numerous 
patrons. 
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THE MEN’s SHOP 


Located at 5 South Main Street, 
just south of the corner of Pleasant 
Street junction, is the neat and well- 
stocked establishment of George W. 
Wilde, who caters to the trade in what 
he has pleased to call “‘The Men’s 
Shop.”’ The name of the store is 
wholly indicative of the nature of the 
business, for Mr. Wilde seeks to serve 
the wants of men exclusively, and has 
stocked his shop with high-class goods 
of the variety that particularly ap- 
peal to an intelligent class of trade. 
“Quality first’? is a business motto 
which this young man has adopted, 
not particularly because of the pretty 
sentiment, but for the sensible reason 
that to stick to it means satisfied 
customers. Here a man may find 
every article of wearing apparel 
suited to his needs, even to a fine line 
of the best shoes. 





George Wilde 


Mr. Wilde was born in Boston, 
and, after completing his education 
at Mt. Hermon Academy, he came to 
Concord, eight years ago, to enter 
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the clothing business. He worked 
with several of the larger clothing 
stores of Concord as clerk, window 
trimmer and sign writer, leaving his 
last employer to enter business for 
himself on October 15, 1914. 

His venture has proven most suc- 
cessful, and in spite of the fact that 
business has not been the best any- 
where in the country this spring he 
gets his fair share of the local trade. 
His stock, while not large, is excellent 
because of his ability to buy the solid, 
substantial, yet attractive lines, that 
every particular man uses. Such hus- 
tling young business men as Mr. Wilde 
are a credit to the community and asset 
to the business section of the city. 


Mark E. Gorpdon 

The business place of Mark E. 
Gordon, at 93 North Main Street, 
has come to be known as the “family 
outfitting store,’ for here can be 
obtained high-grade and _ popular- 
priced wearing apparel for men, 
young men and boys, for women, 
misses and girls. The several depart- 
ments are attractively arranged in 
the store which is well ventilated and 
light. In the rear is the office and 
alteration department. 
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Store of Mark E. Gordon 


Mr. Gordon, the proprietor, was 
born in Boston forty-one years ago, 
and has worked up through the 
successive stages of his business as 
clerk, salesman, buyer and manager. 
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He came here seventeen years ago as 
manager for the E. Gately Company 
and on April 6, 1906, started business 
for himself at the present location. 
The growth of his business has been 
steady and rapid, due entirely to the 
uftiring energy of the proprietor. 

He has associated with him, a 
competent corps of popular clerks, 
including May E. Foley, Margaret 
Kerslake, Jane Giles, H. Audette 
and Joseph Lee. 


JOHN F. WATERS. 
One of the leaders in the automobile 
livery business ‘in Concord, today, 
is John F. Waters, who conducts 








John F. Water’s Garage 


his own garage on Freight Street. 
He runs three fine, closed cars and 
his place of business is never closed. 
In addition to his livery business, 
Mr. Waters conducts a repair depart- 
ment, where he keeps two repair men 
busy all of the time, and sells gas 
together with a small line of automo- 
bile supplies. 

Mr. Waters came here in 1897 and 
went to work for his uncle, George 
W. Waters, a local funeral director. 
He continued with his uncle at odd 
times until 1910, but for a period of 
several years before that time was 
associated with the local office of the 
American Express Company as driver, 
clerk and assistant cashier. 

In September, 1910, he entered the 
automobile business as a chauffeur 
in the employ of Norris Dunklee, and 
remained in this line of work until 
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he went into business for himself in 
May, 1911. He ran one machine 
,until the spring of 1912 when he put 
another closed car into service and, 
a short time after that, increased 
business obliged him to put the third 
car into his extensive livery business 
until now he has three cars going 
night and day. 


THE CLOVERDALE COMPANY 


The Concord branch of the Clover- 
dale Company is one of the most at- 
tractive of their sixty-five stores. 
There are twelve other branches in 
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The Cloverdale Company was or- 
ganized in Boston in 1900 and has its 
office and warehouse at 38, 39, 40 
South Market Street and 14 Chatham 
Street, Boston. All its business is 
conducted on a strictly cash basis, 
both buying and selling. There is no 
delivery of goods and no sales on 
credit. The savings in these two 


items means that the prices named by 
them are for the value of the goods 
only. No customer is called upon to 
pay any share of a fixed charge for an 
expensive delivery system or 
losses due to bad bills. 


for 





Crackers, Butter and Cheese Departments, Cloverdale Store 


New Hampshire, located at Man- 
chester (4), Derry, Penacook, Tilton, 
Laconia, Rochester, Somersworth, 
Claremont and Keene. Clean stores, 
courteous treatment, low prices and 
high-grade goods have earned for 
this company great success and an 
enviable reputation. 


The accompanying _ illustration, 
showing the cracker, cheese and but- 
ter departments, is one used by Wal- 
lace F. Purrington, state food and 
drug inspector, in his pure food lec- 
tures throughout the state, as a model 
section of a pure food store, every- 


thing being displayed under glass cov- 
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ers. The photograph was taken by 
Messrs. Purrington and State Chemist 
Howard, who both commented very 
highly on the up-to-date methods em- 
ployed by the company in the hand- 
ling of pure foods. The specialties 
carried by them are butter, cheese, 
eggs, lard, beans, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
crackers and canned goods. 

The high standard of the Clover- 
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following, who were well known citi- 
zens at that time: Joseph Low, A. C. 
Pierce, John Gibson, N. G. Upham, 
George O. Odlin, Perkins Gale, Ben- 
jamin Grover, George Hutchins, John 
Gass, Cyrus Hill. 

The price of gas at that time was 
$4 per thousand cubic feet. Since 
then the price has been reduced at 
various times as manufacturing facil- 
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Interior of Concord Light & Power Company’s Office 


dale quality, together with low prices 
and fair treatment, have made this 
enterprising concern one of Concord’s 
marked successes. For the past ten 
years the affairs of the Concord branch 
have been ably taken care of by 
Jerome A. Kelly. 


Concorp LIGHT AND POWER 
CoMPANY 
The Concord Gas Light Company 
was incorporated in 1850, by the 


ities havs improved, until the present 
price of $1.20 per thousand cubic 
feet has been reached. Gas is one 
of the few commodities that has 
gradually been reduced in _ price. 

The gas mains of this company 
reach nearly every section of Concord 
proper, and practically every home 
takes advantage of this service. The 
company supplies gas for light, heat 
and power, and is one of the substan- 
tial industries of Concord. 
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Conn’s THEATRE 
Ask anyone in Concord to whom it 
is the amusement-loving public of the 
city owes the greatest debt and they 





Captain Jacob Conn 


will tell you to Capt. Jacob Conn. 
Without a doubt Captain Conn has 
done more to stir up the theatrical 
and motion picture business in. the 
Capital City than any other one man. 
He has never lagged behind, but has 
kept all competitors on the jump, and 
today he owns the cozy little School 
Street theatre and has already broken 
ground for the construction of a large 
and modern picture house on the site 
of the Dunklee stable on Pleasant 
Street. 

The life story of Captain Conn is 
too well known, both in the city and 
state, to need comment at this time. 
Suffice it to say he started business 
here in 1898 on a borrowed capital of 
$2.50, and today he owns the Conn 
Theatre on School Street, considerable 
other real estate, and is preparing to 
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build the Palace Theatre on Pleasant 
Street. 

In 1911 the old Durgin silverware 
factory on School Street was de- 
stroyed by fire. While the gaunt, 
ruined walls of the building were 
still wreathed in a haze of smoke from 
the heap of blackened brick and 
smouldering timbers that lay in the 
cellar, the trade was consummated 
whereby Captain Conn became the 
owner of the land and what was left 
of the Durgin building. He imme- 
diately got busy on his new acquisi- 
tion. Working nights and Sundays 
at his tailoring business, he spent the 
remainder of the time on the Durgin 
lot, tearing down ruins and cleaning 
brick. In June, 1911, the cornerstone 
of his new theatre was laid and on 
October 14 of the following year the 
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Conn’s Theatre 


cozy little theatre was completed and 
thrown open to the public, Although 
Conn’s Theatre has been open con- 
tinuously since that date it has only 
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been since last February that the 
owner has been able to give the busi- 
ness his undivided attention. Since 
then he has kept things humming in 
the local theatrical field and, when 
his beautiful and commodious new 
theatre on Pleasant Street is com- 
pleted and open to the public, he will 
have the finest theatrical business in 
the state. 


Conn TAILORING COMPANY 


Probably the youngest proprietor 
of any business house in Concord 
is Israel Louis Seligman, owner and 
manager of the Conn Tailoring Com- 
pany, 5 School Street, at the age of 
twenty-three years. Although he has 
been in charge of the business but 
a short time, Mr. Seligman has already 
proven his worth as a successor to 
his uncle, Jacob Conn, who conducted 
a successful tailoring business in the 
same store for a long period of years. 

Mr. Seligman, the present pro- 
prietor, was born in London, England, 
on March 18, 1892, the son of Maurice 
J. and Cecilia Seligman. When he 
was eighteen months old his father 
died and, as an infant, he returned 
with his mother to the home of 
her parents in German-Poland. Four 
years later his mother died, leaving 
Israel an orphan at the age of five 
years. For a number of years he 
remained with his grandparents in 
Poland, entering the tailoring busi- 
ness at the age of fourteen as an ap- 
prentice. When fifteen years of age 
the young man went to London to 
live with his uncle, Louis Conn, a 
prosperous merchant of the English 
metropolis, who has recently moved 
from that city to Manchester, N. H. 

Israel Seligman was only eighteen 
’ years of age when he came to this 
country and located in Concord as an 
employee of A. I. Cohn. Here he re- 
mained for four and a half years, enter- 
ing the employ of Jacob Conn for a 
short time before making a trip to 
Minneapolis and thence back to 
Boston, in both of which places he 
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worked at his trade. In Boston he 
was employed for two years by the 
tailoring house of Lynsky Brothers. 
In January, 1914, Mr. Seligman 
opened a tailoring establishment on 
Elm Street in Manchester and still 
retains a half interest in that firm, 
although he is now giving his personal 
supervision to the Conn Tailoring 
Company, which he purchased and 
took charge of on February 1, 1915, 
and which is located in this city at 
5 School Street. Mr. Seligman is an 
expert cutter of men’s garments and 
is an experienced tailor and for these 
reasons experiences no difficulty in 
satisfying his numerous customers. 





I. L. Seligman 


His shop, conveniently located in 
the very heart of the business dis- 
trict, contains a fine line of the best 
woolens and his line of ladies’ furs is 
one of the best to be found in central 
New Hampshire. Mr. Seligman’s 
energy and power of concentration 
have gained for him success at a very 


-early period in life and his many 


friends are willing to prophecy for him 
a brilliant future of achievement. 
He is unmarried and a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. 
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THE EAGLE GARAGE 
Fred Lincoln Johnson, proprietor 
of the Eagle Garage, is a pioneer in 
this important branch of business in 





Fred Lincoln Johnson 


New Hampshire. Born in Concord 
on June 8, 1872, he was educated 
in the public schools of the city. 
As a student at the manual training 
school, he early evinced great apti- 


Johnson’s Eagle Garage 


tude in studies of the mechanical arts, 
which probably influenced him in no 
small degree when he made his 
choice of a life work. In 1887 he 
won the first prize offered manual 
training school pupils and, after leav- 
ing school, entered the bicycle and 
camera business. 

In 1893 Mr. Johnson won the state 
championships in the one-half and 
two-mile bicycle races, later purchas- 
ing the first motor cycle that ever 
came into the city and being one of 
the first to own an automobile. He 
was also greatly interested in yachting 
and organized the Lake Penacook 
Yacht Club in 1898. In 1903 Mr. 
Johnson went into the garage busi- 
ness, building the Eagle Garage in 
1905. In 1911 he built an auto ice- 
boat which could be run over ice by 
means of an aeroplane propeller. 

Mr. Johnson is vice-president of the 
New Hampshire Automobile Dealer 
and Accessories Association and has 
always interested himself in municipal 
affairs, he being chairman of the auto- 
mobile parade committee and chief 
marshal of the automobile division of 
the trade and civic parade of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration. He is a member of all the 
Masonic bodies, including the 32d 
degree, and Bektash Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine. 
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Warp’s VULCANIZING WORKS 


One of the best known men in the 
local automobile field is William T. 
Ward, who -has a place. of business 
at 27 South Main Street. Mr. Ward 
first located in business at Penacook, 
where he conducted the Penacook 
Vulcanizing Works in the garage of 
C. P. Grimes. When Mr. Grimes 
sold out he located at Hoyt’s Garage, 
but with the rapid growth of business 
in the early part of 1912 moved to the 
city proper and started in his present 
business. More recently he’ has 
opened an automobile supply and 
inquiry station on the state road sev- 
eral miles below the new Lower 
Bridge, now in process of erection. 

From March of that year the busi- 
ness steadily increased until he was 
doing a big supply business with both 
dealers and consumers. In the spring 
of 1914 he opened a garage, catering 
to Ford repairs at 75 South Main 
Street, but the venture proved disas- 











William T. Ward 


trous because Mr. Ward was unable to 
give his personal supervision to both 
places. A reorganization of the busi- 
ness was necessary, but the persever- 
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ance of the young man stood him in 
good stead and in March, 1915, he 
was doing business again at his old 














Ward’s Vulcanizing Works 


stand, which he had retained in spite 
of reverses. 

One incident of Mr. Ward’s busi- 
ness career, that has attracted con- 
siderable local attention, concerns his 
repeated attempts to induce the city 
government to grant him the privilege 
of placing a gasoline pump on the curb. 
Last October the city government 
ordered all curb gasoline pumps to be 
taken in and Mr. Ward complied 
with the order. The next month the 
garage adjacent to Mr. Ward was 
successful in a petition to locate a 
street pump to take the place of the 
one they had taken in. The adjacent 
firm placed their pump near the-di- 
viding line between the two places 
of business. When Mr. Ward applied 
for permission to relocate his pump, 
he was informed that it wasn’t nec- 
essary to have two pumps located 
so close together and that his business 
was an obstruction to the similar 
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business next door. For these reasons, 
which Mr. Ward declares are unjust, 
his petition has been refused, and he 
is obliged to carry gas to his customers 
in five-gallon cans across the side- 
walk. 

Mr. Ward is selling the best in 
auto supplies, gasoline and bicycles 
and offers to the public a free delivery 
service within a radius of two miles. 
Any automobilist whose gasoline 
runs out or who has to stop on ac- 
count of tire trouble within two miles 
of Mr. Ward’s place can secure the 
necessary assistance without extra 
charge by telephoning 913-M. He 
guarantees all of. his vulcanizing be- 
yond an argument and sells tires on 
the Goodrich Fair List basis, keeping 
all tires in repair against accident 
until they have served for 3,500 miles 
of travel. 


E. W. Trspsetts, TAILOR 
Earl W. Tibbetts, who conducts a 
highly successful tailoring establish- 
ment in the Hill Block, at 27 School 


Street, accounts for his satisfactory 
business by reason of his ability to 


Earl W. Tibbetts 


make satisfied customers. He in- 
tends to make new customers satis- 
fied to the extent that they will con- 
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tinue their patronage, and nine times 
out of ten he succeeds in doing so. 

Mr. Tibbetts, who learned the 
tailoring business with some of the 
best tailoring houses in New England, 
came here from Stoughton, Mass., 
in April, 1912, and has never changed 
his location. He caters to a high 
class of trade and, having been in the 
tailoring business since he was four- 
teen years of age, he is well qualified 
to satisfy his class of customers. 

That he has been successful is ob- 
vious to one who has watched his 
business increase in the past few 
years. Mr. Tibbetts carries a fine 
line of the well-known Briiner woolens 
and guarantees them to give the 
highest satisfaction. 


ConcorD WIRING AND SUPPLY 
CoMPANY 


Nowadays electricity plays an im- 
portant part in many phases of every- 
day life, but there is no place where it 
would be missed more than in the 
modern home. The business of the 
Concord Wiring and Supply Com- 
pany at 9 Capitol Street, owned and 
managed by William T. Ferns, con- 
cerns itself with all kinds of electric 
light, power and bell wiring, repair- 
ing, supplies, etc., and while it by no 


Concord Wiring and Supply Company 


means is confined to the homes of 
Concord, yet a large part of the work 
is done in the residences of Concord 
citizens. For this reason it has come 
to be one of the best-known concerns 
in the city, although its institution 
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dates back to a comparatively recent 
time. 

It was on December 1, 1912, that, 
the Concord Wiring and Supply Com- 
pany started in business in a little 
store in the rear of 9 Capitol Street. 
The firm filled a long-felt need in this 
city and it grewrapidly. In less than 
two years, or to be exact, in Novem- 
ber, 1914, Mr. Ferns was obliged to 
move into his present commodious 
quarters at 7 Capitol Street. 

The front part of the establish- 
ment is fitted as an office and sales- 
room, where a complete line of cook- 
ing, heating, lighting and wiring ap- 
pliances of the very best styles and 
makes may be found. The rear of 
the store is used as a stockroom and 
workshop. Here a force of skilled 
workmen may be found, who can ac- 
complish any kind of a wiring job 
without any trace of the work being 
left behind and in the shortest possi- 
ble space of time. The firm telephone 
number is 471-M. 


GREGORY Roic FARRE 


Is a native of Spain and came to 
Concord two years ago, establishing 
a ladies’ tailoring business, known as 
“Paris, New York, Concord,” of 
which he is the proprietor. Mr. Farré 
has traveled over a score of countries, 
speaks, writes and reads half a dozen 
languages, including the international 
auxiliary tongue, Esperanto, of which 
he is very fond, and prophesies that 
. the knowledge of it by every nation 
in the world is a matter of not more 
than two generations, and is further 
of the opinion that it will do more 
for the peace of the world than any 
other one thing. 

Being particularly a close student 
of politics, he has had opportunity to 
study, the customs of many lands and 
specially he seems to be very familiar 
with the social and political habits of 
our sister republics to the south of us. 
Concerning what has transpired in 
Mexico during the last few years, he 
has been so accurate in his predictions, 
that were it not for his modesty, he 
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might well say “I told you so.” 
Although he has been in this country 
less than eight years, his knowledge of 
the English language is fully as ex- 
tensive as that of many a native 
American, having written for several 
newspapers in the United States on 
politics and political economy. 

As a tailor, designer, and cutter, 
his name is known in many countries, 
he being an author of technical sar- 
torial works published in the leading 
sartorial journals. He was also con- 


Gregory Roig Farre 


nected with the Jno. J. Mitchell 
Company of New York, London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, a leading 
fashion publishing house. Although 
he was completely a stranger in Con- 
cord, his business has made a sub- 
stantial growth, as he has also made 
many friends due to his personality” 
and logic. 

Mr. Farré is a member of the N. A. 
KE. A., the N. E. E. A. and the M. I. 
of A. and 8. of Manchester, where he 
conducts a class in Spanish every 
Thursday, as well as of the Wono- 
lancet Club. 

That his ambition is a little greater 
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than that of the average young man is 
proven by the fact that besides giving 
his personal attention to his business, 
he is, in his spare moments, studying 
law with the American Correspond- 
ence School of Law of Chicago, IIl. 
So great is his desire to become a 
lawyer that he expects to succeed and 
has already registered his name in the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
for examination for admission to the 
bar at the end of his mail three-year 
course. 

Mr. Farré has no relatives at all in 


this country, but certainly has many 
friends. 


Heatu’s REMNANT STORE 


One of Concord’s youngest mer- 
chants is Willis S. Heath, better 
known to his numerous local friends 


Willis S. Heath 


as “Sam” Heath, who conducts the 
New Remnant store at 10 Warren 
Street. Mr. Heath was born in 
Concord on November 14, 1888, and 
received his early education in the 
schools of this city, graduating from 
the local high school, in 1907. He 
entered Brewster Academy at Wolfe- 
boro and later entered the Lowell 
Textile School at Lowell, Mass., 
where he remained two years, earning 
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money enough to pay his tuition and 
expenses by taking charge of the 
school remnant store. 

Leaving school he went on the road 
for the American Woolen Company, 
and was out two years, giving up his 
position to open a remnant store on 
White Street in Haverhill, Mass., in 
the fall of 1912. Meantime he had 
hired several counters in an Elm 
Street store in Manchester, and 
was transacting considerable business 
there in remnants. Without relin- 
quishing either store Mr. Heath went 
into the manufacturing business and 
for a year and a half manufactured 
ladies’ skirts in Groveland, leaving 
that business to increase the number 
of his retail stores. 

In February, 1915, he started an- 
other business in one ‘room at 10 
Warren Street and in less than four 
months it had increased to the extent 
that he was obliged two add to more 
rooms to his place of business, making 
a store which is even now barely large 
enough to accommodate his rapidly 
growing trade. 


ABRAHAM I. CoHN 


The extensive tailoring establish- 
ment of Abraham I. Cohn, located 
in the Board of Trade Building “‘ under 
the clock,” has been built up from a 
small business by reason of the per- 
severence, integrity and ability of 
the owner. Born in Germany in 
1871, Mr. Cohn came to America 
twenty years later and established 
his local business in 1897, starting in 
the same building where his establish- 
ment is today, but in much smaller 
quarters. 

A man, to be a successful tailor, 
must be possessed of far more than 
mere business ability and a desire to 
make money. Building clothes, to 
Mr. Cohn’s mind, is an art which is 
developed only by constant study 
and for which a man must have con- 
siderable latent talent. He has been 
highly successful in fashioning con- 
servative garments which possess a 
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distinctive touch and their full share 
of character—clothes that distinquish 
the work of an artist in cloth. How- 


Abraham I. Cohn 


ever for the young man, who desires 
the ultra-fashionable in dress, Mr. 
Cohn is able to make just that style 
of clothes which will give the highest 
satisfaction. He is also an expert 
fur worker, and agent for one of 
America’s leading firms of ladies’ 
tailors. 

Mr. Cohn is public spirited to a 
high degree and always anxious to 
assist any project that is of a civic 
nature. He is an active member of 
the Odd Fellows, having held high 
office in that organization. 


Amos J. PEASLEE 


One of the best known real estate 
men in this section of the state is 
Amos J. Peaslee, who conducts an 
extensive business in city and sub- 
urban properties with an office in the 
Capital City. Mr. Peaslee was born 
in Gilmanton in 1877 and at the age 
of two years moved with his parents 
to Franklin where he received his 
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early education. In 1902 he came to 
Concord and engaged in the grocery 
business in East Concord, with his 
father, under the name of Charles 
Peaslee & Son. 

In 1908, on account of poor health, 
he gave up active work in the store 
and, having a natural aptitude for 
the appraisal of real estate values, 
he chose this field for his endeavors. 

Mr. Peaslee has specialized in the 
handling of farms, timber lots, hotels 
and stores, and by giving close atten- 
tion to his patrons has built up an ex- 
tensive business along these lines. 
A large list of city property is also 
included in his lists. He has taken 
the agency for several reliable insur- 
ance companies in addition to his 
dealings in real estate, and this enables 
him to give his customers adequate 
protection for their investments. 

Messrs. Bryant & Greenwood of 
Chicago, dealers in Florida lands, ap- 
pointed Mr. Peaslee as their agent in 


Amos J. Peaslee 


Concord, and he has made several 
trips to Florida, recently, in the inter- 
ests of this company. 
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Interior of Lee’s Upstairs Alleys 


CapiITaL City Bow1Line ALLEYS 


Bowling has never been so popular 
in this city as for the last two years, 





John J. Lee 


and when John J. Lee had the Capital 
City Bowling Alleys at 43 North Main 
Street finished on December 17, 1913, 
he started a new era in the history of 


that popular and health-giving sport in 
Concord. 

From that time on these alleys have 
been in constant use. In fact so popu- 
lar did bowling become, and so rapidly 
was it taken up, even among the 
women of Concord, that it became nec- 
essary to construct three more alleys 
in the basement, making a total of six 
alleys, and these are always sufficient 
to accommodate the crowd which 
would like to bowl. 

The Capital City Alleys have been 
conducted by Mr. Lee in an ideal man- 
ner. The alleys are all well ventilated 
and well lighted and for the ordinary 
crowd there is ample opportunity to 
watch the bowlers. 


KIMBALL & BAKER 


As far as can be ascertained the 
second oldest florist establishment in 
New England is that which is now 
owned by Charles V. Kimball and 
Solon R. Baker, located at 28 Pleas- 
ant Street. The business was started 
by George Main on Merrimack Street 
and, when it came into the hands of 
Frank Main, he transferred the es- 
tablishment to its present location. 
Charles Barrett was the next owner 
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and, under his management, the store 
was enlarged and many general im- 
provements were made. From 1906 
until the death of Mr. Barrett in 1913 
the management of the concern was 
in the hands of Charles V. Kimball, 
who later purchased it. Since assum- 
ing ownership of the business, Mr. 
Kimball has proven his efficiency as a 
florist and the great pressure of work 
brought on by his skillful manipula- 
tion of beautiful flowers caused him 
to take into the firm a partner, Mr. 
Solon R. Baker, and since January, 
1915, under the name of Kimball & 
Baker, the firm has been most pros- 
perous, satisfaction being guaranteed 
and personal supervision assured all 
who patronize them. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Canaan, 
N. H., and was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Franklin. At an early 
age he went to Nashua and later took 
charge of one of the largest floral es- 
tablishments in this section of the 
country, coming to Concord in 1906 
to assume charge of Mr. Barrett’s in- 





Charles V. Kimball 


terests. He is a member of the Blaz- 
ing Star Lodge of Masons, White 


Mountain Lodge of Odd Fellows, a 
member of the Senior Order American 





Solon R. Baker 


Mechanics and the Capital Grange, 
P. of H. 

Solon R. Baker was born in Haver- 
hill, N. H., and was educated in 
Haverhill Academy. Before coming 
to Concord he had been engaged in the 


‘general merchandise business in East 


Tilton and Gilmanton. In January, 
1.915, he became a partner in the florist 
concern of Charles V. Kimball, where 
he still continues. Mr. Baker is a 
member of the Peaked Hill Grange, 
P. of H., and the Doric Lodge of 
Masons. 
CHARLES F. THOMPSON 


One of the substantial and well 
known business men of Concord is 
Charles F. Thompson, proprietor of a 
successful shoe store at 134 North 
Main street. Mr. Thompson has not 
confined his activities to the shoe busi- 
ness, however, having always given 
generously of his time and influence to 
further any enterprise of a civic na- 
ture. He served the state well as a 
legislator during the important session 
of 1909. 
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«Mr. Thompson was born in this 
city on January 17, 1868, the young- 
est son of John and Mary Ellen (Daly) 





Charles F. Thompson 


Thompson, natives of Ireland. He 
was educated in the schools of this 
city, becoming an apprentice in the 
painters’ trade at the age of fifteen 
years. He continued in this business 
for three years and then entered the 
employ of his elder brother, the late W. 
H. Thompson, as a shoe clerk. Hé 
afterwards was employed by a Boston 
firm and in 1890 started his own shoe 
business in this city. 

On September 29, 1891 he married 
Miss Mary Anne Dooley, and they 
have two children, Marion Elizabeth 
and Charles Francis. He isa member 
of St. John’s Catholic Church. 

Mr. Thompson was a Ward Seven 
Republican member of the house of 
representatives that passed the direct 
primary law in 1909. He took a 
leading part in that session, being 
father of the weekly payment bill. 
He was a member of the Public Im- 
provement Committee that accom- 
plished much for New Hampshire 
roads and of the Committee on State 
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House that had in charge the measure 
authorizing the State House addition. 
Mr. Thompson is a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Knights of Pythias, Foresters of 
America, Pilgrim Fathers, Elks, and 
Veteran Firemen’s Association and 
Board of Trade. 


ConcorpD CEMENT WoRKS 


Over on the beautiful Concord 
Heights is located the plant of the 
Concord Cement Works, the only 
concern in the Capital City engaged 
in the manufacture of concrete blocks 
and bricks. The fact that the trend 
of the times is towards the use of 
concrete in all up-to-date methods of 
construction opens up a wide field 
of business for a wide awake concern 
and the local company made its 
initial grasp at the opportunity thus 
afforded two years ago. 

At that time Mrs. Grace G. Dutton 
purchased several acres of land on the 
Loudon road, two miles east of the 
city proper, which contained a fine 
gravel bank. Knowing of the excel- 
lent opportunity which existed in the 
field of concrete manufacture, she 
caused a large shed to be erected near 
the bank and installed a late model 
machine for the manufacture of con- 
crete blocks. Mrs. Dutton then put 
her son, Earl S. Dutton, in charge of 
the business and he has since been 








Garage Erected by Concord Cement Co. 


actively identified with it as superin- 
tendent and manager. 
Since the start, the company has 
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made rapid strides in the equipment 
of the plant and also in the amount 
of construction work accomplished. 
For the first two seasons, 1913 and 
1914, the work was limited to the con- 
struction of concrete blocks and the 
erection of buildings in which these 
blocks were employed as the building 
material. Numerous garages were 
made, of which one, owned by Deputy 
Marshal Victor I. Moore of the Con- 
cord police force and located at 4 
Wall Street, is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 
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crete manufacturers—better not only 
because of the fact that it makes a 
better looking and stronger brick, 
but also because steam curing can 
be accomplished in a small fraction 
of the time that it takes to cure 
bricks by water. 

Of course the local company can 
turn out only a small proportion of 
the ten billion bricks that are used 
annually in the United States, but 
they have adopted the policy of put- 
ting quality far ahead of quantity and, 
as a result, are turning out a con- 
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The Old Carpenter Paint Shop 


This spring a late model Helm 
Press was installed for the manufac- 
ture of concrete bricks. This machine 
is a wonderful specimen of the invent- 
ive genius of C. F. Helm, a pioneer 
in the field of concrete manufacture 
whose factory is located in Cadillac, 
Mich. It makes ten bricks at a time 
under enormous pressure and has a 
capacity of 15,000 bricks a day. 
These bricks have been proven to 
be far superior to the common red 
or clay brick and can be manufac- 
tured in any desired style or color. 
After being turned out of the machine 
they are steam cured;*a process far 
better than the method of water cur- 
ing adopted by the majority of con- 


crete brick that cannot be bettered 
in the open market today. 


WELLINGTON CARPENTER 


The picture of the old-time Bridge 
Street paint shop of T. J. Carpenter, 
which accompanies this article, will 
bring to the minds of many readers, 
the new and up-to-date paint shop 
of Wellington Carpenter, a son of T. J. 
Carpenter, which was built in 1892, 
just a few feet west of the site of the 
old shop shown in the photograph. 

Mr. Wellington Carpenter was born 
in this city in 1861. Asa young man 
he learned the machinist trade, but, 
as sort of.a side line, acquired the 
secrets of house painting and paper 
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hanging in the well-known shop of his 
father. For five years, previous to 
1892, he devoted his whole time to his 
father’s business and, upon the occa- 
sion of his father’s death in that year, 
took up the business at the old stand. 

In August, 1892, the old shop was 
torn down, after the business had been 
moved into its present location, and 
with it there passed into history one 
of the old landmarks of the city. At 
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which accompanies the article. He 
has built numerous bridges all over the 
state for towns and for the railroad. 

He has an extensive equipment for 
doing heavy work, in fact big jobs are 
his specialty. Several steam der- 
ricks of fifteen tons capacity, steam 
shovels with a capacity of one cubic 
yard, bottom dump buckets for de- 
positing cement under water, pile 
drivers, mixers and steam pumps— 











Granolithic Sidewalk around Historical Building, by Normandeau 


the present time Mr. Carpenter’s ex- 
tensive business is handled in the best 
possible manner in his well-equipped 
and model shop at 7 Bridge Street. 


J. E. NoRMANDEAU 


J E Normandeau, contractor in 
granolithic, concrete and stone work, 
with an office at his home 27 Grove 
Street, Concord, has been engaged in 
h.s present business practically all of 
his life. In 1905 he started in busi- 
ness for himself, and that he has pros- 
pered is evidenced by the fact that 
last year he did over $60,000 worth of 
work. 

Mr. Normandeau believes in doing 
high class work. By following out 
this business principle, every piece of 
construction work becomes a perma- 
nent and lasting advertisement for 
him. One of his best pieces of work 
in Concord is the elegant granolithic 
walk which encircles the artistic home 
of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society on Park Street, a picture of 


such machinery as this is what Mr. 
Normandeau owns and uses in the 
extensive work which takes him all 
over New Hampshire and many times 
into the adjacent states. 





J. E. Normandeau 
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Although the business in which Mr. 
Normandeau is engaged is as old as 
history itself, yet in recent years there 
have been wonderful developments in 
the use of cement and concrete in con- 
struction work. Aside from the sterl- 
ing business principles which he em- 
ploys, Mr. Normandeau may attribute 
a large part of his success to the fact 
that he has kept fully abreast of the 
times as regards the new and scientific 
methods of construction used in his 
work. Therefore if a man finds fault 
with a job of cement work, he should 
blame the contractor, not the cement. 


W. Houghlett, and three years from 
that time the latters’ interest was pur- 
chased by Mr. A. H. Britton, who has 
been sole proprietor since. 

The growth of the business has been 
steady and has increased to such an 
extent that it reaches all over Merri- 
mack County. The firm occupies two 
floors and a basement at 12 North 
Main Street and has a large ware- 
house in the rear. Aside from a full 
line of hardware, stoves, paint, oil and 
glass, there is connected with the 
business a sheet-metal workshop, the 
oldest and largest of its kind in the 





A. H. Britton’s Store 


A. H. Brirron & CoMPANy 
The hardware business of A. H. 

Britton & Company, situated at 12 
' North Main Street, was established 
in 1885 by Frank O. Scribner and 
George W. Britton, under the firm 
name of Scribner & Britton. Upon 
the death of Mr. Scribner, in 1895, 
his interest in the business was pur- 
chased by Arthur H. Britton and the 
firm name changed to A. H. Britton & 
Company. Later the senior Mr. Brit- 
ton disposed of his interest to Edward 


city, employing several tinsmiths and 
doing all kinds of tin, sheet-iron and 
copper work. 

The proprietor, Arthur H. Britton, 
was born in Surry, N. H., September 
28, 1865, the oldest child of George 
W. and Sarah H. Britton. When 
quite young his parents moved to 
Newport where he was educated in 
the public schools and later at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Upon leaving school 
he came to Concord and entered his 
father’s employ as a clerk and has 


ee 
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remained in the store ever since as 
clerk, equal partner and proprietor. 
He represented Ward Six of Con- 
cord in the legislature of 1901-02, and 
was elected a county commissioner in 
1904; he has since been elected five 
times, for terms of two years each, by 
largely increased majorities. Mr. 
Britton has taken an active interest 
in county affairs and has devoted 
much time and study to the duties 
of his important office. For several 
years Mr. Britton has been chairman 
of the Merrimack County Board of 
Commissioners and, at the present 
time, is also serving as chairman of 
the New Hampshire State Association 
of County Commissioners. Mr. Brit- 
ton’s wide knowledge of county affairs 
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including moldings and has built 
some of the most recent of the modern 
residences in this city. He has also 
erected many fine homes outside of 
Concord. 

The plant itself is complete in 
every detail and covers practically an 
acre of ground. The main building 
consists of two stories and a base- 
ment 35 feet by 75 feet. There is a large 
wing 22 by 40 feet, which contains 
the drying house and boiler rooms. 
In the rear is a great yard, with 
facilities for storing thousands of 
feet of lumber, and in the back of the 
yard is a large stable. 

Mr. Swain has been in the building 
business for fourteen years and has 
had an experience of thirty-six years 








Office and Mill of C. H. Swain & Co. 


has gained for him an enviable repu- 
tation among men who specialize in 
that branch of public service. 

On February 14, 1895, Mr. Britton 
married Myrta M. Chase of Newport. 
He is a member of Blazing Star lodge, 
A. F. & A. M.; White Mountain Lodge 
and Canton Wildey, I. O. O. F.; Capi- 
tal Grange; Concord Lodge, B. P. O. 
E.; Wonolancet Club, and is a director 
of the Mechanicks National Bank. 


C. H. Swain & Company 

One of the largest and probably 
the best-equipped contractor and 
builder’s shop in this section of the 
state is that of C. H. Swain & Com- 
pany at 26 Bridge Street, Concord. 
Mr. C. H. Swain, the owner and 
manager of this extensive business, 
deals in all kinds of building lumber, 


as a carpenter. In 1901 he started 
in business in the old Ferrin building, 
and in 1903 moved to the building 
in the rear of Emmons’ store, where 
he remained until his new Bridge 
Street plant was completed, in 1912. 
Mr. Swain is a high type of citizen and 
the city is indeed fortunate to include 
his business within its boundaries, 


THE WI.LuiAM B. DurGiN COMPANY 


Concord is justly proud of its lead- 
ing manufacturing interest, the 
William B. Durgin Company, in- 
corporated, makers of the highest 
type sterling silverware. The con- 


cern is a source of civic pride, not 
alone for sentimental reasons, but for 
the practical reason that it is bringing 
thousands of dollars into the city 
This nationally prominent 


annually. 
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company employs in the vicinity of 
two hundred skilled workmen of the 
highest type—men who are a credit 
to any community. The fact that 
the Durgin Company has an enviable 
reputation from coast to coast and 
from the Gulf to Canada has given 
the widest and. best kind of publicity 
to the city wherein it is located, thus 
affording another reason for the civic 
pride above mentioned. The men 
are given steady employment now, in 
spite of the unhappy conditions that 
prevail abroad, and the company has 


Street theatre. In 1904 that building 
was vacated and the company moved 
into the modern plant which it now 
occupies. Before the change in lo- 
cation was made, the William B. 
Durgin corporation was formed. 

In 1905, before the deaths of Mr. 
Durgin and his son, George, the 
majority of the company stock was 
purchased by New York capitalists 
who secured the services of Barton P. 
Jenks and elected him president and 
general manager. In 1906 the com- 
pany purchased the plant and good- 

















William B. Durgin Factory 


evinced its faith in the signs of 
approaching prosperity by making 
extensive additions to the beautiful 
and well-kept plant which is located 
on White Street, opposite White Park. 

The company was founded in 1853, 
when William B. Durgin, an eminent 
citizen who died in 1905, came to this 
’ city and started a small business near 
the Free Bridge Road. He had been 
born in Campton and had served as 
an apprentice with the Newell-Hard- 
ing Company of Boston, Mass. His 
high business principles won for him 
immediate recognition, and about 
fifty years ago he erected a factory on 
the present site of Conn’s School 


will of Goodnow & Company, the 
Boston concern with which Mr. Jenks 
had formerly been identified. 

Mr. Jenks, the president of the 
company, is considered the foremost 
designer of silverware patterns in this 
country today, he having added to his 
enviable reputation by putting on the 
market four years ago a design which 
has since become the leader of all 
sterling silver flatware patterns, the 
Fairfax. This design was so success- 
ful that the market has since been 
flooded with some twenty imitations 
of it. 

The personnel of the company at 
the present time is: president, Barton 
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P. Jenks; vice-president and treas- 
urer, John B. Abbott; manager and 
superintendent, Edward E. Brown; 
assistant treasurer, John G. Kerr; 
directors, Edward Holbrook, John 8. 
Holbrook, William S. Stone, Ben- 
jamin A. Kimball, Frank 8. Streeter, 
Barton P. Jenks, John B. Abbott. 


BATCHELDER & COMPANY 


For practically one third of the 
hundred and fifty years which have 
elapsed since Concord was chartered 
as a town, the grocery business of 
Batchelder & Company has with- 
stood the effects of time and weath- 
ered many a financial panic at the old 
stand, 14 North Main Street. There 
is but one other store in the city that 
has as long a record. 

In 1866, N. S. Batchelder, a native 
of Loudon, established the business 
which has been so successful for half 
a century. In 1867 John T. and 
A. B. Batchelder, brothers, but in no 





Freeman W. Crosby 


way related to the first proprietor, 
bought out the business. This part- 
nership continued until the death of 
John T. Batchelder, in 1905, and Mr. 
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A. B. Batchelder carried on the busi- 
ness alone until July 1, 1913. At that 
time he sold out to two of his faithful 
clerks, F. W. Crosby, who had been 





Emerson Davis 


with the company thirteen years, and 
Emerson Davis, who had been con- 
nected with the firm for a period of 
nine years. These young men are 
continuing the business on the same 
substantial basis as their predecessors 
with the result that the growth of the 
concern is still healthy and increasing 
daily. 

The latest venture of the house, 
and one that will attract the atten- 
tion of the grocery trade of the coun- 
try, is the publishing of a mail order 
catalog which will be distributed 
freely all over the state of New Hamp- 
shire. A mailing list which includes 
the best trade in one hundred and 
sixty towns and cities of New Hamp- 
shire has been prepared and these 
families will receive the catalog quar- 
terly. Standard groceries are adver- 
tised on the left-hand pages of the 
booklet and on the right-hand pages 
are found the list of goods and the 
prices. It is expected that the com- 
pany will soon be handling a large 
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mail order business as a result of the 
venture, the first of its kind in New 
Hampshire. 

That the firm is up-to-date and 
alive to its opportunities is shown by 
the institution of a motor-car delivery 
system, whereby the radius of delivery 
has been increased to include Pena- 
cook, West Concord, St. Paul’s School 
and Hopkinton. The city trade is 
also taken care of in the same manner. 
The firm of Batchelder & Company 
has always handled the high-class 
and staple lines of groceries and has 
been eminently fair and just in its 
dealings with the public. Although 
the business is one of the most con- 
servative type, the proprietors have 
always kept fully up with the spirit 
of the times and only recently placed 
on the market a new brand of break- 
fast food called Swheatmeal, which 
already has become immensely popu- 
lar in this section. At the present 
time the firm has twelve employees 
and even with this large force it is 
necessary for Mr. Crosby and Mr. 
Davis to keep busy on the floor of 
the establishment all day long. 


GEORGE L. THEOBALD 


George L. Theobald, general con- 
tractor and dea er in horses, is one of 
of Concord’s substantial citizens, and 
that he conducts an extensive busi- 
ness is evidenced by the fact that he 
gives employment to over thirty 
men and in his dray business, uses 
from thirty-five to forty horses. 

Mr. Theobald was born in Warrens- 
burg, N. Y.,; February 6, 1851, the 
oldest son of Joseph T. and Samantha 
(March) Theobald. He received his 
early education in the public schools 
of that city, but at the age of twelve 
years began to earn his own living, 
accepting employment then at the 
Rockwell Hotel at Lucerne, N. Y., 
where he remained until he was 
twenty. At that time he became a 
traveling salesman. In 1874 he came 
to Manchester, where he started a 
general contracting business which he 
moved to Concord two years later. 
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Since 1876 Mr. Theobald has built 
up a flourishing business for himself 
in this city. Aside from his general 
contraeting business he is a dealer 
in horses and real estate and owns 
some fine racing stock. One of his 
largest contracting jobs was the 
Salem, (N. H.) race track, on which 
he employed six hundred men and 
two hundred fifty horses for a period 
of five months. Mr. Theobald has 
contributed considerable of his time 





George L. Theobald 


and energy to the upbuilding of the 
Capital City and its interests. 


THE Rumrorp PREss 


The one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the chartering of Concord 
as a town has developed a large 
amount of interest in the growth and 
development of the city, and the 
various interests which make up the 
business life of Concord. Without 
any exaggeration it is undoubtedly 
true that the one business which has 
made the greatest material strides in 
advance in the shortest space of time 
is the Rumford Press. It is not 
necessary to go back a long number 
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of years and compare the business of 
that time with the company’s business 
today in order to make a profound 
showing of growth, but merely turn 
back a few years in the pages of local 
business history and the interesting 
comparison will be evident. 

In the December, 1909, number of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY was an in- 
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Aladdin-like growth of the local 
printing house become obvious. 

The history of the company, pre- 
vious to 1909, has already been thor- 
oughly covered in the issue of this 
magazine mentioned above, but it 
will be interesting to trace the growth 
from that period. In 1909 there was 
a reorganization of the old company. 














The Rumford Press 


teresting and comprehensive sketch 
of the Rumford Press up to that time, 
in which the magnitude of the business 
was clearly set forth by stating that 
employment was given to sixty-five 
hands and the weekly payroll was 
between $700 and $800. Today, 
after the short space of six years, the 
total payroll is approximately $2,000 
per week and the number of hands 
employed is 150. Thus does the 


Hon. William E. Chandler was elected 
president, Dr. S. N. D. North and 
William S. Rossiter, vice-presidents, 
and John D. Bridge, treasurer and 
general manager. The board of di- 
rectors included Hon. William E. 
Chandler, William 8S. Rossiter, Hon. 
George H. Moses, Harlan C. Pearson 
and John D. Bridge. At that time 
the company. occupied about three 
quarters of the old Monitor building 
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and today the entire building is in 
use as well as four large outside store- 
houses. 

The fact that the business has 
expanded since 1909 to the extent 
that it is now drawn from fifteen 
states in the Union may be attributed 
in part to the influence of the two 
new members of the firm, Mr. Wil- 
liam-S. Rossiter and Dr. 8. N. D. 
North, both men of national prom- 
inence in publication circles. A re- 
cent article on the history of the 
company says of them: 

“Doctor North for twenty years 
was actively engaged in journalism 
and literary pursuits. For six years 
he was the director of the United 
States Census, and is now statistician 
of the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace. He prepared the 
exhaustive report on printing and 
journalism at the Tenth Census, since 
regarded as a standard authority. 

“Mr. William 8. Rossiter was chief 
clerk of the Federal Census, and was 
in charge of the printing and pub- 
lishing of the censuses of 1900 and 
1905. He was summoned to Wash- 
ington in 1900 to take charge of the 
publication of the Twelfth Census, 
and he lifted them out of the routine 
of government printing. It was this 
experience and service which led Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in 1907, to select 
Mr. Rossiter for the difficult task of 
investigating and reorganizing the 
government printing office. Mr. 
Rossiter wrote the census reports 
of 1900 and 1905 on the printing in- 
dustry.” 

The present treasurer and business 
manager of the company, Mr. John 
D. Bridge, first associated himself 
with the Rumford Press in 1902 and 
. it was only through his own extensive 
knowledge of the printing business, 
combined with his shrewdness and 
energy, that the concern was kept to 
the fore and put upon a paying basis. 
Since the reorganization he has had 
the most prominent part in carrying 
out the stupendous amount of work 
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which has been accomplished in the 
past few years. 

Recently the company printed the 
papers and publications of the Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try, heldin New York. The work con- 
sisted of over 6,000 pages in twenty- 
nine volumes, the whole printed in four 
languages and only about ten weeks’ 
time was allowed for the work, the suc- 
cessful completion of which elicited the 
highest. praise from eminent chemists 
and scientists of the whole world. 
This is but one of the large contracts 
that the company has recently filled, 
but it gives a very comprehensive idea 
of the magnitude of the plant that 
can handle such an immense job in a 
highly successful manner. 

The entire equipment of the plant 
is modern and the latest scientific 
methods are employed in conducting 
the business, not only of the mechan- 
ical end but of the’ clerical and office 
work as well. The heart of the plant 
is in the business office where direct 
tabs are kept on every piece of work, 
from the time it is received in manu- 
script form until it goes out of the 
building ready for shipment. 

Steady and permanent work is 
afforded by the company to its 
employees, all of whom are residents 
of Concord, and among the highest- 
paid class of citizens. For this reason 
alone the company is a great asset to 
the Capital City, but its worth to 
the municipality is further manifest 
through the fact that it is constantly 
bringing before the people of other 
states, and even of other countries, 
the name “Concord, N. H.” In 
this day of hustle and bustle, when 
all the cities in the country are im- 
pressing upon their respective board 
of trade and other civic organiza- 
tions the necessity of advertising the 
municipality, the value of advertising 
a city name is highly appreciated and 
the capital of New Hampshire could 
not receive more favorable publicity 
than through the imprint of the 
Rumford Press. 
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THe Evans Press 
When a printer can keep fully 
abreast of the times in the transaction 
of his business he must necessarily be 








Ira Leon Evans 


a hustler, for, in these days of modern 
business and intensive advertising, 
the demands on this trade are great. 
Ira Leon Evans, proprietor of the 
Evans Press at 27 North Main Street, 
is a keen student of his own business, 
ever awake and watching for the op- 
‘ portunity to keep step with progress 
in the rapid onward march of the 
printing business. 

Born July 14, 1884, he was educated 
in Concord public schools, graduating 
from the high school in 1905 and at 
once entering the business of his 
father, the late Ira C. Evans, who 
was one of the best-known printers 
in the state. Although he had worked 
at the trade off and on since June 
28, 1897, it was on Dec. 3, 1910, that 
he started business for himself in a 
small way, but careful attention to 
details has caused the business to ex- 
pand wonderfully since its institution, 
and he now has one of the largest 
and best-equipped plants in the city. 
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His work, which is of the highest 
character, always bears the union 
label. 

Mr. Evans is affiliated with many 
local fraternal organizations and clubs. 
He is public spirited to a high degree, 
ever anxious to assist in any project 
of civic interest. He is a Republican 
and was elected to the last legislature 
from Ward Four, receiving the largest 
vote of any candidate in the ward. 
Mr. Evans married Ruth H. Buntin 
on October 7, 1908, and they have 
two children, Carl and Charlotte. 


Tuomas J. DYER 


Thomas J. Dyer, one of the well 
known and popular printers, was 
born in Graniteville, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 22, 1875. His father, the 
late Josiah B. Dyer, was for many 
years secretary of the Granite Cutters’ 
National Union and editor of the 
Stone Trade News and Building Jour- 
nal. Mr. Dyer was educated in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 





Thomas J. Dyer 


Philadelphia and Barre, Vt., coming 
to Concord in 1891, where he learned 
the printing trade. In 1900 he en- 
tered business for himself and now 
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runs a job printing establishment in 
the State Block at 77 North Main 
Street. He has been keen to follow 
the latest ideas in printing and turns 
out a large quantity of high-class work. 

Mr. Dyer has received many politi- 
cal honors at the hands of his con- 
stituents in Ward Six, he being a 
steadfast Republican. In 1905 and 
1906, he was ward clerk. In 1907 
and 1908, he represented the ward in 
common council of the city. He was 
reélected to the council in 1909 and 
1910. In this body he was for four 
years clerk of the Committee on 
Accounts and Claims and a member 
of the Committee on Bills on Second 
Reading. He was chairman of the 
latter committee for two years and 
in 1913-14 was supervisor of the 
checklist. 

Mr. Dyer has been active in all 
the work of the local board of trade; 
is affiliated with a number of local 
organizations and clubs and as secre- 
tary of the anniversary advertising 
and printing committee, has had much 
to do with making Concord’s 150th 
Anniversary a great success. 


JOSEPH O. W. PHANEUF 


Few, indeed, are better known in 
this locality than Joseph O. W. 
Phaneuf, son of Joseph and Malvina 
(Jarest) Phaneuf, who was born 
March 19, 1877. His parents are of 
French Canadian descent, his father 
leaving St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., in 1868 
to enter the employ of the Concord 
People, where he remained until 1893, 
when he established himself. Mr. 
Phaneuf’s mother came to Concord in 
1871 and on February 28, 1876, his 
parents were married at St. John’s 
Church by the late Rev. John E. 
Barry. 

Joseph, eldest of seven children, 
graduated from the Sacred Heart 
School in June, 1892, and started his 
career as a printer in August of the 
same year, being deeply interested in 
the art of printing and composition. 
Although his parents did not favor 
the trade chosen by him, the reading 
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of printers’ journals and the intense 
enthusiasm of his father for the trade 
were too hard for him to overcome. 
At the completion of his appren- 
ticeship he was taken in partnership 
with his father, and, in spite of the 
panic in 1893-96, the firm prospered. 
Persistent advertising had its usual 
effect and in 1899 Phaneuf & Son 
were confronted with the necessity 
of enlarging the plant or selecting 
desirable customers. They finally de- 
cided against enlarging and adopted 





Joseph O. W. Phaneuf 


the policy that they have always kept 
up since then, namely: “Not Big 
Business in Large Quantities, but 
Good Business at the Right Price.” 
That they have been successful goes 
without saying and today ‘Quality 
Printing” and “‘ Printed by Phaneuf & 
Son” mean the same. Their list of 
customers comprise one of the most 
exclusive in the city. Since the death 
of his father; the affairs of the firm 
have been ably taken care of by the 
junior partner. 

Mr. Phaneuf is a member of the 
executive committee of the Board 
of Trade which had full charge of 
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the One Hundred Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary observance and in that capacity 
has worked diligently for its success. 
He has held important offices in the 
Canados, St. Jean Baptiste and St. 
Vincent de Paul, fraternal and chari- 
table societies devoted to the interests 
of the French-speaking population 
of Concord, and belongs to several 
social and fraternal organizations, 
among which might be mentioned 
the Foresters of America, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, White Mountain Travelers’ 
Association, Concord Typographical 
Union, New Hampshire, Press Asso- 
ciation, Concord Board of Trade and 
the Concord Press Club. He is demo- 
cratic in principles, believes in equal 
suffrage and the single tax. 


Ira C. Evans Company 

Among Concord’s most prosperous 
business interests is the Ira C. Evans 
Company, which is the outgrowth of 
the printing plant established by 
the late Ira C. Evans in 1884. Roy 
EK. George, the present manager of 
the establishment, entered the em- 
ploy of Mr. Evans on May 1, 1892, 
and at the death of the latter, January 
22, 1902, assumed the management 
of the plant, in which capacity he 
has proven himself to be a most 
successful and progressive business 
man, the present output of the plant 
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more than doubling under his direct 
supervision. The high _ standard 
adopted by Mr. Evans has been con- 
tinually added to by the present 
concern, which is ranked as one of 
largest and best in the state. 

Roy E. George was born in Bristol, - 
September 7, 1871, the son of Frank 
H. and Martha J. (Currier) George. 
He was educated in the public schools 
of this: city and on January 12, 1898, 
was married to Mabel Florence, 
daughter of Ira C. and Helen G. 
Evans. They have two children, 
Robert Arthur, fifteen, and Frank 
Evans, who is eleven years of age. 

He is prominently affiliated with 
several fraternal and social organiza- 
tions, being a member of Eureka 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Trinity Royal 
Arch Chapter, Horace Chase Council, 
Mount Horeb Commandery, Knights 
Templar, New Hampshire Consis- 
tory, and Bektash Temple, Mystic 
Shrine. He is connected with the 
Sons of Veterans and is a member of 
the Wonolancet Club. Mr. George is 
also a director in the Concord Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 

The present Ira C Evans Company 
does both job and book printing of 
the best character, and offers employ- 
ment to many Concord people. Its 
plant occupies two floors and base- 
ment in the Insurance Building at 
12 School Street. 








CONCORD’S NEW BRIDGES 


One hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the proprietors of the “‘ Planta- 
tion of Penny-cook” were granted a 
town charter by the provincial legis- 
lature, bridges across the Merrimack 
River had hardly been dreamed of and 
crossing of the river in the summer was 
by ferries, and in the winter upon the 
ice. So forty years after the granting 
of the charter, when the first bridge 
built in this city was thrown open to 
the public with gay ceremonies on 
October 29, 1795, it is little wonder 
that the inhabitants considered the 
completion of the undertaking as an 
epoch-making event. 

Today, one hundred and ten years 
after the opening -of the first bridge, 
the city is engaged in the work of 
erecting five massive steel structures 
which will bridge several streams all 
within the city limits, and but com- 
paratively few people of the city real- 
ize the work which is going on, and a 
less number appreciate the magnitude 
or cost of the undertaking. 

In October, 1795, the first structure, 
known as the Concord Bridge, cross- 
ing the Merrimack at the foot of 
Water Street, was thrown open to the 
public. In the fall of 1798 the first 
“Federal bridge,’ located over the 
Merrimack at East Concord, was 
opened to travel. Five times this 
bridge was swept away by freshets, 
the sixth and present bridge being 
erected in 1873. The first main 
highway bridge, between Penacook 
and Boscawen, was erected in 1826 
and since that time two other bridges 
have replaced the first, the last being 
built in 1898. The first Sewell’s 
Falls Bridge was built in 1832, but like 
‘the Federal bridges it was often car- 
ried away by floods, being rebuilt 
three times. History does not re- 
cord when the first bridge was built 
across the canal near Holden’s Mills 
in Penacook. 

These five bridges were of three dis- 
tinct styles, and are mentioned be- 
cause they are the ones that are now 


being replaced by the city. The new 
bridges will be of a fourth style, the 
first of the type used in this section, 
and the best ever erected in this part 
of the country. The balance-beam 
bridge was the type in general use in 
this locality until about 1850, but 
none of the bridges that are to be re- 
placed were of this type. The second 
style was a lattice bridge, supported 
on stone piers and covered: with a long 
shingle roof. The Concord Bridge, 
now called the Pembroke Bridge; the 
Sewell’s Falls Bridge, and the Bur- 
rough Bridge, over the canal near the 
Holden Mills in Penacook, were all of 
this type. The third style of bridge, 
first introduced some thirty years 
ago, and no longer practical on ac- 
count of the evolution in the methods 
of travel, was the open, iron-truss 
bridge and the Federal Bridge, still 
called by that name, and the Pena- 
cook Bridge, now .called the Main 
Street Bridge, were examples of this 
particular type. The fourth style of 
bridge to be built during the history 
of Concord is a massive, steel struc- 
ture, as stated above, with solid con- 
crete floors, designed to carry the 
heaviest type of motor vehicle or trac- 
tion engine. 

In the spring of 1914, after several 
large auto trucks had broken through 
city bridges, the board of public 
works ordered the city engineer to 
make an inspection of all bridges 
within the confines of the city, with 
the result that in his report he recom- 
mended that the five bridges just 
mentioned be strengthened or re- 
placed with suitable modern struc- 
tures. At a later meeting the engi- 
neer was authorized to instruct the 
local engineering firm of Storrs & 
Storrs to draw plans and specifica- 
tions for the purpose of securing bids 
for the construction of a new Pem- 
broke bridge. This was done and an 
exceptionally low price secured by 
reason of the prevailing financial 
affairs at home and abroad, caused by 
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the European War. The lowest bid 
was 25 per cent under the normal 
price for similar work, and this so 
encouraged the city government that 
the firm of Storrs & Storrs was asked 
to furnish plans and specifications for 
the four other bridges. The same 
low figures were received on these 
other bridges, the city making a total 
saving of some $20,000 by doing the 
work at this time. 

The new structures will be the high- 
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two 157-foot spans, making a total 
length of 449 feet, with an 18-foot 
roadway. Sewell’s Falls Bridge—one 
168-foot span, one 170-foot span, mak- 
ing a total of 338 feet in length, with 
an 18-foot roadway. 

The firm of Storrs & Storrs is the 
only engineering firm in New England 
making a specialty of bridge design, 
and that they are engineers of the 
highest character is evidenced by the 
expression of confidence which this 


Offices of Storrs & Storrs 


est type of highway bridges to be 
found in New England, and the fol- 
lowing dimensions will be of inter- 
est: Pembroke Bridge—two spans 
of 152 feet, one of 85 feet, and one of 
81 feet, a total of 470 feet in length, 
with an 18-foot roadway and a 5-foot 
walk. Main Street Bridge—three 
spans of 63 feet each, a total of 189 
feet in length, with a 25-foot roadway 
and two 5-foot sidewalks. Borough 
Bridge—one 95-foot span with an 
18-foot roadway and 5-foot sidewalk. 
Federal Bridge—one 135-foot span, 


city displayed in their ability when the 
work of drawing plans and specifica- 
tion for the construction of five new 
bridges, as well as the supervision of 


the construction work 
placed in their hands. 
The firm, formed in 1909, has ex- 
tensive and well-appointed offices at 
59 North Main Street. The senior 
member of the firm, John W. Storrs, 
was born in Montpelier, Vt., but has 
resided in this city for the past forty 
years. For twenty years he was em- 
ployed by the Boston & Maine Rail- 


itself, was 





Apple Bloom 


road to supervise new construction 
and the building of bridges. In 1903 
he was made state engineer for Car- 
roll, Coés, and Grafton counties 
and has also served as consulting en- 
gineer for the Montpelier and Wells 
River and the -Woodstock railroads. 
At the present time he is chief engi- 
neer for the New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission. He is a mem- 
ber both the Boston and American 
Societies of Civil Engineers. 

Edward D. Storrs, junior member 
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of the firm and son of the senior mem- 
ber, was born in Concord on February 
20, 1886, graduating from the Concord 
High School in 1904 and getting prac- 
tical education along engineering lines 
by working for two years with the 
Boston & Maine, and for one year 
with the Empire Bridge Company at: 
Elmira, N. Y. Returning to this city 
he entered business with his father and 
the firm has already achieved an en- 
viable reputation in the engineering 
circles of the East. 


APPLE BLOOM 
By Thomas H. Stacy 


I want the orchard fields today, spread wide 
In sunkissed green; where’ mid a sapphire sky, 
On leaning tree-trunks, books and walls beside, 
Rest clouds of pink and white, which never fly. 


I want the fragrance of the apple bloom, 
As petals fall like careless, sifting snow, 

—From tangled feet of bees, that hum and boom,— 
In tapestries, upon the grass below. 


O clouds of attared blossoms, sweeter far 
Than jars which ships from orient harbors bring; 
As beautiful as their fulfillment are, 





These promises of ladened harvesting. 


’Mid zephyrs flying over hill and tree, 
And odors drifting on the drowsy air, 
The orchard fields are softly calling me, 
For apple trees are blooming over there. 
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CONCORD’S WONOLANCET CLUB 


One Concord institution which has 
had a most beneficial effect on the 
municipality is the Wonolancet Club, 
for not only has it proven an ideal 
social center, but, as an organization, 
it has taken a deep and active in- 
terest in all civic betterment move- 
ments, and has provided its members 
with unusual opportunities to hear 
some of the foremost men of the 
country speak on subjects of vital 
interest and importance. Then again 
the democratic sentiment which pre- 
vails in the organization produces an 
ideal atmosphere for the moulding 
of public-spirited citizens. 

The present club home is an attract- 
ive edifice, centrally located, at the 
corner of North State and Pleasant 
streets. The ground floor contains, 
besides the large entrance halls, a 
lounging room, card and reading 
rooms, the directors’ suite and the 
recently installed library. On the 
second floor is a large hall, used for 
entertainments, lectures and dances, 
and also another spacious room, 
formerly a grill room, which is oc- 
casionally used for dining purposes. 
The third floor contains the con- 
veniently arranged and modern 
equipped kitchens, while in the base- 
ment is found the popular billiard 
and pool room, with its six tables in 
almost constant use. 

The head of the club today is Gen. 
Frank Sherwin Streeter, a well-known 
resident of the Capital City, who has 
achieved a wide reputation as an 
attorney. General Streeter, who has 
been head of the club for the past 
ten years, has interested himself 
deeply in its welfare and during his 
long term of office the club has made 
wonderful strides in the matter of 
growth andinfluence. It was through 
him that an unknown donor pre- 
sented a carefully selected: library of 
several thousand volumes to the club 
in December, 1912. Afterwards, the 
secret of the donor’s identity became 
known and President Streeter’s own 


generosity, which he had modestly 
tried to keep hidden, was found to be 
at the bottom of the anonymous gift. 
By reason of his wide influence many 
of the best-known men in public life 
have been induced to address the 
members on a variety of timely and 
helpful topics. 

The Wonolancet Club was formed 
on June 6, 1891, and the object of 
the organization was to promote 
athletic activity in the city and 
particularly among the members. 
Rooms were leased in the Chase 
Block on North Main Street, and a 
gynmasium fitted out in the most 
approved manner. An athletic in- 
structor was engaged and thereafter 
the Wonolancet Club was represented 
by some of the best athletic teams 
that the city has ever had. 

For nearly ten years the club re- 
mained in the old quarters, but the 
leaders never allowed the interest 
in the organization to deteriorate. 
In fact it is due in no small measure 
to these leaders that different methods 
and means were employed, from time 
to time, to stimulate new interest in 
the club, for the purpose of insuring 
a healthy and substantial growth. 
In 1900 the question of enlarging the 
quarters was discussed and as a result 
of the agitation at that time the 
Fuller property at the corner of 
North State and Pleasant streets was 
purchased. Plans were secured, and 
in July, 1901, the club occupied the 
new building which is used as its 
present home. The new club house 
made possible the amalgamation of 
the University Club with the Wono- 
lancet, which was greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both organizations. 

Aside from the activities of the 
club already mentioned, there is a 
course of high class musical and 
dramatic entertainments each season, 
frequent Sunday afternoon musicals 
and the usual social dances, which 
are particularly popular with the 
younger members. 
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CAPITAL CITY WOMEN 


Concord has been known for gener- 
ations, not as a great manufacturing 
town, or a hustling center of commer- 
cial activity, but, in addition to its 
political importance, as the seat of 
culture and refinement, of social, 
civic and educational progress. For 
its position in this regard it is largely 
indebted to its women, among whom 
have been many of the state’s most 
active leaders along the lines of social 
and civic betterment, charitable and 
benevolent organization, musical art, 
and intellectual advancement. The 
Concord Woman’s Club has long stood 
at the head among kindred organiza- 
tions in the state; the woman’s char- 
itable and temperance organizations 
of the city are unsurpassed in influ- 
ence and usefulness; the Shakespeare 
Club and other literary societies have 
long done good work; Rumford Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., ranks high among 
patriotic organizations; the Friendly 
Club is without a peer in the state in 
what it has done and is doing to 
promote the social and moral welfare 
of the girls of the city, and to the 
women of the organization is largely 
due the success of the Concord Ora- 
torio Society. Concord, indeed, has 
good reason to be proud of its women, 
to a few of whom only, can reference 
be made in this connection. 


ARMENIA 8S. WHITE 


Everywhere and at all times, for a 
generation past, Armenia 8. White 
has been universally accorded first 
place among the women of Concord 
and of New Hampshire. Others may 
have been more prominent in social 
life, and in the activities which have 
characterized the progressive woman- 
hood of the state in recent years; 
but for more than two score years 
Mrs. White was the leader among 
New Hampshire women, in all chari- 
table, reform and philanthropic work, 
as well as in the important move- 


ments, whose progress has made 
possible the prominent part which 
woman is now taking in the vital 
affairs of life. 

Born in Mendon, Mass., November 
1, 1817, of Quaker parentage, daugh- 
ter of John and Harriet (Smith) 
Aldrich, she removed with her parents 
to Boscawen in this state in 1830, and 
on her nineteenth birthday anniver- 
sary became the wife of the late 
Nathaniel White, whose worthy ca- 
reer is briefly sketched elsewhere in 
this issue, and from that time to the 
present—a period of nearly eighty 
years—she has been an active factor 
in the life of the community. In 
1848 the family occupied the residence 
on School Street, which has ever 
since been the seat of generous hos- 
pitality and of model American home 
life, whose presiding genius has been 
as perfect a type of modest woman- 
hood, as she has been earnest in her 
efforts for the promotion of human 
welfare. 

The story of Mrs. White’s unas- 
suming, yet most efficient work in 
various lines of effort for the better- 
ment of humanity, in city, state and 
nation, needs no detailed mention 
here. It is known to the world, and 
has been recounted in some measure 
in the pages of the GRANITE MoNnTHLY 
in the past. In anti-slavery, tem- 
perance, peace, woman suffrage, and 
general charitable work she has been 
ever at the front, and her interest 
in all good causes is as strong in her 
ninety-eighth year as ever in the past. 
Her active life in Concord has covered 
more than half of the period since 
the granting of the charter whose 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary ,is 
now celebrated, and no one has 
contributed more than she to the 
record of progress that has been made, 
or has a better right to rejoice therein. 

Of the seven children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. White, two only survive— 
Mrs. Armenia E. Hobbs, and Benja- 
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min C. White of this city, with an 
adopted daughter, Harriet S.—Mrs. 
D. P. Dearborn of Brattleboro, Vt. 


Mary PARKER WoopworTH 


The first New Hampshire graduate 
from Vassar College, and the first 
woman member of the Concord Board 
of Education, Mary Parker Wood- 
worth, ranks properly among the 
first of our Capital City women in all 
that makes for educational progress 
and social and civic well being. 
Born on Sugar Hill, Lisbon, May 3, 





Mrs. Mary P. Woodworth 


1849, daughter of Charles and Amelia 
(Bennett) Parker, she fitted for college 
at St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy, 
being the only girl in a class of nine, 
six of whom entered Dartmouth. 
Entering Vassar in the sophomore 
year she graduated with first honor in 
1870, taught for a time in St. Johns- 
bury Academy, and at St. Agnes Hall, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; married the late 
Albert B. Woodworth, afterward 
mayor of Concord, September 30, 
1873, and has since had her home here. 

Deeply interested in music, litera- 


ture, and all lines of educational and’ 
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social progress, she has given thought 
and effort, in unlimited measure to 
their promotion. She served nine 
years with great efficiency as a mem- 
ber of the board of education, declin- 
ing a reélection in 1899. She was 
president of the Concord Woman’s 
Club from 1897 to 1899; has been 
chairman of the Scholarship Fund 
of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the object of 
which is the normal training of girls 
for rural teachers, since its beginning 
in 1904. She is a member of the Vas- 
sar and Collegiate Alumnae associa- 
tions, and has been twice president 
of the Boston Branch. An active 
adherent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, she has been president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the General 
Board of Missions since 1912. She 
is a graceful writer and a ready 
speaker, in support of all causes in 
which she is interested. 

Mrs. Woodworth has three children 
—Edward Knowlton, of the law 
firm of Streeter, Demond, Wood- 
worth & Sulloway; Charles Parker, 
assistant treasurer of the Woodstock 
Lumber Company, at Boston, and 
Grace, active in the charitable and 
social organizations of Concord. 


Mrs. LILIAN CARPENTER STREETER 


To Mrs. Lilian Carpenter Streeter 
Concord’s women’s organizations owe 
much. She has the honor of being 
the founder and first president of 
the Woman’s Club and also bears 
the title of “Founder and Honorary 
President” of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Woman’s Club. Hav- 
ing lived in Concord since 1877, she 
has always been active in every social, 
educational, and philanthropic move- 
ment that has been brought to her 
notice, and has in all her action 
commanded the support and hearty 
codperation of her sex. 

She is the daughter of Julia Good- 
hall and Hon. A. P. Carpenter, chief 
justice of New Hampshire, and grand- 
daughter of Hon. Ira Goodhall (Dart- 
mouth College, 1777), the first min- 
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ister of the Congregational Church in 
Littleton, N. H., a life-long resident 
of the Granite State. 

Having come to Concord with her 
husband, Frank Sherwin Streeter, in 
1877, she immediately became in- 
terested in all deserving interests. 
As the prime mover and organizer of 
the Concord Ramabai Circle, as a 
trustee of the Margaret Pillsbury 
General Hospital, as leader of an 
earnest band of King’s Daughters, 
as a devoted member and teacher of 
the Unitarian Sunday school, she 
has given true, devoted, and unselfish 
service in every relation, at the same 
time fulfilling every demand of the 
social life of the Capital City, of 
which she is one of its brightest orna- 
ments. 

One of the first things Mrs. Streeter 
succeeded in accomplishing, after the 
founding of the Woman’s Club, was 
the organizing of the Charities of 
Concord. Having failed in her first 
agitation, while chairman of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Wo- 
man’s Club, she gave an address upon 
charities organization before the Wo- 
man’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Church, at which all ministers and 
officers of charitable societies, in town, 
were present. At the close of the 
address a committee of five, with 
Mrs. Streeter as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to see about forming a Char- 
ities Organization Society in Concord. 
The society was organized March 23, 
1903. She was vice-president of the 
same until 1910 when she resigned. 

Mrs. Streeter is connected with 
almost every social organization of 
- the state. She was secretary of State 
Board of Charities and Corrections 
from 1899 to 1901; chairman from 
1910 to 1911, when she resigned on 
account of poor health; chairman of 
Committee on Dependent Children, 
State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, since 1910; chairman of 
New Hampshire Children’s Commis- 
sion, 1913-15; representative from 
New Hampshire, chosen by President 
Roosevelt, to attend the National 
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Conference of Dependent Children 
called by him at the White House in 
January, 1909; now chairman of the 
New Hampshire Children’s commis- 
sion of three members, authorized by 
the legislature of 1913. Her report. 
has been called for from all over the 
United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, and from Maine to 
Alabama; secretary of Concord’s Dis- 
trict Nursing Association from organ- 
ization, in 1899, to 1909; president 





Mrs. Frank. S. Streeter 


from 1909 to 1913, when she resigned. 

She is now honorary president; now 
also chaplain for New Hampshire 
of Membership and Finance Commit- 
tee of National Association for Pub- 


lic Health Nursery. Member North 
American Academy of Political Sci- 
ence; member of Social Service Com- 
mission of Diocese of New Hampshire 
since its formation in 1909, a member 
of Social Service Commission of Pri- 
mary Synod of the province of New 
England, the only woman on the 
commission; member of Visiting Com- 
mittee of Orphans’ Home at St. Paul’s 
School. 

At the last National Conference of 
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Charities and Corrections, held in Bal- 
timore, May 12, 1915, Mrs. Streeter 
gave a paper entitled, “‘The Relation 
of Mental Defect to the Neglected, De- 
pendent, and Delinquent Children of 
New Hampshire.” She is the only 
woman who ever gave.a paper of this 
kind at a national conference. 

Mrs. Streeter is a member of the 
Rumford Chapter, D. A. R., and is 
also prominently affiliated with the 
Shakespeare, Friendly, Golf and Coun- 
try Clubs. 


Mrs. Mary Smitu Remick 


Of all Concord’s leading women 
among the most prominent is Mrs. 
Mary Smith Remick. Probably no 
other woman in the city or, more 
probably, in the state is more gener- 
ally affiliated with woman’s clubs, 
charity work, and social conditions. 
She is known not only in the city of 
Concord and the state of New Hamp- 
shire, but all over the United States 
as a leader of women’s organizations. 

Mrs. Remick was born in Bangor, 
Me., July, 1862. When she wastwelve 
years old her family moved to Marl- 
boro, Mass., where she resided until 
she reached the age of twenty-four 
years. The Pendletons then moved 
to Hartford, Conn. On December 5, 
1888, Mary Smith Pendleton married 
James W. Remick. Soon after Mr. 
and Mrs. Remick moved to Littleton, 
where Mr. Remick engaged in the 
practice of law. 

From the first he had remarkable 
success and in the year 1889 he was 
made district attorney. In 1901 he 
was appointed justice of the supreme 
court. This appointment necessi- 
tated the removal of the family from 
Littleton to Concord. 

In Concord Mrs. Remick immedi- 
ately became prominent in all affairs 
with which women were connected, 
and soon became a worker in the 
Woman’s Club and charity work. 
In 1911 she was elected president of 
the Woman’s Club and, upon election, 
began to bring about some needed 
reforms in the city and state. Through 
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constant agitation she and her co- 
workers succeeded in having the city 
parks properly policed, a much needed 
thing. Perhaps the most important 
work carried on during Mrs. Remick’s 
administration was the bringing about 
of the ruling by the Public Service 
Commission ,concerning the lowering 
of the car steps on the street-car lines 
of Concord. Through constant agi- 
tation and untiring labor, and only 
after many heated hearings, did the 
ruling come. The remarkable part 
of the whole story is that, although 
the railroad had its lawyers and 
conducted its case with their legal 
advice, the Woman’s Club had no 
lawyer and the case was wholly con- 
ducted by Mrs. Remick. As every- 
one knows she won her case easily. 
Today it stands as a ruling all over 
the state. It was during her admin- 
istration, also, that the movement 
for the revival of high school dances 
in the High School Hall was started, 
which matured last year and that has 
brought such general satisfaction this 
term. 

During the legislature of 1911, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club, 
an illustrated lecture was held in 
Representatives Hall, on ‘ Weights 
and Measures.’”’ Through Mrs. Rem- 
ick’s influence, Dr. Fisher of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Palmer of Massachusetts, 
and Hugh Henry of Vermont, spoke 
at the meeting. After this lecture a 
public one was held in the Parish 
House, which was largely attended. 
Strange to relate this bill was killed 
and has been killed every time it has 
come up since. However, Mrs. Rem- 
ick has not given up and will keep up 
her fight until it is passed. 

Four years ago Mrs. Remick was 
chairman of the Eastern Division at 
the Council Division held in Washing- 
ton. One year ago she took up the 
duties of chairman of the Industrial 
and Social Committee in the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs. This is 


a federation of two million women, with 
an endowment fund of $100,000. 
One can readily see the importance of 
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this position. A% the last convention 
of this federation in Chicago, at which 
there were ten thousand present, Mrs. 
Remick had a conference on “ Indus- 
trial and Social Conditions,” at which 
were present representatives from all 
over the United States. Her con- 
ference was a great success. 

During the last session of the 
legislature, she was a member of the 
Legislative Committee and also is 
secretary of the Conference on Chari- 
ties and Corrections, of which Bishop 
Parker is president, and Mrs. Charles 
P. Bancroft is treasurer. 

Besides holding these important 
positions, Mrs. Remick holds several 
minor places of honor in the many 
organizations with which Concord 
abounds. She has been a member of 
the board of trustees of the Pembroke 
Sanatorium for many years, and has 
been very active for its welfare. She 
has been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Woman’s Hospital for 
some time. She is chairman of the 
Friendly Visitors, a Concord charity 
organization which has done fine 
work; third vice-president of the 
Friendly Club, serving her second 
term, and at the last annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Federation 
she was elected vice-president. 


Mrs. Wiutu1AmM M. CHASE 


Ellen Sherwood Abbott, wife of 
Hon. William M. Chase, daughter of 
the late Aaron and Nancy (Badger) 
Abbott, was born in Concord Novem- 
ber 15, 1840, and was educated in 
the public school, at Miss Pickering’s 
Young Ladies’ School in Concord, and 
at Henniker Academy, and was united 
in marriage with Judge Chase, March 
18, 1863. She was a sister of the 
late Gen. Joseph C. Abbott, who 
commanded the Seventh New Hamp- 
shire Regiment in the Civil War, was 
adjutant-general of New Hampshire 
and later United States senator from 
North Carolina. She has been a life- 
long resident of Concord, and a faith- 
ful and consistent member of the 
South Congregational Church for 
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more than fifty years. She has been 
for many years an active and inter- 
ested member of the Concord Wo- 
man’s Club, serving on its Philan- 
thropy Committee, and as vice-pres- 
ident and president for two terms 
each. She has been a prominent 
member of the famous old Concord 
Charitable Society, and has been its 
president, and also served many 
years as secretary of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society. She is a woman of 
vigorous intellect and much strength 
of character, with strong domestic 
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tastes, but neglecting no duty to 
society or any just demand of the 
progressive spirit of the age. 


Mary Gorpon NIcHoLs THORNE 


The newly elected president of the 
Concord Woman’s Club, Mary Gor- 
don Nichols (Mrs. John C.) Thorne, 
was born in Tremont, Ill., of New 
England parentage. Her father is 
Nathaniel Gordon Nichols, born in 
Boston, a branch of the celebrated 
Scotch Gordons. Her mother’s maiden 
name was Lucia Jane Lovejoy, a des- 
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cendant of the well-known Lovejoy 
family of New Hampshire. 

The subject of this sketch was edu- 
cated at the Normal University of 





Mrs. John C. Thorne 


Illinois, and was married to John 
Calvin Thorne of Concord, July 8, 
1873, and has resided ever since in the 
Capital City. 

Mrs. Thorne has been prominent 
in philanthropic, charitable and 
church work for these many years. 
She was elected president of the Con- 
cord Woman’s Club of three hundred 
and fifty members, the largest in our 
state, at the annual meeting in April 
last. She has been identified with 
the club ever since its organization— 
more than twenty years ago—serving 
as a member of many different com- 
mittees, and was its vice-president for 
the past two years. Her election as 
president at this time is a just tribute 
to a most faithful and able woman. 


Mrs. Mary Tucker HoacGue. 


Mrs. Mary Tucker Hoague was 
born in New York, the eldest of the 
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three daughters of the late Capt. 
Richard and Mary A. Tucker. She 
was educated in the schools of her 
native city and Plainfield; N. Y. 
She had also a fine musical education 
under the instruction of Navarro. 
She left her parents’ home to become 
a resident of Concord upon her mar- 
riage to Edwin C. Hoague, October 
1881, and, in her quiet way, has al- 
ways had an active part in the religi- 
ous and social life of the city. As a 
member of the Baptist Church, and a 
most successful teacher in its Sunday 
school, she has always taken an ac- 
tive part and a deep interest in all its 
activities. She was state president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. of the 
Y. M. C. A. from 1893 to 1899. 
Likewise she has been state president 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society for several years. She was 
active in forming the District Nurs- 
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ing Association, and has served on 
the board of managers of the Friendly 
Club. Chosen in 1913 she con- 
ducted its affairs with marked success. 
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Mrs. L. J. H. Frost. 


Mrs. L. J. H. Frost (Lucy Jane 
Hutchins) has been well and widely 
known through her practical writings, 
in Concord, and far beyond its bor- 
ders, for many years. She has been a 
frequent and valued contributor for 
the Granite Montuiy for a long 
time, as well as for the newspaper 
press of this and other cities. She 
was born in West Concord, August 30, 
1830, the only daughter of John and 
Lucy Ann Mills Hutchins: When 
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Frost had written a story which a 
friend who read the manuscript ad- 
vised her to send to the Waverly Mag- 
azine for publication. She finally 
sent it, and awaited, with no little 
anxiety, the decision of Prof. George 
R. Poulton, who closely criticised all 
matter of the kind sent in for that 
publication. To her glad surprise the 
decision was favorable, and some 
years following her contributions fre- 
quently appeared in that paper. 
For the last fifty years she has devoted 
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sre was three years old her parents 
removed to Billerica, Mass., where 
was her home until her marriage to 
Henry Frost, May 28, 1851. Upon 
the death of her husband, eight years 
later, she returned to Concord and 
made her home with her parents, who 
had also returned there and estab- 
lished their home in the city proper, 
at 16 Downing Street, where she has 
continued to reside since their death. 
Her only child, a son, died when five 
and a half years of age. 

When about sixteen years old Mrs. 





much of her time to writing, both 
poetry and prose. She has written 
three books, of the religious novel 
class, suitable for Sunday school li- 
braries, of which one, ‘‘ Lynda New- 
ton, or Life’s Discipline,” has been 
published. Her poems and _ prose 
writings have appeared in many 
papers and magazines, and have been 
extensively read and appreciated. 
Her book of poems, “Fireside Rev- 
eries,’ issued from the Rumford 
Press in 1904, had an extensive sale, 
and is still in demand. 
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ConcorpD FEMALE CHARITABLE 
SOcIETY | 
One of the organizations, which 
has made a secure place for itself in 


the hearts of our citizens is the 
Concord Female Charitable Society 
which was formed in January, 1812. 

Its origin was most modest and 
its methods unobtrusive, but its 
growth has been constant, till the 
society has reached a usefulness far 
beyond the expectation of its founders. 

Concord was then a small town and 

















Elizabeth Kneeland McFarland 
Born 1780 Died 1838 


Rev. Asa McFarland was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church. 
Mrs. McFarland, moved by the visit 
of her husband to a sick and destitute 
family, had suggested that an organ- 
ized effort be made to care for the poor 
and needy. Progressive as this plan 
must have seemed, twenty women 
subscribed to the paper which‘ had 
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been circulated and formed them- 
selves into the above-named society. 
The first officers were: president, 
Mrs. Sarah Livermore; secretary, 
Miss Sarah Kimball; treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson. 

Up to the time of her death, Mrs. 
McFarland, for twenty years as 
“first directress’” and for six years 
as president, gave her loving service 
in its behalf. It was. the ambition 
of these earnest women, not only 
to relieve suffering and want, but to 
prevent it. The poor were taught 
to spin and weave, and were paid for 
their work in cloth. The taxes of 
the members were often paid in flax. 

Monthly meetings of the officers 
and directors were held regularly on 
the first Tuesday of each month, a 
custom which has continued to the 
present date. 

The society was incorporated in 
1853, and its funds are derived from 
membership fees, gifts and legacies. 
The first legacy was by John Kent 
in 1826, the amount being $50. Sub- 
sequent legacies of varying amounts 
have been received, until at the present 
time the Permanent Fund amounts to 
$21,050. During the first year the 
total amount expended was $23.38. 
For 1914 the amount was $1,162.93. 

The society is undenominational 
and has a beneficiary list of especially 
worthy persons to whom five dollars 
is paid quarterly. Large sums have 
been expended for fuel, groceries and 
clothing, also for care of the sick, and 
many a home has been brightened by 
the kind ministrations of the faith- 
ful directors. 

The present officers are: president, 
Mrs. James Minot; vice-president, 
Miss Abby G. Fiske; secretary, Miss 
Effie M. Thorndike; treasurer, Mrs. 
Grace E. Foster. 











THE SEWEL HOIT HOMESTEAD 


Its buildings were being erected during 
1835-36, so that with Concord’s one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary the homestead 
celebrates its eightieth. The three elm trees 
were set out in 1836 and the cyclone of 1902 
so demolished one of them that it had to be cut 
down. ‘The place is well preserved; the iden- 
tical colonial paper—a woodsy scene in green, 
with deer and rabbits in gray—which Sewel 
Hoit had p'aced on the walls of the front hall 
originally, is on the walls today. The daugh- 
ter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Stevens, are the present owners and occu- 
pants of the “Sewel Hoit place.” A rare 
library, thousands of photographs, souvenirs 
of travel, old portraits, ancestral furniture 
and four colonial fire places furnish the 
home. 

Sewel Hoit was born at Sugar Ball in 
Hopkinton, February 2, 1807, son of William 
and Mary (French) Hoyt. His father died 





Sewel Hoit and Daughter 


at the age of twenty-nine years, and his 
mother married Enoch Hoit and removed 
with her children to Enoch Hoit’s home at 
Horse Hill, near the bridge. 


Sewel Hoit was the eldest of thirteen chil- 
dren. He was apprenticed to the carpen- 
ter’s trade and served until twenty-one years 
of age, at which time he started forth without 
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a copper in his pocket or to his name and 
located.in Concord as a building contractor. 
After a few years, having earned the money 
for purchasing land and building a house for 
himself, he married Catherine Pillsbury of 
Boscawen in 1837. She died in 1843, without 
children and he married his second wife, 
Hannah Elizabeth Nichols, daughter of 
Luther Western and Hannah (Tompkins) 
Nichols at Amherst, N. H., March 4, 1852. 
There were two children, both daughters—an 
infant who was born and died March 6, 1856, 
and Jane Elizabeth, born September 23, 1860. 
H. Elizabeth Nichols was born in Boston 
July 12, 1828, and lived there until the year 
before she was married. When Elizabeth 
was twenty-one years of age, her mother be- 
ing in poor health, her father retired from 
business as a dry goods merchant and bought 
the ‘“‘old bank building” at Amherst, N. H. 
For many years Sewel Hoit had one or two 
lumber yards; he furnished fine building ma- 
terial, much of which was imported from Can- 
ada. Mr. Hoit’s health began to fail him 
at the age of forty-five years, the outcome, 
perhaps, of a fall he had sustained years be- 
- fore, while at work on the rafters of the old 
North Congregational Church, for which he 
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“The Sewel Hoit Homestead ” 


had the contract—this church was burned in 
1873. Most of his buildings have disap- 
peared but the old American House and a few 
private residences still stand. Having re- 
tired from the building trade in 1852 he 
bought out various stores in Concord and 
sold them again. He ran a gentleman’s 





George Washington Stevens 


clothing store for a year or two; a fruit and 
confectionery store four or five years, the 
latter in a little wooden building owned by 
Cyrus Hill beside the old Columbian Hotel. 
He is said to have introduced coal-oil or 
kerosene lamps into Concord. 

Sewel Hoit was a radieal Republican in 


politics and served as assessor for Ward Four 
in 1858 and 1859. He was a member of the 
old state militia and of the Governor’s House 
Guards, became a member of the North Con- 
gregational Church in 1829, died in Concord 
January 22, 1875. 

Jane Elizabeth was born ‘in the old home- 
stead on Sunday morning September 23, 1860. 
She received her medical diploma in 1890 
and at this time reverted to the original 
spelling of the surname. 

June 26, 1907, Doctor Hoyt married George 
W. Stevens of Claremont, N. H., the cere- 
mony occurred in the “spacious parlors of 
the bride.” 

Doctor Hoyt-Stevens is a suffragist by 
conviction. In 1897 she ran as candidate 
for city physician with Drs. Parker, Leete 
and Adams, to succeed Doctor McMurphy, 
and came within about a dozen votes of win- 
ning. 

Doctor Hoyt-Stevens is a member of many 
medical and philanthropic societies, college 
clubs and women’s clubs. She is a member 
of the National Geographical Society, necrol- 
ogist for and life member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society and she also was a 
charter member of the Weetamoo Outing 
Club and chairman of its building committee. 

George Washington Stevens was born at 
Aeworth, N. H., November 10, 1843, son of 
William J. and Cynthia (Young) Stevens. 














The Ghosts at Westminster 


He first married Julia R. Bailey of Unity, 
N. H., January 12, 1874; she died September 
1, 1903, without children. After farming at 
Unity and Charlestown, N. H., four years he 
moved to Claremont in 1878, where for thirty 
years he was interested in the sale of farm 
implements and in building and the sale of 
real estate. He was seventeen years high- 
way surveyor, eight years tree warden and 
highway commissioner; was a member of the 
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New Hampshire house of representatives in 
1905-06, a Republican and in - favor of 
suffrage for women. He was asked to return 
the next session as senator but declined; ac- 
tive Methodist; eight years Sunday School 
superintendent. He was a Methodist class 
leader for many years, and treasurer of Clare- 
mont Junction Union Camp-meeting Asso- 
ciation nineteen years, to 1906. He is a 
member of the Grange, 7th degree. 


THE GHOSTS AT WESTMINSTER 
By Fred Myron Colby 


In the nave of the ancient fane, 
Heedless of joy and dead to pain, 

Silent and cold they lie asleep, 

The rosebud princes Plantagenet, 

Who, at the hands of their uncle, met 
The doom o’er which the centuries weep. 


All around them the stained light falls, 
On clustered columns and fretted walls, 
With rose and trefoil and heralds sign; 
As, lapped and folded in marble grim, 
Their effigies lie there cold and prim— 
Those luckless princes of royal line. 





Round them lieth, in solemn state, 
Dust once quickened and animate; 
Kings and statesmen and warriors bold, 
Courtiers supple and quick to learn 
Trick of.fashion and fortune’s turn, 
Sinners and saints in common mold. 


Through the long, long days they slumber there, 
’Neath the cloistered roof of the Abbey fair, 
Their wrongs forgotten in deathly calm. 

There, on their high beds altarwise, 

They rest and wait with sealed eyes, 

Their cold hands folded palm to palm. 


But when the stars on the Abbey shine, 

And the moon looks down with light divine, 

On stained glass window and vaulted aisle, 

Then these two step down, and, hand in hand, 

So I love to think, in the moonlight stand, 
And waken each sleeper, with childish smile. 
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Ah, then the old Abbey sees again 

Her great and mighty ones pale and wan. 
The lords in purple and in pall; 

Princes and queens, in ghostly gray, 
Passing the great rose window’s ray; 
Bishops and abbots with croziers tall. 


Gallant and stately as in a play 

They pass and repass the marble way, 
Those silent ghosts of the long dead past. 
They that were foes in the long ago 

Give no hint in this phantom show, 

But that they are loving friends at last. 


Queen Mary Stuart makes no sign 

To Good Queen Bess in the storied line; 

And bluff King Hal, in the moonlight’s sheen, 
Meets Wolsey’s ghost and the sweeping train 
Of the lovely woman he had slain, 

With not a cloud on his face, I ween. 


King Charles the First who lost his head, 
The Spanish princess great Edward wed, 
And many a warrior, grim and tall, 

Pass out of their niche to join the line; 
Their ghostly forms in the starlight shine, 
Making shadows deep on the chapel wall. 


Each night they wake for their shadow play, 
But ever, as dark wears on to day, 

Their phantom figures droop and fade, 

Till in the morning again they sleep, 

Each in his marble cradle deep, 


Where the light shines through the cloistered shade. 


And they sleep and smile there, quaint and prim, 
Folded and sealed in marble grim, 

The two little princes Plantagenet. 

They tell no tales of the curtained death, 

The moan in sleep and the strangled breath, 
For their thoughts are e’er on the evening set. 























THE CONCORD AND PORTSMOUTH 
TURNPIKE 
By J. M. Moses 


Unprofitable investment in the in- 
terest of travel must be as old as 
the human imagination and _ its 
craving for excitement. An ancient 
example was Diomedes, king of the 
Bistones in Thrace, whose horses 
devoured, according to mythology, 
his flesh, or, according to later higher 
criticism, his fortune. Their present- 
day successors are the automobiles, 
which devour mortgaged homes. 

When the expenditure turned from 
vehicles to roads of permanent utility, 
a debt of gratitude was imposed on 
the public, which was sometimes paid 
in post mortem honors, as in case of 
the builder of the famous Appian 
Way, from Rome. 

Benefactors of this kind were the 
builders of our New Hampshire rail- 
roads, on which our very lives have 
now come to depend, but which were 
seldom profitable to their original 
proprietors. The generation preced- 
ing the railroad builders had a class 
of road investors whose motives were 
quite as much infused with public 
spirit, but whose expectations of 
profit were even worse disappointed, 
—the builders of the turnpikes. 

It is interesting to read in our first 
New Hampshire Gazetteer, published in 
1817, the account of the turnpikes 
then completed, under construction, 
and projected, and the great hopes 
entertained of them, as well as of the 
canals in contemplation; the railroads 
being as little foreseen as autos and 
aeroplanes. For about one genera- 
tion the turnpikes answered expecta- 
tions to a considerable degree as 
promoters of trade and travel, but 
not as investments. Their owners 


were soon glad to dispose of them, 
on any terms they could make, to 
the towns through which they passed. 
The earliest and most important 
turnpikes were the following: 


. mont to Haverhill. 


The first, from Piscataqua Bridge 
to a bridge over the Merrimack at 
East Concord, thirty-six miles. 

The second was incorporated De- 
cember 26, 1799. It was developed 
by branches into a system of over one 
hundred miles. Its main line ran 
from Amherst through Mont Vernon 
and Francestown, through corners of 
Deering, Antrim, Hillsboro and Wind- 
sor, and centrally through Washing- 
ton, Lempster, Unity and Claremont 
to the Connecticut River at Lottery 
Bridge. From Washington a branch 
diverged through Newport, Croydon 
and Grantham, to Lebanon. Another 
branch went from Lempster through 
Acworth to Charlestown. Another 
from Newport to Cornish. 

The third system, its first line in- 
corporated December 27, 1799, cen- 
tered in Keene, with lines southeast 
and northwest that were later paral- 
leled by the Cheshire railroad. There 
were two other lines: one north, 
through Surry, Alstead, and Langdon 
to Charlestown, another easterly, 
through Marlboro, Jaffrey and New 
Ipswich to Townsend, Mass. 

The fourth turnpike, incorporated 
December, 1800, ran northwest, from 
Boscawen through Salisbury, West 
Andover, Wilmot, Springfield, En- 
field and Lebanon, to White River, 
Vermont. A branch, almost as long, 
incorporated June 21, 1804, went from 
West Andover through Danbury, 
Grafton, western Orange and Canaan 
to the Connecticut River in Lyme. 

The towns between Franklin and 
Haverhill were reached by two turn- 
pikes, making one line, both incor- 
porated December 29, 1803. This 
road went by the east side of New- 
found Lake, through Plymouth, Rum- 
ney, Wentworth, Warren and Pier- 
A branch was 
added from Wentworth to Orford. 
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The tenth turnpike, incorporated 
December 28, 1803, was for the Port- 
land business. It was built from 
Bartlett up through the Crawford 
Notch, with an extension through 
Bretton Woods and Jefferson to Lan- 
caster. 

Two lines ran southeasterly from 
Concord, both incorporated in June, 
1804. One started from Butter’s 
Corner, South Main Street, and went 
through Bow to a bridge at Hooksett, 
thence swerved easterly from the 
river passing between the Massa- 
besic lakes and on to Derry, thence 
by the line of the Lawrence rail- 
road to Massachusetts. It prudently 
avoided Manchester, which was not 
then claiming distinction, having but 
recently cast off its inglorious name 
of Harry-town. The other, as incor- 
porated,* was only fourteen miles, 
from Pembroke through Allenstown 
and Candia to Chester Street; but 
this was only one section of a line of 
travel between Concord and Haver- 
hill, Mass., by one of the oldest 
routes. A cart-way had been cut 
here before 1730. 

Another old line of travel was the 
Province Road, built about 1767, 
from Dover and Durham through 
Barrington and Barnstead to Gilman- 
ton, and later extended to Laconia. 
This was always a free road. There 
were other turnpikes, especially one 
through the towns north of Lake 
Winnipesaukee; but the most impor- 
tant have been named. Over fifty 
turnpike companies obtained incor- 
poration. 

It should be borne in mind that 
turnpikes were built only where the 
towns had failed to provide satis- 
factory roads. The older towns, in 
the more level coast region, had the 
best roads, and so little need of turn- 
pikes. The contrary was the case 
with the little settlements back on 
the hills, where the people would lay 
out their roads according to home 
convenience, with little regard for 
through travel. The home lines 
would be made to connect with ad- 
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joining towns, but if one wished to go 
farther, the route would often be 
ridiculous. An instance of this was 
the road west from Northwood. It 
went by a circuitous route from 
Northwood Narrows to the Old Cen- 
ter in Epsom. To reach Chichester 
one would have to travel twice the 
air line distance. 

Naturally the first turnpike pro- 
jected was from the seaport and 
largest town to the capital. It was 
mainly a Portsmouth enterprise, as 
was later the Concord and Ports- 
mouth railroad, which had the same 
objects in view. Portsmouth’s mer- 
chants and mariners wished to hold 
as much as possible of the up-country 
trade from going down the Mer- 
rimack to Massachusetts. Ports- 
mouth’s people hoped for cheaper 
supplies of country produce. Even 
charcoal was then hauled from Epsom 
and Chichester to Portsmouth. Now 
coal is brought to Epsom and Chi- 
chester by way of Portsmouth, and 
Portsmouth’s country supplies come 
mostly from beyond New Hampshire. 

The conditions in Portsmouth and 
other parts of New Hampshire near 
the close of the eighteenth century 
were described by Rev. L. H. Thayer 
in the GRANITE Montuty of February 
1909. Portsmouth was not a city, 
but in the decade 1790-1800 it had 
nearly three times as many people 
as Concord, twice as many as any 
other town except Gilmanton, and 
had these people in a small area, 
while Gilmanton then included one 
third of Belknap County. In urban 
qualities Portsmouth surpassed all 
the other towns beyond comparison. 
It “‘was characterized by a more 
elegant social life than any other town 
in New England.” This elegance was 
supported by corresponding wealth 
and business enterprise. Portsmouth 
would do what it could to remain 
the metropolis and business entrepot 
of New Hampshire. 

To its ambitions for up-country 
trade the first great obstacle was the 
Piscataqua, with its bays. These 











The Concord and Portsmouth Turnpike 


were navigable for only about fifteen 
miles inland. For wheeled traffic 
there must be a bridge about half a 
mile long, over water going down to 
fifty feet indepth, with a strong tidal 
current. 

About as obvious as the need of the 
bridge was the place where it must 
be built, which was at Fox Point, 
Newington. The river was as narrow 
here as anywhere, and construction 
would be facilitated by two islands 
in the line of crossing. It would give 
direct connection with Dover, as well 
as with the country west. 

The Piscataqua Bridge Company 
was chartered June 20, 1793. For an 
account of this bridge, see Mary 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Landmarks in Ancient 
Dover” and the new History of 
Durham, which last gives a picture 
of it. It was opened for travel No- 
vember 25, 1794; was 2,362 feet long, 
and of the remarkable width of thirty- 
eight feet; this great width favoring 
stiffness to withstand the current. 
It was considered a ‘masterpiece of 
construction, one of the wonders of 
our little New England world. Its 
cost is given as $65,947.34. In 1803 
the legislature granted a lottery to 
raise $15,000 more for its repairs and 
maintenance. 

The bridge gave connection with 
the Province Road to Gilmanton, the 
Mast Road through Nottingham, and 
other crooked and poorly built roads. 
A good and direct road to Concord 
was felt to be the next most important 
need. A line was surveyed which 
made a distance of only thirty-six 
miles to the bridge at East Concord. 
June 16, 1796, the legislature passed 
an act granting incorporation to a 
company for the construction of this 
line as a toll road, under the name of 
The New Hampshire Turnpike Road. 
It was the first road to be incor- 
porated. 

The promoters seem to have been 
a little in advance of public interest 
in the enterprise, and construction 
did not at once begin. A few years 
later a turnpike fever swept over the 
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state. It was not till October 3, 1800, 
that proposals were issued for the 
building of the road. The grading 
was done in the next two years, and 


March 19, 1803, the directors gave 


notice that they had expended on the 
road the sums required by law, and 
would set up the gates and begin to 
take toll on the first day of the follow- 
ing April. 

The road thus opened ran through 
Durham, the north end of Lee, 
corners of Barrington and Notting- 
ham the length of Northwood, 
across Epsom, Chichester and Con- 
cord Plains to Federal Bridge, which 
was some rods west of the present 
bridge at East Concord. It is now 
the main street of Durham, North- 
wood and Epsom. 

It became an important line of 
travel during the years before the 
railroads, being the main channel of 
trade for the towns east of Concord, 
and to a considerable extent for Con- 
cord, though that town had other 
important connections. Stories may 
still be heard of the long journeys to 
Durham and Portsmouth, with loads 
of boards and ship timber, and of 
hauling back fish, rum, molasses and 
other imported goods. The cotton 
for Pittsfield factory at first came 
this way. 

The toll gates were generally about 
two miles apart, apt to be placed at 
strategic points, as the junctions or 
crossings of other roads. There were 
three of them in Durham and one in 
Lee. Traditions place one at the 
Berry place at East Northwood, 
another west of the Centre, at the 
crossing of the old road to the Nar- 
rows; another at Yeaton’s corner in 
Epsom, another at Marden’s Corner. 
Probably toll could not be collected 
through central Northwood, as the 
line closely paralleled the old road. 

There were many taverns, and the 
characteristics of old stage-coach and 
tavern days were as well exemplified 
here as anywhere. The passenger 
travel included many distinguished 
personages, among them LaFayette 
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and President Monroe. I think our 
noted authoress, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
must have passed this way and been 
impressed with the beauty of North- 
wood. How else can we account for 
her laving the scene of her first novel 
in a place called Northwood, about 
halfway between Concord and Ports- 
mouth, and making a lake and moun- 
tain its principal physical features? 
The story, however, does not other- 
wise portray Northwood more than 
other New England towns of the 
period. 

Toll-taking lasted less than twenty- 
two years. It is doubtful if traffic 
became very heavy during this period. 
The tolls were considerable. <A load 
of charcoal from Epsom would pay 
a dollar in tolls before reaching Pis- 
cataqua Bridge; and a dollar was much 
harder to get then than now. There 
are traditions of long detours being 
made by economical people through 
byroads to avoid the toll gates. 

It is certain that by 1824 the pro- 
prietors were thoroughly disillusioned 
of their hopes of profit, and willing 
to sell their stock at a great discount. 
One of their leading men was Jere- 
miah Mason. A town meeting was 
held in Portsmouth October 7, 1824, 
at which he made a speech, and per- 
suaded the town to undertake the 
freeing of the Turnpike. John Mc- 
Clintock, Langley Boardman and 
Henry Ladd were chosen a committee 
to raise money and buy the road, and 
were authorized to borrow $4,000 as 
Portsmouth’s contribution for that 
purpose. 

The stock-holders had agreed to 
sell for $8,460, which was $20 on a 
share. If the shares were $100 each, 
the .capitalization must have been 
$42,300. The ‘ Landmarks” state 
that the first cost was only about 
$900 a mile, or $32,400. There had 
probably been improvements and 
extensions. There was a “branch” 
in Concord, probably going to one of 
the other bridges. 

Within three months the commit- 
tee succeeded in their undertaking. 
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Portsmouth gave $4,000, Northwood 
$800, Concord $500, Durham some- 
thing, and the rest was contributed 
by the Piscataqua Bridge company 
and by individuals. 

January 28, 1825, the stock-holders 
held their final meeting in the Court 
House at Portsmouth. Jeremiah 
Mason presided. Three hundred and 
forty-eight shares of the stock were 
represented. It was voted unani- 
mously, in consideration of the $8,460, 
“to relinquish and surrender said 
road to the State of New Hampshire 
for the purpose of establishing the 
same as a common highway. And 
the same is hereby surrendered and 
relinquished to said State accord- 
ingly for the purpose aforesaid.”’ 

The Turnpike doubtless saw its 
busiest years in the next two decades, 
before the railroads turned the course 
of trade. Railroads from the south 
reached Concord and Portsmouth in 
1840, Durham in 1841, Epsom in 
1869, Lee in 1874. The completion 
of the Concord and Portsmouth rail- 
road in 1852 ended the Turnpike’s 
through travel. The great Piscataqua 
Bridge was sold soon after for only 
$2,000. When six hundred feet of it 
were carried away by the ice, Febru- 
ary 18, 1855, it was not thought 
worth repairing, and the remaining 
portion was removed. 

In 1850 coaches were running be- 
tween Concord and Durham, and 
probably Portsmouth. In the sixties 
the line east of Northwood had been 
diverted to Newmarket. After the 
opening of the Suncook Valley rail- 
road, the coach did not run west of 
that, and the Turnpike became useful 
chiefly as the main street and outlet 
of Northwood. 

In 1891 a substitute road, about 
four miles long, by Suncook Lake, 
was opened, to avoid the hills in 
Epsom. Since the development of 
auto travel the whole line has been 
recovering something of its old impor- 
tance. Most of it will sometime be 


included in a state boulevard from 
Concord to Dover. 











IN TULIP LAND 


A New and Most Unique Use for Tulips 
By Maude Gordon-Roby 


Have you ever been to Tulip Land? 
No? Then suppose we chat a few 
minutes about that strange and most 
delightful country across the sea, 
where the gardeners still wear their 
wooden shoes as they pass up and 
down the neat gravel paths, tending 
their flowers, famous the world over 
for their gorgeous color. 

Holland is justly noted for its art, 
its flowers and its cleanliness. We 
might talk for days upon the subject 
of Dutch art, and then find we had not 
adequately covered the ground. Or 
we might endeavor to fathom the 
reasons for the exacting rules of the 
household, which require the maids 
to wash the outside of the front doors 
—those wonderfully handsome doors, 
by the way—and also to scrub the 
sidewalk in front of the house. 

But, instead, let us just talk of the 
flowers, like bits of the rainbow spread 
out on the earth. Such is a flower 
garden in Holand. And the tulips, 
how exquisite they are! 

One of the chief industries in Hol- 
land is the raising of this bulb. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds are shipped every 
year to foreign lands. But, how 
would you like to dig up your tulip 
bed and eat the bulbs? Just cook in 
the same way as you would cauli- 
flower. It would seem a bit out of 
the ordinary, wouldn’t it? and most 
of us would prefer to go on in the same 
old way seeing them grow and blos- 
som and mature. However, in Tulip 
Land it was formerly the custom to 
serve tulip bulbs on the table as a 
vegetable. Here is an old and valued 
recipe; in case you may wish to try it, 
rest assured of success in your at- 
tempts. 

“THE Srepy Bups oF THE TULIPS.” 


“In the spring (about the beginning 
of May), the flowering leaves of tulips 
fall away, and there remains within 


them the end of the stalk, which in 
time will turn to seed. 

“Take the seedy end, then very ten- 
der, and pick from it the little excres- 
cences about it and cut into pieces. 
Boil these gently till done, as you 
would any vegetable of like consis- 
tency, say for instance, peas, and 











The clump, clump of their heavy wooden shoes 
may be heard along the gravel path, as the Dutch 
florist and his wife tend their flowers. 


serve with a‘dressing. You will find 
them very palatable, and very sa- 
vory.” 

As the custom of serving tulips has 
now fallen into disuse with the ad- 
vent of a foreign market for the bulbs, 
another custom quite as unique has 
taken its place. This year there is a 
great scarcity of flour in Holland, and 
not to be without their bread these 
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thrifty people are grinding up tulip partaken affirm that it is delicious 
bulbs and mixing them with wheaten and inexpensive, and—who knows—it 


flour. 


may be this is but the beginning of an 


Today you may purchase tulip industry which will entirely change 
bread in Holland, and those who have _ the flour market of the world. 





PARADISE 
A Poem for Memorial Day. 


By Maude Gordon-Roby 


“There are no dead.”’ The friends we love so dear, 


Altho’ to earthbound eyes are passed from here 
Have but outgrown a weary dress of pain; 
They’re all alive, and we shall meet again. 

For life is just a journey, that I ween, 

Where many travel slowly as we’ve seen, 

Till old they grow with friends along the way; 
While others leave in infancy, at play. 

They wave ‘‘good-bye” and with a smile are gone. 
O Heart of mine, I cannot be forlorn 

If they are first to reach that Outward Gate; 
Nay, I'll rejoice that loved ones now await 

My coming where the roses do not fade, 

And where there are no tears! I’m not afraid; 
And when at length for me that Gate shall swing, 
Exultantly my soul shall upward wing. 

Up, up through star-dust and the night [’ll rise, 
Straight on to God, and Home and Paradise! 


A NEW-BORN DAY 
By L. J. Ht. Frost 


The morning dawns; a new-born day 
Has come for you and me; 

Perhaps the last brief day on earth 
We each shall ever see. 


Then let the day begin with prayer 
And praise to Him above, 

Who. kept us through the hours of night 
Encircled by His love. 


And let us humbly ask of Him 
Guidance upon life’s way; 

That we may never soil with sin 
A stainless, new-born day. 


But with a doubtless faith in Him 
Pursue life’s checkered way; 

Until the dawn shall usher in 
Heaven’s bright eternal day. 











| MAY BLOSSOMS 
| By Amy J. Dolloff 


A shower of petals from the apple tree, 

And all the glorious past comes back to me. 

O sunshine of the May! Your golden light 
Than old-time blissful joys is not more bright. 

O petals, white and pink, soft floating down! 
Your fragrance was the perfect year’s rich crown. 


A shower of petals from the apple tree 

And all my sorrow comes anew to me. 

The sunshine golden mocks me with its light. 
When those we love are gone, no day is bright: 
Yon petals wafted by the breeze’s wave 

Seem like the last flowers falling in a grave. 


O memories—that set the heart aglow! 
Realities—that pile it deep with snow! 

You all are mine—all in my soul have place 
While apple blossoms brush against my face. 
Fall fast, sweet petals! Cover, soothe me so 
That for one moment I forget the woe. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


WOODBURY E. CORSON later in Boston, where he served first as sub- 








Woodbury E. Corson, for the last ten years 
city electrician of Haverhill, Mass., died in 
that city May 6, 1915. 

He was born in Milton, N. H., March 25, 
1862. He commenced life as a mill spinner, 
after concluding his school days; was, later, 
a stationary fireman, and afterward was en- 
gaged with the Essex Electric and Power 

ompany of Haverhill as engineer and electri- 
cian. Subsequently he became electrician 
for the Boston Steam & Power Co., but soon 
returned to Haverhill as chief engineer of 
the Haverhill Electric Company, holding the 
position twelve years, till his appointment as 
city electrician. 

He was a Mason, Knight Templar and 
Shriner, and connected with other organiza- 
tions. He is survived by a wife, who was 
Miss Lena Dennison of Bangor, Me., with 
two married daughters and a son. 


SILAS C. STONE 


Silas Call Stone, born in Webster, N. H. 
eighty four years ago, died, April 19, 1915, at 
his home, 54 Mt. Vernon Street West Roxbury, 
Mass. He was educated at Northfield, now 
Tilton Academy, and commenced teaching at 
Westboro, Mass. He was afterwards simi- 
larly engaged in Watertown and Newton, and 


master of the Chapman School in East Boston, 
then of the Lewis School in Roxbury. When 
the Sherwin School opened in Roxbury in 
1871, he became its master. In 1885 he was 
transferred to the Hyde School, and there 
remained till his retirement five years ago, 
when he was regarded as the dean of Boston 
grammar school masters, some of his pupils 
being grandchildren of his early ones. 

He married, in 1854, Julia A. Pattee of 
Goffstown, N. H., who died in 1887. Two 
years later he married Mrs. Caroline Hinckly 
Blake, who survived him, with three children 
by his first marriage—Alaric Stone, a master 
at the Boston Latin School, Miss Abbie 
Stone, principal of a Philadelphia cooking 
school, and Mrs. Philip D. Sturtivant. 


HON. URBAN A. WOODBURY 


Hon. Urban A. Woodbury, governor of Ver- 
mont from 1894 to 1896, who died at his home 
in Burlington, April 15, 1915, was a native of 
New Hampshire, born in the town of Acworth, 
July 11, 1838, but removed with his parents 
to Vermont in childhood. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
Academy of Morristown, and the medical 
department of the University of Vermont, 
from which he graduated in 1859, but his 
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professional career was interrupted by the 
‘Civil War, he enlisting in the Second Vermont 
Volunteer Regiment, going out as a sergeant 
in Company H. He lost his right arm in the 
second battle of Bull Run, and was taken 
prisoner, but was shortly paroled and dis- 
charged. He again enlisted in November, 
1863; was commissioned captain in the Elev- 
enth Regiment and served through the war, 
till March, 1865. Returning to Vermont, he 
located in Burlington, engaged in practice, and 
finally entered political life. He was presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, mayor of 
Burlington in 1885-86; later a state senator 
and president of the senate; lieutenant gover- 
nor in 1888-90, and governor in 1894-96. He 
was commander of the Vermont Department, 
G. A. R., in 1900. 

On February 12, 1860, he married Pauline 
L. Darling of Elmore, Vt. 


DR. GARDNER C. HILL 


Gardner C. Hill, long a leading physician of 
‘Cheshire County, and one or the most prom- 
inent and public-spirited citizens of Keene, died 
at-his home in that city, on Friday, April 30, 
after a long illness. 

Doctor Hill was a native of the town of 
Winchester, born March 20, 1829, having, 
therefore, attained the age of eighty-six years, 
and remaining well and active up to the 
time of his final illness. He received his 
education in the schools of Winchester, at 
Mount Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, and 
Vermont Academy, at Saxtons River, and 
graduated from the Vermont Medical Col- 
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lege, at Castleton in 1856. Subsequently, 
in 1866, he took a postgraduate course at the 
Harvard Medical College. Meanwhile he 
had taught school extensively. He com- 
menced practice in Warwick, Mass., in 1857, 
remaining ten years, and located in Keene in 
1867, continuing there through life. 

A Republican in politics, he became active 
in public affairs; was a member three years, 
and president of the Keene common council, 
two years; a commissioner for Cheshire 
County three years, and treasurer two years. 
He was a member of the Keene board of 
education for twenty-five years, having served 
ten years in Warwick in the same capacity. 
He was for seven years Keene’s city physician, 
and Cheshire County physician five years. 
He was for a long time a member of the Keene 
board of examining surgeons, for the United 
States government, and affiliated with the 
Cheshire County, Connecticut River and 
New Hampshire Medical societies; also long 
a member of the staff of the Elliot City Hos- 
pital in Keene. He had been president of 
the Keene Savings Bank since April 1, 1897. 
He was a member of the First Congregational 
Church, and a true Christian in the fullest 
sense of the term, serving his fellow men pro- 
fessionally and otherwise to the extent of his 
ability, regardless of all thoughts of reward, 
except in a sense of duty done. He was 
deeply interested in local and _ professional 
history and wrote much for publication. 

He married, in 1856, Rebecca F. Howard of 
Walpole, who died in 1893. In 1894, he married 
Carrie F. Hutchins of Keene, who survives him. 





EDITOR: AND PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY, pre- 
viously announced as a double number for 
May and June, has far outgrown its pre- 
scribed limits, and is nothing less than a sex- 
tuple number, including nearly two hundred 
pages of text and nearly as many illustrations, 
making it by far the largest and most exten- 
sively illustrated issue of any magazine ever 
printed in the state, and probably in the 
United States, if advertising pages are not 
taken into account. It is devoted almost 


entirely to the One hundred fiftieth Anni- 
versary Celebration, and the professional 
and business life of the Capital City. 


It is 


a fact of no little interest that herein are 
presented more portraits of Concord people, 
than were ever presented before in any one 
publication, and more than are ever likely 
to be again, thus making it of special 
value as a Concord Souvenir aside from its 
historical value. It is but fair to the Rum- 
ford Printing Company to add, that the work 
upon this edition, completed from first to 
last in less than twenty days, amidst the 
pressure of a mass of other work, could be 
duplicated by no other printing house in 
New England. This also is to the credit 
of Concord. 
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